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Southern Pine Production 
For October Fixed 
On New Basis 


New Or-eans, LA., Sept. 25.—Total produc- 
tion for the southern pine industry during 
October was fixed at 400,000,000 feet at a joint 
meeting of the Industry Control Committee and 
directors of the Southern Pine Association, the 
administrative agency for the species under the 
lumber code. The quota is 50,000,000 feet less 
than for September and will be allotted to mills 
on the basis provided by Section C (2), Article 
VIII, of the Lumber Code, which says: 

That of a specified percentage, 
sections (d) and 
division or sub- 


proportion 
determined as provided in 
(e) of this Article, of the 
division quota which his greatest average 
yearly production for any three calender 
years since December 31, 1924, is of the ag- 
gregate of such yearly production of all eli- 
gible persons within the division or subdi- 
vision. 

Section (d) covers exceptions, and section 
(e) assignment of allotments in the event the 
division or subdivision fails to act. 

The industry control committee, with ap- 
proval of the board of directors, adopted the 
following ruling on a question raised by opera- 
tors: 

If a company owns more than one mill 
and one (or more) mill should burn down, 
during the process of replacement the quota 
of the burned mill may be transferred to the 
operating mill (or mills); should one (or 
more) mill able to operate under the terms 


[Continued on Page 39, Column 2} 


A Two-Dollar Differential 
Between Large and 


Small Mills 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 25.—Calculation 
of a minimum-cost protection price scale for 
lumber items, including a differential between 
longleaf and shortleaf pine where superiority 
exists in normal pricing, and also the establish- 
ment of a differential between big-mill and 
small-mill products was effected by the price 
protection committee of the Southern Pine 
administrative agency in a series of meetings 
terminated Sept. 22. 

The differential established for big-mill vs. 
small-mill products will be $2 per thousand 
feet, based on facilities for refinement, with all 
mills to be specifically classified as “A” and 
carry the differential, or as “B” and carry the 
lower price list. 

The inter-species differential was not re- 
vealed by Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes, 
who announced the results of a series of ad- 
ministration agency committee meetings. 

The price list recommendations, including the 
differentials, will be referred to the Lumber 
Code \uthority at its Oct. 2 meeting for ap- 
Proval before publication of details. 

The southern pine cost protection price list, 
according to understanding, will be considered 


by the Lumber Code Authority in its relation- 
ship to the price list being prepared by West 
Coast fir producers. 

Recognition of the need of a differential be- 
tween the classes of producers is pointed to by 
Mr. Berckes as of great interest to the lumber 
industry. The formula in the lumber code was 
used to determine the differential between short- 
leaf and longleaf pine where differences in the 

[Continued on Page 43, Column 2 


Retail Lumber Code Is 
Finally Submitted; 
Awaits Signature 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 27.—George W. 
Dulany, jr., concluded his labors today as 
N.R.A. Industry Advisor for the retail lum- 
ber code with the final submission of the 
code to General Johnson for approval. Two or 
three matters which will be cleared within a 
day or two are all that is delaying promulga- 
tion of the code and it is confidently expected 
to be approved by the President within a few 
days. Before returning to Chicago this after- 
noon Mr. Dulany said that the six weeks delay 
in getting the code through was due to the fact 
that, although it was the thirtieth code to be 
heard and the first in the retail group, it was 
caught in a jam of hundreds of codes that piled 
in thereafter and at a time when the machinery 
of examination was being revised. About fifty 
other codes were similarly caught. 

“The retail lumber code,’ Mr. Dulany con- 
tinued, “contains no exceptional feature outside 
of the treaty arrangement with the Builders’ 
Supplies Code. The two codes run parallel in 
hours and wages and there is a provision that 
wherever a dealer is both a lumber retailer 
and a hard materials dealer his code relations 
will be with the regional retail lumbermen’s 
association. It is also provided that there shall 
be no requirement for a member of one asso- 
ciation to join the other association. 


| Continued on Page 39, Column 1| 


Western Pine Manufac- 
turers Adopt Allot- 
ment Formula 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 23.—A_ little more 
than two years ago—July 25, 1931—at Klam- 
ath Falls, Ore., manufacturers of soft pines in 
the great intermountain territory extending 
from the Canadian boundary on the North to 
the Mexican line on the South took a vitally 
important step and formed the Western Pine 
Association, merging the associational activities 
of the entire district and bringing together the 
two principal associations, the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, composed of the 
northern group and the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which 
was the southern group. Shortly after, Maj. D. 
T. Mason, Portland, was chosen manager of 
the new association. Since that time important 


[Continued on Page 42, Column 3] 





Hardwood Lumber Indus- 
try in Annual Meeting 
Discusses Code 


What the lumber industry code under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is expected 
to do to and for the hardwood industry, and 
the adjustments which hardwood producers and 
distributors will find it necessary to make to 
comply with the new regulations, were thor- 
oughly and freely discussed at the annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 20-22. 

It was a well-rounded program, presenting 
the attitude of American business as a whole, 
of the lumber industry in particular, and more 
specifically the hardwood branch of that indus- 
try, and of the Government, in regard to the 
administration and effect of the code. Con- 
siderable time was spent in open discussion of 
the various phases of the legislation. All of 
this, however, was only for the information of 
the members, and not to promulgate rules, for 
this association is not an administrative agency 
under the code. 

Only a few changes, and these relatively un- 
important, were made in the inspection rules, 
and there was no opposition. Nearly all the 
industry is using the rules adopted in 193% 
and put into effect in 1932. 

John R. Thistlethwaite, of Opelousas, La.. 
was re-elected president, and W. H. Lear, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Thomas Blagden, of 

[Continued on Page 28, Column 1] 


—_— Hardwoods Pro- 
duction Allotted 600 
More Mills 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 25—A decrease in 
the number of hours mills may operate during 
October and an increase in the number of per- 
sons employed was announced by J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, for the southern and 
Appalachian districts today. The announcement 
followed a meeting of the allocation committee 
and also a conference last week with C. Arthur 
3ruce, chairman of the Lumber Code Authority 
(Inc.), who spent the week-end in Memphis, 
and was also based upon statistics gathered by 
the Institute as to production and sales for Sep- 
tember. 

In making this announcement Mr. Town- 
shend said that while the hours of operation 
were cut from 160 hours for September to 130 
hours for October, the allocation in feet is the 
same, 249,920,000 feet of hardwoods, and for 
the Appalachian section 30,000,000 feet of soft- 
woods. He further stated that the reduction of 
hours was made necessary in order that 600 
additional mills might start operation during 
October, which should give employment to 
approximately 11,000 additional workers. He 
further explained that while workers now em- 
ployed would probably have to be satisfied with 

[Continued on Page 39, Column 1] 
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"Tidewater Red Cypress is the trade 
name applied to lumber cut from 
trees which grow in the tidal swamp 
lands along the South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, and extending inland to 
within 100 miles of the coast line.” 
The timber holdings of the member 
mills which furnish the cypress sold 
by the Florida Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company are within 50 miles 
of the Gulf or Atlantic Coasts. 


A definite guarantee that the lum- 
ber manufactured from this timber IS 
Genuine Tidewater Red Cypress. 


When ordering cypress always speci- 
fy "The Arrow Brand” so that you 
may be sure of receiving this pre- 
ferred deep swamp cypress. 
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Handbook of 
Wood Construction 


Principals — Practice - Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN, Construction Engineer 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 
Tuis book was prepared under the direction 
of the control committee of the National Com- 
mittee of Wood Utilization and is 
mended and fully endorsed by this *ody which 
was appointed by President Herbert Hoover. 


recoim- 


Ir is the first comprehensive and authorita- 
tive, yet simple and easy to understand, guide 
to good wood-using practice ever published. 
It is an honest-to-goodness manual of design 
and specification in wood construction. Plenti- 
ful illustrations reinforce and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference work that should be on the 
desk of every lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood in construction, 
to aid in the efficient selection and application 
of lumber and promote efficient and econom- 
ical forms of design. 
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Prompt Action to Release Credit 
Essential to Recovery Program 


HILE the lumber industry is 
VW sincerely and industriously en- 

deavoring to adjust itself to 
the new procedure under the N.R.A. 
it is becoming increasingly evident 
that some time will be required to 
work out all the difficult problems that 
and to get the machinery in 
smooth working order. Production is 
being regulated, the hours and wage 
rates of labor provided for in the code 
are being observed, information is be- 
ing compiled and reports prepared as 
called for, and manufacturers are see- 
ing their production costs materially 
increased. As this is being done the 
conviction grows that a way must be 
provided for opening the markets for 
lumber. Many producers are becom- 
ing restive under the additional finan- 
cial burden that has been laid upon 
them, for which so far there has been 
little or no recompense in the way of 
increased volume at better prices. 

Everywhere there is abundant evi- 
dence of a great potential market for 
lumber, but almost without exception 
the reports come that this market is 
dammed up and retarded by lack of 
credit or financing facilities. Homes 
are badly needed to take care of the 
shortage that has constantly grown 
more acute, while the need for repairs 
and remodeling is almost incalculable. 
In many cities and smaller communi- 
ties dealers have made surveys that 
have resulted in prospect lists indi- 
cating a great volume of business, but 
practically all of this is dependent in 
large part on the opening of sources of 
credit or access to financing facilities. 
[f all of the multiplied millions of.dol- 
lars that are read about in the reports 
from Washington as being poured out 
for the relief of distressed home own- 
ers, or for the assistance of those plan- 
ning to build or repair homes, were 
really being paid out and were actually 
serving- the purpose intended, the 
building industry would be increasing 
in momentum daily and the greatest 
single factor in the resumption of em- 
ployment and the return of prosperity 
would begin to function. 

If the building industry could get 
under way at normal speed, all other 
business would feel the vitalizing in- 
fluence, and unemployment would 
cease to be a problem. Shortening 
working hours and increasing the pay 
of labor will not ameliorate the condi- 
tion of that labor if mills are unable 
to operate. Authorizing a price on 
lumber that will cover the increased 
cost of production and distribution will 
not help the manufacturer to meet his 
pay rolls if no one is prepared to buy 


arise 


his product. It is necessary that some 
prompt action be taken to ease credits 
and make home building and repairs 
possible. 

The AMERICAN ].UMBERMAN believes 
that considerable impetus would be 
given to building and much unemploy- 
ment relieved if a way were provided 
for financing homes for persons who 
are good credit risks and who own 
their lots and are prepared to pay a 
substantial part of the money required 
for the buildings. There are literally 
thousands of such persons in the coun- 
try who through thrift and care have 
accumulated substantial cash savings 
and in many cases have unencumbered 
property on which they would like to 
build. They are good citizens and are 
recognized as good credit risks. But 
the banks will not lend the money for 
building homes, the building and loan 
associations are not prepared to han- 
dle the proposition and there really is 
no place immediately available where 
the money for these homes can be had. 
Doubtless in course of time the Home 
Loan Banks, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Federal Savings 
& Loan Associations will function 
satisfactorily in their several fields, 
but time is essential to their success. 

To supply this immediate need why 
could not the Government, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
set aside a sum of money to be used 
for financing home building of the 
kind mentioned? If this money could 
be made immediately available directly 
to the home builder, or through some 
designated intermediary, there is hard- 
ly a doubt that there would be a 
prompt revival of home building on a 
substantial scale. This would increase 
employment, create a market for lum- 
ber and other building materials, re- 
duce congestion of stocks at the mills, 
and put the wheels in motion all along 
the line. 

Dealers in various parts of the coun- 
try to whom the AMERICAN [LUMBER- 
MAN has made this suggestion already 
have taken the matter up with their 
Congressmen and are getting actively 
behind the plan. There is hardly a 
community in which there are not a 
few people who would build homes if 
they could secure on favorable terms 
50 percent of the money necessary to 
pay for them. 

In recent weeks representatives of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have talked 
with manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and commission men about con- 
ditions in the lumber and building in- 
dustries and have been impressed with 
the unanimity with which they have 
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pointed to the lack of credit or finane- 
ing facilities as the one big obstacle to 
the active movement of lumber. 


It seems apparent that upon a re. 
vival of building depends the return 
of prosperity in this country. There 
is a need for building and the poten- 
tial market is there. While it is ex. 
perimenting in so many other lines, the 
Government would do well to recog- 
nize this fact, and direct its attention 
in a practical and helpful way to a 
prompt removal of the obstacles that 
are preventing the opening up of this 
great market, and at the same time in 
this way assure the early return of 
prosperity, not alone in the lumber in- 
dustry, but in every line of industrial 
and commercial endeavor. 

The simplest things are the ones 
that possess the greatest appeal and 
promise quickest results. In this con- 
nection the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN has 
been impressed with a plan suggested 
by a retail lumber dealer in Jackson, 
Miss., to quickly relieve unemploy- 
ment and provide a market for build- 
ing materials. His plan proposes that 
funds be set aside from the Public 
Works program with which to make 
small loans to. people for repairs to 
their homes. He suggests a maximum 
loan of $300 with a minimum payment 
of $5 a month at a fair interest rate, 
the average loan being $100. Using 
Jackson as an illustration, he estimates 
that a fund of $100,000 would provide 
repairs for 1,000 homes. As repairs 
were made on these, other home own- 
ers who are able to make repairs but 
have delayed doing so, inspired by the 
improvements under way, would fol- 
low the example and repair their 
homes without having to secure loans 
for the purpose. In this way many 
men would be employed and much 
lumber and other material would be 
used. If this plan was carried out in 
every town and city in the United 
States a great volume of repair work 
would be done and this, in turn, would 
do much toward getting a program of 
new home building under way. 

A somewhat similar plan for making 
possible the modernization and repair 
of hundreds of homes has _ been 
launched by lumbermen and_ other 
progressive citizens of Holland, Mich., 
hacked by official action of the city 
council, as related in a news story in 
this issue. 

In this way, together with the 
larger program of providing funds for 
financing new homes, the Govern- 
ment could be immediately helpful, 
and in thus providing employment for 
building labor and a market for lum- 
ber and other building materials it 
would make possible the continued op- 
eration of sawmills and factories and 
dispel the anxieties and fears of the 
operators who desire wholeheartedly 
and unanimously to support the na- 
tional recovery program. 
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coerced into sprouting pota- 
toes in my early youth,” con- 
fdes Mr. John Johnson, of Minne- 
sota, “1 have habitually shunned 
cellars. _ . ar 
“That is, until prohibition came 
along. The noble experiment sent 
«o many of my friends to the lower 
regions—if you know what I mean 
_to conduct other experiments 
that were not so noble in purpose 
or in product, that I found I must 
follow them to the basement if I 
wanted to see them at all. While 
they fussed with messes I’d have 
poured down the sewer, and while 
they pumped at siphons and 
pinched their fingers in capping 
machines, | looked around at the 
subterranean household equipment. 
You'd be surprised at what I saw.” 
* * * 


“Geer the days when I was 


Mr. Johnson enumerates some of 
these surprises. Remembering his 
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boyhood struggles with whiskery 
potatoes, he looked for vegetable 
storage and usually found none. 
The cellars were too warm, or too 
cold or something. And anyway, 
it was simpler to get a little pud- 
dle of vegetables from the grocer 
when they were needed. Yes, it 
probably cost a lot more; but did 
you ever hold your nose with one 
hand while using the other to re- 
move a mess of cabbages that had 
gone communist ? 

The picture was not inspiriting ; 
but Mr. Johnson is a_ persistent 
person, which is why he has made 
out pretty well in the lumber busi- 
ness. He began asking questions 
of those who understood the true 
inwardness of cellars. 

* * x 

“lve gotten to be kind of a 
thumb-hand cellar engineer,” he 
admits modestly. “The important 
thing is the diagnosis. The tem- 
perature gets blamed sometimes 
when the ailment is damp floors 
or no ventilation. I’ve fixed up a 
lot of vegetable rooms with raised 
wooden floors, resting on old tele- 
phone conduits or other glazed 
foundations that don’t absorb mois- 
ture. Double walls of plywood or 
wallboard will fix it up, and if 
you want to do a real job you can 
put tuck-in insulation between. 
One job I did for a big family that 
practically lives on vegetables and 
other flowers of the field had a 
simple ventilation system hitched 
to the forced draft on the furnace. 
But that’s probably gilding the 
lily. Grills will usually do the job. 
Don’t forget a well-fitted door, and 
especially be sure to put in an elec- 
tric light with a man-sized bulb 
i it. Plenty of artificial light in 
a vegetable room will save a lot 
of decay by exposing that deplor- 
able situation in its early and rem- 
ediable stages.” 

* * * 


One of the jobs of which Mr. 
Johnson is pardonably proud is an 
apple cellar or cave under a porch. 
This is covered with bridge plank 
and a generous topping of earth. 

But basements had other possi- 
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MAYBE 
Mr. Corkbender Is 
RIGHT! 


bilities and deficiences. Some were 
all one generous room in which 
furnace, coal, laundry and canned 
fruit mingled in a democratic but 
not appetizing way. Mr. Johnson 
has found that plywood is a friend 
in need. If the coal space was not 
cemented, and this lack appeared 
in a number of houses built when 
cash was hard to come by, he usu- 
ally managed to sell the idea. He 
raised a curb along the partition 
side, laid a treated two by four in 
the top and finished the partition 
with a few studs and plywood. The 
three-ply material has enormous 
holding strength. The same kind 
of plywood, doubled, with tuck-in 
insulation between if this seems ad- 
visable, will fence off a laundry 
room. 

Then don’t forget shelving and 
cupboards for canned goods. And 





TEMPORARY 
SILOS 


At small cost, save crops, make 
“contented cows” 











especially don’t forget paint. Some 
light paint will add cheer to an 
otherwise dreary area that the 
builder seemed to forget. 

And while you're about it, give 
a thought to metal coal chutes. A 
light-fingered person, whose fin- 
gers must have been fairly grasp- 
ing at that, sold a lot of these 
chutes for Mr. Johnson by felon- 
iously extracting several tons of 
coal between days from the cellar 
of one of his vacationing custom- 
ers. It’s fine to help the poor; but 
most of us would rather give our 
consent to the business. A modern 
coal chute will practically discour- 
age this idea of self help. 


x * x 
“No,” admits Mr. Johnson can- 
didly, “my cellar trade doesn’t 


constitute the major part of my 
business. At least not yet. But a 
little advertising, a little encour- 
agement of carpenters who would 
like to have some odd jobs and a 
little personal missionary work 
have added sales that I’m glad to 


get. I’m not above going down 
cellar to make a sale.” 
OK os cK 

From the milk shed of New 


York, and we never could make 
out if this New York milk shed 
is akin to the building celebrated 
by K-k-k-katy, beautiful Katy, or 
whether it describes an area like a 
water shed; but anyway from this 
milk shed, whatever it is, comes 
the reports of large crops of corn 
and insufficient silos. So the Sisal- 
kraft people have fixed up a tem- 


porary silo of excellent potential, 
composed of picket or snow fenc- 
ing, set around in circles and lined 
with this weather-resisting, non- 
tearing paper. Of course this shed 
place has no monopoly of the idea, 
and many a cow, east and west or 
up and down for that matter, would 
draw contentment from food fer- 
mented in these low-cost affairs. 
The device doesn’t really compete 
with anything else, and it may in 
due time help pay for a more per- 
manent building. Salesmanship is 
what counts here. Your farmer 
customers are not likely to hear 
about it until you break down and 
tell them. In this case, silence is 
not so golden. Dealers are going 
off the silence standard, anyway. 
* * * 

Or, on the other hand, are they? 
Mr. Harriman Aydelotte, of Mich- 
igan, has moments when he doesn’t 
seem to hear anything that sounds 
like creative salesmanship. 

“T wonder,” he ruminates, via 
a letter head done in sapphire and 
cerise, which indicates what kind 
of a shrinking violet he is, “I 
wonder if all the bazoo playing 
down in Washington has scared the 
boys under the bed; or is their 
trade whooping and hollering with 
volume until they don’t need to 
tickle commerce with the feather 
of advertising? Anyway the sell- 
ing efforts among the brethren I 
know reminds me of the Arizona 
houn’ dawg chasing the jackrabbit, 
with both of them walking. And 
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WINDOWS 


—Insulation, Weatherstripping, 
foil wintry blasts — Cut fuel 
bills 











as for that volume stuff, I don't 
get around as much as I used to: 
but the salesmen tell me the gen- 
eral run of dealers have a certain 
amount of not highly valued 
leisure. 

“Of course it'll be nice to be 
saved by the Big Shots of the Re- 
covery; and I hope they’re wise 
as serpents and pleasanter to have 
around. But a man told me once 
if I wanted to get somewhere I’d 
better ’tend to the going, person- 
ally. He also said something about 
starting from where I was. 

“So I kind of thought when the 
New Deal showed up it would be 
nice if I added my nickel’s worth 
to what the code sharps were fix- 
ing up. Probably I’m not very 
bright; for, to be honest as an 
experiment, I haven’t thought of 
any world-shaking mercantile poli- 
cies. But a little while ago, what 
with winter coming on and all, 
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and with coal taking to the code, 
| got to wondering about my own 
storm windows. I seemed to re- 
member that they’d gotten into 
such bad shape they didn’t do much 
to winter winds but make them 
malicious. So I got a carpenter 
to try the windows in the openings 
and report back. What he said 
gave me anticipatory pneumonia.” 
ae * x 

To make a long story longer, 
Mr. Aydelotte got his storm win- 
dows fixed up. He added some 
weatherstripping he’d carried in 
stock so long he forgot all about 
it between inventory times. Then 
one day he mentioned this earnest 
effort to a friend; and his crony 
looked miserable, shivered slightly 
and asked the name of the car- 
penter. 

So the Aydelotte yard began do- 
ing business in storm windows. A 
display of an artificial blizzard 
blowing through a loose window 
and flickering a candle; some ad- 
vertising in the local paper featur- 
ing a picture of grandpa with his 
feet in a mustard bath and a wool 
sock tied around his neck; some 
direct-mail information about the 
cost and the savings of storm win- 
dows; some references to the ris- 
ing cost of coal; some direct so- 
licitation along the highways and 
byways; all these things helped to 
fatten volume. 

“And what other highly profit- 
able thing,” Mr. Aydelotte  in- 
quires, “would I otherwise be do- 
ing with my abundant leisure?” 

* aK K 

Speaking of leisure calls to mind 
Mr. Thomas Atkins, of Indiana, 
after whom the British army was 
named. Mr. Atkins does not re- 
joice in much leisure, himself, and 
when he observes another man 
who is overstocked with that com- 
modity it sets him to thinking. 
With Mr. Atkins, thought is fol- 
lowed practically at once by ac- 
tion; which helps to explain why 
Satan finds so few idle hands in 
the vicinity of the Atkins yard. 

Now in his city the tax payers 
have spent much money for many 
years, teaching the young idea how 
to push a saw. The city is justly 
proud of its manual training de- 
partments, and hundreds of boys 
who have since progressed toward 
middle age and household respon- 
sibilities have memories of un- 
counted footstools and bread boards 
and magazine holders that were 
trophies of their youthful planes 
and glue pots. Mr. Atkins won- 
dered if these amateur joiners still 
knew their tools. 

He made it a point to observe 
in the homes of his friends, as 
fully as politeness would permit, 





MANUAL 
TRAINING 


and "Handy Man" jobs around 
home afford outlet for “shorts” 











the small jobs in the woodworking 
line that needed doing. The more 
he looked the more he observed; 
and presently he had a list that 
filled him with firm purpose. Why 
should not these expensively edu- 
cated craftsmen use their knowl- 
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edge and buy the needed short ma- 
terial at the Atkins yard? 

The answer obviously was that 
they should. So Mr. Atkins took 
on the Weyerhaeuser shorts and 
supplemented them with cuttings 
from his mill. He hunted up fold- 
ers and booklets containing sug- 
gestive working drawings and cul- 
tivated the manual training instruc 
tors for other plans more exactly 
suited to local needs. The local 
populace is reading about these 
things in the paper, is seeing dis- 
plays in downtown windows bor- 
rowed for the purpose, is hearing 
about the effort from their sons, 
newly entered as apprentices in the 
manual training classes. Wives of 
early converts brag about their 
husbands’ prowess when they meet 
at clubs. And so a lot of shorts 
are being sold, and a lot of men 
are seeing if they can still saw to 
a line. 

* * &* 
And finally Mr. 


Jerry Cork- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


bender—yes, yes, we know; but 
that’s what we make it out to be 
from a signature that looks like 
the track of a soup hound around 
a tree ‘coon—Mr. Jerry Corkben- 
der, or maybe we'd better just call 
him Jerry, though it may be Perry 
or even Algernon; anyway, our 
correspondent lets us in on a per 
sonal secret. 

“T stutter like a soda pump when 
I talk,” he informs us in the hap- 
pily typewritten body of the let- 
ter, “and that’s the reason | use 
newspaper advertising so much. | 
have a chance to get a _ printed 
statement across before the pros- 
pect gets a hunted look in his eye 
and suggests a couple of quick 
ones in one of the non intoxicating 
tap rooms. If I liked the new 
beer, it might be different: but life 
is full enough of disappointments 
without that. 

“This personal difficulty causes 
ine to listen more than I talk; and 
you might be surprised, though 


I'm not commenting on your per- 
sonal conversational habits, to find 
out how much you learn when you 
listen. I find out what people are 
thinking about, and in these days 
that means what they’re worry- 
ing about. If you hear enough 
about a man’s worries you'll pres- 
ently find one you can cure in a 
mutually profitable way by selling 
him something. And when you 
find several worrying about the 
same one of these curable things 
you've got an advertising lead that 
likely is worth following up. 

“In these days your average 
prospect hasn’t much money. That’s 
one reason he’s worried. So it’s 
your job to find a small sale, within 
his reach, that'll be really useful 
to him. There are several small 
things that'll net a wide percent- 
age in savings; in economy of 
heat, in saving stored food, even 
in such trifles as keeping clothes 
in better condition by installing 
these telescoping hangers. Take 
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garages. It’s a pipe to sell a re. 
pair job or a convenience idea jy 
a home garage if you catch the 
owner when he’s in it. But for 
reasons before mentioned I usually 
go away and sell it to him with a 
form letter or a display ad. Sure 
I’d rather sell a house; but if that’s 
out for the time, I'll sell a dog 
kennel or an overshoe box. 

“With me, it’s a matter of keep. 
ing my eyes and ears open and my 
mouth shut. You can’t know until 
you meet and hear me how grate- 
ful my friends are for that last. 
Selling is tough going these days, 
and the old strong-arm stuff is out. 
You’ve got to go the buyer’s way. 
If you know what will really serve 
him and then open up along those 
lines, you'll have his economy in- 
stincts working for you instead of 
against you.” 

We're wondering if Mr. Cork- 
bender will not be a good fellow 
and teach the rest of us to stam- 
mer to that same purpose. 


A Simple Plan to Employ Labor, Revive Building 


Jackson, Miss., Sept. 25.—That there is a 
simple and easy way for Government funds to 
he made available for the immediate employ- 
ment of labor and revival of business in the 
building line is the belief of F. J. Frum, gen- 
eral manager of the Eagle Lumber & Supply 
Co., of this city. Mr. Frum has outlined his 
thought in this connection in a recent letter 
to the management of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation in this city. This pian as 
outlined by Mr. Frum is as f 

That arrangements be 
pair work which is 
section of the State The maximum loan 
would be $300, with a minimum payment of 
$5 per month at a fair rate of interest, which 
I estimate 


follows: 


made to 
sorely needed in 


finance re- 


every 


would be approximately 60 cents 
per month. After discussing it with a great 
many people I estimate that the average 
loan would be $100 


My thought was to use 
and proportionately less in the smaller 
towns. Using Jackson as a basis and esti- 
mating that the average loan would be $100, 
this would repair 1,000 homes I believe that 
you will agree with me that on repair work 
55 percent to 60 percent of this outlay would 


$100,000 in Jackson 


zo for labor, not saying anything about the 
material to be used, which would run nearly 
$0 percent labor. Granting that 1,000 homes 
would be repaired in Jackson, you can read- 
ily see that this would employ a great many 
men and every tradesman would get his pro 
rata of the dollar spent. I have used Jack- 
son as an illustration, but am sure that this 
would hold true throughout the United 
States. 

The organizations such as building and 
loan associations, ete., that ordinarily func- 
tion for this type of work are not making 
loans today and I seriously question whether 


they will for some time. My reaction 
the borrower would feel under 
pay his government the $5 
that fifteen out of sixteen loans could be re- 
tired, not taking into consideration the in- 
terest collected, which would offset any 
losses that might occur. The scheme seems 
very simple. About the only reaction I get 
against it is, how can it be administered. 


After a careful analysis it the best 
plan would be for funds to be set aside from 
the Public Works Program, which I am told 
is between fifty and sixty million dollars for 
Mississippi and it would look as though it 
would require only from one to two million 
dollars to handle the proposition 1 have out- 
lined, and as I the small amount in- 
volved would employ ten times as much la- 
bor as any other project that has been offered. 
The fund should rotate four times every 
sixty days through the channels of trade. In 


is that 
obligation to 
per month and 


Seems 


see it, 


addition to this, the government would col- 
lect a large percent of the money expended. 
As I said before, it looks as though the Pub- 


lic Works Program should father the propo- 


sition, but that your organization should ex- 
ecute its workings. The reason I mentioned 
that the funds for this purpose be made 
available through the Public Works Program 
is that the cash funds of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation will be needed for other 
purposes and the amount of cash for their 
use is no more than sufficient for their cash 


purposes, as has been so well defined by 


their bulletins and statements through the 
press, 

There is also another important factor en- 
tering into the merits of this plan; namely, 


many people who have money today are not 
making the repairs that should be made, but 


they would if their neighbors who borrow 
money would make them. I think the ladies 
in the homes would insist that their hus- 


bands make these necessary repairs, 
neighborhoods are governed by a matter of 
comparison. As I see it, as much or more 
money would be put into circulation through 
private capital as the Government would put 
out on its loans. 

You would be astonished at the percentage 
of people that I have talked to who would 
like to make small loans for repairs who to- 
day could not go to a material man and get 
$100 credit for labor and material fora period 
of from one to three years, but who could 
pay the $5 per month. I do not think it 
would be necessary to take up the whole 
mortgage that may be against the property, 
but where the appraised value of the prop- 


as most 


erty justifies it, a second mortgage of this 
small amount might be taken. 

Il am frank to say that I am enthusiastic 
over the proposition—not from a selfish mo- 
tive but to see the re-employment of labor. 
I am fully aware that not many new homes 


are needed today, but I think you will grant 
that repair work is needed in every block. I 
have made a survey from that angle and find 


that from 75 percent to 80 percent of the 
9,500 homes in Jackson need some repairs. 
In a report from the State Board of Health 


recently they say that there has been an in- 
crease in malaria and attribute this partly 
to the screens being out of repair and, asa 
consequence, the mosquito has been more 
prevalent. This will give you an idea as to 
the extent repairs are needed. 

You understand that I am heartily in fa- 
vor of all projects that have been put forth 
to employ labor, but it does seem to me that 
for the amount expended this fund would 
employ more different classes of labor— 
namely, common labor, electricians, painters, 
plumbers, carpenters, bricklayers, and in 
fact, every line of endeavor. Something must 
be done to employ labor at once and, as I 
said before, I believe all organizations are 
set up necessary to start the revolving of 
this fund and while the law may be specific 
as to what the money is to be used for, I 
cannot help but think that there is some 
elasticity to its interpretation and if not, 
should be made so at the next session of 
Congress. 


Texans Building Uptodate Circular Mill 


CLARKSVILLE, TEX., Sept. 25.—Work has 
begun actively on the construction of the saw- 
mill to be erected here by a new company re- 
cently organized, known as Kurth Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. This company was incor- 
porated with a capital of $125,000, with the fol- 
lowing officers : 

President—J. H. Kurth. 

Vice president—H. A. Maas. 

Secretary—J. L. Spotten. 


The main office and the selling office of the 
company will be located at Lufkin. 

H. A. Maas, who for many years has been 
superintendent of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., at Keltys, Tex., resigned that connection 
on Sept. 1 and will have charge of operations 
at the Clarksville plant. He already has moved 
here and taken active charge of the construc- 
tion work. 

This will be a circular mill, with a daily 
capacity of 75,000 feet, and will be complete 
with latest type steel dry kilns (provision being 
made for drying the entire output), planing mill 


and all the auxiliaries that go to make up a 
complete modern plant. ” 

It is expected that the plant will have a lile 
of approximately fifteen years and, to make 
available to the mill all of the timber on which 
it will operate, eighteen miles of logging rail- 
road will be required. 

The timber is owned by the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., of Texarkana, Tex., and will be 
cut by the Kurth Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
under a special contract. It is expected that 
the new plant will be ready to begin operations 
about January or February next. 

J. H. Kurth, president of this new company, 
is one of the best known sawmill operators m 
the South, and is a member of a family that has 
been prominently identified with southern pine 
operations for more than half a century. His 
last active operation was the Vernon Parish 
Lumber Co., Kurthwood, La. Mr. Kurth has 


a beautiful home in Lufkin, Tex., and will con- 
tinue to reside there with his family, but expects 
to be in Clarksville often in connection with 
this new operation. 
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Make Your Own Advertising 
Novelties 


Rich possibilities for building good will and 
at the same time advertising the value and im- 
portance of insulation boards can be found in 
the next few months by lumber dealers of the 
North, in the building of milk bottle boxes. 

The purpose of such a device, of course, is to 
provide a place where the milkman on his early 
morning rounds can put the bottles of milk and 
cream, and from which the housewife later can 
take them and find the caps still on the bottles 
instead of perched precariously on top of a 
frozen tower of cream. A half-inch thickness 
of insulating board usually, even in very cold 
weather, means the difference between milk that 
is frozen so hard as to raise the cap and milk 
that may be cold but not completely frozen. 

The South Side Lumber & Coal Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., keeps one of these boxes on display in its 
window, and finds no difficulty in getting 75 
cents apiece for them, Raymond Mehlig, presi- 
dent, told an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative. They are made of Insulite, he said. 
Some time later the writer mentioned this to 
R. P. Dedds, of Minneapolis, Minn., advertis 


ing manager of the Insulite Co., and Mr. Dodds 
said that he has one at his own home. “It gets 
really cold in Minneapolis,” he added, “and 
some mornings when the temperature was ’way 
below zero | found that the milk was frozen a 
little, but never enough to push the cap up. The 
box is made of half-inch Insulite, with a 
wooden frame.” 

He suggested that the dealer make up some 
of these boxes from his stock of insulation, 
stencil his firm name on them, and give them 
to contractors for the good will that would be 
created. It probably would be well, also, to 
make up a larger stock, stencil the firm name, 
and sell them to the general trade at a price 
low enough to assure plenty of sales but high 
enough to cover the manufacturing cost. Each 
one of these boxes that is in use, by keeping the 
milk from freezing, will be to the householder 
a daily reminder of the value of insulation. 

Dealers will find no difficulty in making these 
containers, which should be large enough for 
three or four quart bottles, and can use the in- 
sulation board they have in stock. Inasmuch 
as the size of panel is small, scraps of material 
can be employed effectively for the purpose. 
An inset cover should be provided, to avoid 
heat leakage through the cracks. 





In the south wing, ramp-entrance 
floor, of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. build- 
ing at A Century of Progress is a group 
of displays which should not be over- 
looked by any merchant, especially by 
one who seeks to promote the remodel- 
ing and modernizing of homes. Transi- 
tion from the obsolete and inconvenient 
to modern beauty and convenience is pre- 
sented in a manner that is remarkably 
easy for the visitor’s mind to grasp and 
memory to retain, and yet the display is 
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so simple in its arrangement that one 
wonders, “Why didn’t I think of that 
idea long ago?” The new and the old 
are shown for kitchen, bath room and 
basement, but since the basic plan is the 
same for all three, only the bathroom 
idea is illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch. “G” is a panel of plate glass on 
a diagonal of the display space, from 
floor to ceiling; “A” is the most obsolete 
bathroom Sears merchandisers could de- 
vise, with tin bath tub and all that sort 
of thing, in the size and state of dis- 
repair often found in ancient buildings; 
“B” is a bath room arranged in the same 
way, only in reverse order, and it also 
is the reverse in style, as it is modern 
in every way, including tiled floors and 
wainscoting, and up-to-date equipment. 
The areaways outside these exhibits are 
so arranged that little or no light enters 
the booth from behind the visitors. The 
result is that when the bank of lights (1) 
which are above exhibit “A” are not 
burning, and (2) inside exhibit “B” is 
turned on, the visitor sees only the mod- 
ern bath room; but when (2) is turned 
out and (1) is turned on, the fact that 
space “B” is entirely dark makes of the 
glass “G” a big mirror, in which the ob- 
server sees “A” reflected. The switch 
from one lighting to another is automati- 
cally made every few seconds, and the 
reflection in “G” is so perfect that visi- 
tors stand amazed, wondering how the 
“room is moved” so quickly, for the per- 
spective is perfect, too. It is probable 
that few lumbermen could present such 
an exhibit full-size, as the big mail order 
concern does in its World’s Fair display, 
but miniature models could be con- 
structed at comparatively small expense. 








Dealer's Paint Sale Contest 
"Goes Over Big" 


Sponsored by the Miami County Lumber 
Co., Tippecanoe City, Ohio, in co-operation with 
a paint manufacturing concern, a selling con- 
test was staged during the period March 1 to 
June 30, which enlisted twenty-four boys and 
girls as Home Guards. Of these, however, only 
seven boys and one girl stuck through to the 
end, the persevering ones being well rewarded 








Dan Johnson wins prize of “bike” for good 
work selling paints 


for their work. Two boys were awarded 
‘bicycles for their house-to-house work in pro- 
moting paint sales. These lads were Warren 
LL. Beeson and Dan Johnson, the latter being 
here shown with the “bike” which he received 
as prize. In addition, these two boys also re- 
ceived cameras, and others were awarded prizes 
of kodaks and pen-and-pencil sets. 

In connection with the contest, a special paint 
sale and demonstration was held one day in 
May, during which 400 gallons of paint were 
sold. “We were more than pleased with the 
number of people who visited our yard, and 
also with the results of the contest,” said E. H. 
Timmer, manager for the lumber firm. 





A Dealer Leaves His Yard and 
Does Some Visiting 


Wallis C. Jones came out of the West last 
month and into a three-weeks vacation trip 
managed to pack visits to fourteen States, 
Canada and A Century of Progress Exposition. 
Then after five days in Chicago—most of the 
time at the lake front—he went back to We- 
woka, Okla., to see how he could apply what 
he saw to the operation of the Jones Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. (A story of this firm appeared in the 
March 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
An interesting letter from him gives the re- 
sults of some of his observations, leading off 
with the statement that he “certainly was 
pleased with the Sunlight House at A Century 
of Progress” and adding that “My wife liked 
it the best of any of the houses we visited.” He 
continued : 

We were much surprised at the amount of 
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building and remodeling going on in Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. In New York 
and Pennsylvania we saw lots of new work 
but did not notice as much remodeling. We 
voted Missouri as the best painted State that 
we visited. 

Like a sailor on shore leave I visited about 
every lumber yard I could find, and you 
really have to find most of them... It seemed 


to me that it would be a good investment 
to take some of the lumber and paint that 
have been in stock from four to six years 


and build some road signs telling the world 
that not all of their stock is four to six years 
old. At they might tell a stranger 
where to find their places of business. 

In one yard in a town of less than 
asked how long a bundle of doors had been 
in stock, and they told me, More than six 
years. If they had been my doors I would 
have given them away four years ago and 
kept the taxes in my pocket for a profit. 
However they know their business better 
than I do, and they ought to be fairly well 
acquainted with most of their stock by now. 

Some of the yards visited were using mod- 
ern methods of merchandising, and I noticed 
that most of them were run by men under 35 
years of age 

I believe the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN must be 
in very close touch with the lumber business, 
because in the yards visited I did not find a 
single new merchandising scheme that has 
not been mentioned—so I gave several other 
lines of business the once-over and got some 
ideas. If they work, will gladly pass them on. 


least 


4,000 I 


There, now, are two good ideas which lum 
ber dealers may well adopt—study other lines 
of business, as well as their own, for merchan 
dising methods that can be adapted to lumber 
retailing, and then let other lumber dealers 
everywhere have the advantage of the find, by 
reporting it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Enters Retail Coal Field 


SoutH Benn, Inp., Sept. 25.—Heralding its 
entry into the retail coal field with a smashing 
big advertisement, dominating a newspaper 
page, the Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
tells the public about the organization of its 
new retail coal division, and the principles of 
quality and service that will rule same. The 


company further announces that it has just been 
appointed distributor for an automatically con- 
trolled coal stoker, and tells of its advantages. 





New Orveans, La., Sept. 25.—Desirous of 
co-operating with the retail lumber dealers in 
a way best calculated to get definite results in 
increasing the volume of lumber sales with a 
minimum amount of waste effort, the Southern 
Pine Association is endeavoring to secure from 
dealers ideas and suggestions as to how it may 
do so. In a recent letter to lumber dealers, J. 
F. Carter, manager of trade promotion, said: 

The necessity for promotion of 
upon us. You have stocked up on lumber, 
but it isn’t moving out of your hands fast 
enough. Something must be done to make 
it move. The public must be told what you 
have—in such fashion that they will buy. It 
isn’t lumber we must sell them! we must 
picture the idea—one of comfort, of utility 
or profit—which will sell lumber. New homes 
can be sold—so can modernization of old ones. 
New fences, a small greenhouse, lawn im- 
provements, barns, milk houses, garages, new 
porches, children’s playhouses—something 
can be sold if we tell the folks often enough. 

Automobiles, radios, washing machines and 
refrigerators are increasing their sales. They 
are going militantly after the business. Lum- 
ber can do the same. 3ig display advertis- 
ing campaigns are out of the question at the 


sales is 


moment—but there are other means to get 
the stories across. 
What suggestions have you? What kind 


of trade do you think should be approached? 
What are the ideas which you think can be 
sold in your territory? 

Please give us the benefit of your thoughts. 
Write us at once—definitely, to the point, 
hitting the nail on the head, and let us try 
to figure out something of mutual benefit. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


School Days—and School Boys 
in Your Planing Mill 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative re- 
cently visited a dealer in a small town to talk 
about the school trade, and the lumberman 
shuddered. “Yes, we'll be having it pretty soon 
now, and I wish I could get out of it. I know, 
they’re future customers and all that, but they 
worry me. I'd like to have them, but they 
come in to the mill, and just can’t keep their 
hands off things. They see the nice, smooth 
shiny top of a machine, and rub their hands 
over it, not seeming to realize that it’s a molder, 
and that the head’s turning and would just as 
soon bite a finger off as cut a board. None of 
them has ever got hurt yet, but I’m always 
afraid they're going to.” 

It soon developed that one thing he was really 
anxious to read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was a report on how some lumber dealer with 
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a planing mill has a schoolboy trade, enjoys 
it, profits by it, encourages it, and keeps the 
boys “in bounds” so accidents will not happen. 
The writer found such a company the very 
next day, at Lima, Ohio. One of the finest 
planing mills in that State is operated by Lewis 
Bros., and S. J. Lewis, one of the brothers, had 
some interesting things to tell about schoolboy 
customers. 

“Because we have so many different kinds of 
mill equipment,” he said, “manual training 
teachers from schools miles away bring their 
classes in here to show them how a mill is 
run. We will never let them in the mill unless 
their teacher is with them, and it is up to him 
to keep them in order, and all together. That 
is the only way you can do with them, for 
otherwise they will run every which way: 
their teacher can say things to them that we 
couldn't very well, for the boys or their par- 
ents might take offense at us. It is important 
that the boys be kept together. There usually 
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Courtesy American Furniture Mart 


Co., can testify. 








Just ahead is the open season on conventions, where lumber dealers will have oppor- 
tunities to see scores of good merchandising ideas. 
them, as W. F. Bihr, of Memphis, Tenn., general manager of the Lawrence Furniture 
He went to the big "convention" event of his industry—the semi- 
annual market at the American Furniture Mart, Chicago—and saw the Lloyd 
Manufacturing Co.'s display shown in the upper picture; when he went back to 
Memphis he used the idea, as shown in the lower picture, and effected a 60-percent 
increase in his sales of lawn and garden furniture 





It pays to take careful note of 
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The L. B. 
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Adams Lumber Co., Allen, Okla., now occupies this attractive building, recently 


completed. The general arrangement is convenient and uptodate 





are from fifteen to twenty-five in a class, and 
in each group you will find five or six that 
will listen to every word you say; in years 
to come they will be good customers.” 

Often much of the teaching devolves on the 
lumberman, because he who is called the teacher 
does not know his subject, having gained his 
appointment merely by reason of his college 
diploma. Mr. Lewis pointed to one of his em- 
ployees and added, “He is well qualified to 
teach manual training in any of the schools, 
but he hasn't the academic requirements, so 
they hire a man who has, and send him down 
here to learn from this man in our mill.” In 
spite of this handicap, the teachers do inculcate 
knowledge into the young mind, and at least 
get the boys into the practice of making out a 
lumber bill of some kind when they go to the 
yard after materials. “It may be wrong, put- 
ting the width before the thickness or the length 
before the width, but just the same it’s a hill. 
And the boys learn by actual experience what 
changes to make.” 

The Lewises make every possible effort to 
encourage the school boys to go ahead with 
their work and become mechanics, and_ this 
company has practically all the school business, 
as a result. “We make them a special school 
price of $10 a thousand less,’ Mr. Lewis said, 
“as further encouragement. We want the school 
hoy business, and we keep it by helping the 
youngsters all we can.” 





Opportunities for Dealers 


In a circular communication to dealers, the 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. calls attention to 
the opportunity presented to increase sales of 
materials by the fact that about two billion dol- 
lars are now available for the construction, re- 
pair or improvement of building projects under 
the public works section of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. The Act appropriates 
$3,300,000,000 for construction, of which by far 
the largest part (about $2,000,000,000) will be 
available for construction of local projects by 
cities, towns, park districts, counties, State and 
other public bodies, for most of which the local 
dealers will sell the materials. 

Suggested projects that may be included are 
streets, alleys, bridges, parking places, water- 
works and sewage projects, lighting systems, 
power plants, incinerators, school-houses, hos- 
pitals, auditoriums, libraries, city halls, fire and 
police stations, tourist camps, slum clearance 
housing projects (where State law permits) 
and almost any other construction project of 
public character which is justified economically 
and from an employment and public welfare 
pot of view. To make such local construction 
possible, the new law gives the President dis- 
cretion to make a grant of not to exceed 30 per- 
cent of the cost of labor and materials for a 
given project, and the Federal government has 
authority to advance the remaining 70 percent 
in the form of a loan. 

lurther details as to how local dealers may 
help to get construction started in their com- 
munities are given in the bulletin referred to, 


which is styled Unit No. 1 and in Units Nos. 
2 and 3 which accompany it. The entire set 
may be obtained by addressing the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, and mentioning this item. 





Effective Roofing Display 


A roofing display that gives the prospective 
buyer an illustration of the endurance of the 
roofing when exposed to all kinds of weather 
is being effectively used by the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., Denver. Samples of roofing, in 10- 
foot sections, eight of composition and two of 
wood shingles, have been laid on the roof of 
one of the lumber sheds. To see the display a 
customer has only to step to the office window 
and look directly down on the shed. 








Sales Increase 100 Percent 


“Our paint sales increased 100 
percent since the above event.” 


The above statement was made to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN by C. A. Blackman, man- 
ager Reynolds Lumber Co., New London and 
Greenwich, Ohio, and the event referred to was 
a dinner party tendered by the lumber com- 
pany to the carpenters, painters and contractors 
in its trade territory on the evening of Aug. 
21. The affair is best described in Mr. Black- 
man’s own words: 

We had the men meet at our vard at 6:30 
p. m., where a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square lumber was 
given by S. H. Wood, of the Weyer daeuser 
Sales Co. This was very interesting a»y1 the 
men enjoyed it very much. After the deinon- 
stration was over each man was decorated 
with a carpenter apron and, led by the presi- 
dent and treasurer of our company, the party 
of about 65 marched up Main Street to the 
Grange hall, where the ladies of the grange 
had a fine chicken dinner ready to serve. 

We feel that this party was the best ad- 
vertising we have ever done, as we secured 
several good jobs as a direct result. Re- 
ports of the affair were carried by many 
newspapers in this part of the State and we 
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got a lot of good publicity from it. 

After the dinner A. L. Chaifonte, district 
sales manager for the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Paint Co., gave an interesting talk and dem- 
onstration of the use and application of 
paint. 


Mr. Overcash Has Right Idea 


A man named Overcash, living near Cabar- 
rus, N. C., is building himself a new home, 
according to an item sent in this week by a 
newspaper clipping bureau. If a lot of other 
people who have some “over” cash would hand 
the cash over to their local lumber dealers for 
new homes, everybody would be happier. 








~ Storm Window Display 


A portable display, showing in miniature all 
the features of a storm window, has played an 
important part in increasing window sales for 
the Oregon Lumber Co., Denver, Colo. 

The display, two feet in height and one foot 
wide, has regular glass in both the inner and 
the storm window. The frame is constructed 
of used, one-inch window frames. 

The storm window is made from pine 4 inch 
wide. In the bottom of the window a slot, 
showing how a small amount of air can be let 
in without opening the whole window, has been 
cut. This opening is % inch wide and 3 inches 
long. Braces allowing the storm window to 
swing open are also shown in the display. 

Two bell-shaped braces of pine % inch wide, 
8 inches long, 6 inches wide at base and rounded 
up to 4 inches in width at top, support the dis- 
play. 

A full-sized window in the office shows the 
same features, with the addition of new style 
sash weights. 

The display can easily be carried by the 
salesman. Not only does it effectively demon- 
strate the window, but it has proven invaluable 
in saving time. 

on 


A Good Time Was Had By All 


As often as August rolls around the Happy 
Hall Lumber Co., Milton, W. Va., throws one 
of its big cash-and-carry sale days. This year’s 
event was held on Saturday, Aug. 26, and 
brought “everybody and their families” from 
seven counties around. No foolin’—more than 
1,200 persons registered, each filling out a 
questionnaire giving information as to building 
and repair needs for house, farm, barn etc. 
“We secured enough information to insure us 
a nice trade during the coming months,” said 
“Happy” Hall to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“even if only a third of the business material- 
izes. We also made a few nice spot sales.” 

Plenty of fun was provided for the crowds 
and visitors, the amusement features including 
a band, a sleight-of-hand performer and stunts 
of various sorts. Prizes were awarded to the 
five prettiest little girls, the three prettiest 


young ladies, the three best looking married 
ladies, and to the homeliest man present. 





At left: The winners in contest to find the five prettiest little girls—At right: Part of the crowd 
of 1,200 persons attending the annual cash-and-carry sale day staged by the Happy Hall Lumber 
Co., Milton, W. Va. 
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RHINELANDER, WIs., is another 
northern city that made its early 
reputation as a logging and saw- 


milling point. It has, 
mill towns, turned from lumber 
to paper; and at present the big 
paper mill just west of the river 
is the city’s leading industry. 
The Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
of which J. D. Mylrea is presi- 
dent, has its headquarters here. 
We're told it’s about the only 
logging and sawmilling concern 
in this local area. 

At the yard of the Sutliff Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. we met our 
friend R. E the local 
manager. Several years ago this 
department met Mr. Larsen’s 
father, then an elderly man with 
a lifetime of experience in the 
big woods. To amuse himself he 
had built a model of a log raft, 
which has since been placed in 
a museum in another city. Our 
references to this model, in the 
Realm, brought Mr. Larsen a 
number of letters, among them 
an inquiry from Mexico about 
the proper way to build a sea- 
going raft. Mr. Larsen’s experi- 
ence had been confined to river 
rafting, and he did not feel com- 
petent to give advice about the 
ocean variety. But he 
pleased over the interest shown 
by readers of this department in 
his early experience and in his 
handicraft. We enjoyed our 


Larsen, 


was 





The wild HODAG of northern lum- 
ber camp stories has dragon spines, 
lizard tail and business-like horns, but 
his disposition has been improved by 
residence at the Logging Museum 





however, 
like many another of these saw- 


The LOGGING MUSEUM at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., is of educational inter- 
est to many outside the lumber in- 
dustry, but brings to the retail lum- 
berman a pride in the romantic his- 
toric background of his business. On 
the grounds are seen an old-time 
narrow gage logging locomotive, log 
wagons and high wheels 





Sunday afternoon visit with this 
fine old gentleman and were 
grieved to learn, on this visit, 
that he had died some two years 


ago. 


The Realm Visits a Logging 
Museum 


R. E. Larsen took us to eall 
upon S. D. Sutliff, president of 
the Sutliff Lumber & Supply Co. 
and also president of the First 
National Bank. He was at his 
desk at the latter institution. He 
is likewise an officer of the Thun- 
der Lake Lumber Co. 

It was through Mr. Larsen and 
Mr. Sutliff that the Realm dis- 
covered a newly created concern, 
especially characteristic of 
Rhinelander and its early his- 
tory. This is a logging museum. 

At different places this depart- 
ment has seen rather similar col- 
lections of tools and equipment 
belonging to particular indus- 
tries. In the California capital 
building at Sacramento, for in- 
there is a highly inter- 
esting collection of tools and in- 
struments belonging to the old 
gold-rush days. Across the con- 
tinent, in Salem, Mass., there is 
the Essex Institute, which has, 
among other things, a great col- 
lection of models of sailing ships. 


stance. 


The logging industry in its 
Way was no less. picturesque 
than mining and seamanship. 


Certainly it gathered about itself 
much of the early history and 
tradition of upper Wisconsin. It 
is still an active industry in 
parts of the north country, and 
we are told that, in quite a num- 


ber of camps, many of the old 
tools are still being used. But 
even here in the heart of the 


lake pineries the old craft is not 
so well known as it once was. 
Not so long ago every able-bodied 
man in Rhinelander had known 
the camps more or less inti- 
mately at first hand. But the 
virgin forests are retreating, 
methods used in logging are 
changing more or less, and other 
industries are coming to the 
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of the 


RETAILER 


front. So 


even here there are 
many people who find in the 
equipment of the logging in- 


dustry an educational interest. 


Co-operating in Industrial 
History 


Within the last year or so a 
number of lumbermen, largely 
under the leadership of Mr. 
Mylrea and of Mr. Sutliff, created 
this museum of logging and col- 
lected the tools and equipment. 

The Rhinelander paper mill 
people provided the site, a cor- 
ner of their big holdings which 
fronts on a Federal highway. 
The Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 
gave the logs for the construc- 
tion of the reproduction of the 





This "MUZZLE- 
LOADING" BUNK 
is made of birch 
poles. It got its 
name from the fact 
that the lumber- 
jack had to crawl 
in at the open end 





logging camp which serves to 
house a considerable part of the 
exhibit. The Collins Lumber 
Co. presented the lumber, the 
Robbins Flooring Co., the floor; 
the Sutliff Lumber Co. and the 
Rhinelander Builders’ Supply 
Co., the roofing, and so on. 

The long, low camp-type build- 
ing is an excellent museum. It 
is divided into two parts—some- 
what like two buildings end to 
end and a little distance apart, 
under one roof. In one end are 
the kitchen and mess hall, and 
in the other the bunk room; 
though of course we’re not get- 
ting the right technical words. 
In the mess hall and kitchen are 
the long tables set with tin plates 
and cups, the big cooking range 
on the greased iron top of which 
bacon and flapjacks are cooked, 
the robust cooking gear, includ- 
ing a rolling pin made from a 
fair sized log, and so on. 

In the sleeping quarters was a 
bunk made of birch poles called 
“muzzle loading’ because the 
occupants had to crawl in at the 
open end. In this room are 
seores of hand  tools—axes, 


peavies, cant hooks, ox yokes, 
chains, and the like. One of the 
exhibits which never fails to get 
its share of attention is a hor- 
rific animal, a genuine pre-pro- 


hibition hodag. This squat 
beast with its blunt muzzle, its 
long horns, its dragon spines 


and its lizard tail is nothing for 
a man to see when in his cups. 
Ed. Hackett, the caretaker, ex- 
plained in our hearing to a cou- 
ple of wide-eyed girls that these 
animals were natives of the 
northern lakes, and that a couple 
of young ones were growing up 
in a neighboring body of water. 
Of course the hodag was part of 
the loggers’ mythology, and be- 
longed in the series of stories 
with which they entertained 


a 


each other by trying to string 
the green hands in the winter 
camps. The hodag, I believe, 
has no part in the Paul Bunyan 
stories; but this giant logger— 
who did everything better than 
any other woodsman and whose 
blue ox, Babe, made the foot- 
prints which are now the north- 
ern lakes—was part of the lum- 
berjack’s and the river pig’s 
folklore. 

Some of the highly interest- 
ing exhibits are outside the 
museum; too large to be gotten 
inside. Among these is a nar- 
row-gage logging locomotive. 
Mr. Larsen recalled riding in the 
cab of this machine when he was 
still in his early ’teens, an ex- 
perience he still recalls with a 
thrill. He added that his own 
son, perhaps a dozen years old 
at the time, rode in the cab as 
the locomotive was_ brought 
down the highway to its present 
location. There is a bateau fur- 
nished by the Yawkey Bissell 
Lumber Co. There are several 
contrivances for building ice 
roads, including a_ sprinkler 
tank. There are high wheels, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Industry Museum 


NORTHERN LUMBERMEN SOBER HISTORY 


COLLECT AND EXHIBIT 
LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


used for dragging logs around 
the sawmill yard, and so on. 


We Meet a Veteran 
Lumberjack 


Our own pleasure in going 
through the museum and 
grounds was much increased by 
the fact that Alvin Tubbs, a vet- 
eran logger and river man, went 
with us and explained the names 
and uses of the equipment. He 
became reminiscent when show- 
ing us the exhibit of boot calks, 
and displayed some convincing 
scars on his hands that still 
lingered from camp battles of his 
early youth, contests in which 
boot calks played their not in- 
considerable part. 

A museum of this kind is more 
than just a place for the curious 
to while away an hour. It is an 
authentic record of a great indus- 


MINGLES WITH 
IMAGINARY ANIMALS 


try, compiled by men and com- 
panies that had an active part in 
making that history. I have no 
doubt that in the course of a 
year many points could be set- 
tled and many questions an- 
swered, arising from writing the 
story of logging and river driv- 
ing, by reference to this museum 
and to those who have it in 
charge. Certainly any retail 
lumberman who comes near this 
city can hardly do better by 
himself than to visit the mu- 
seum. His industry will begin 
to assume more relationship with 
the enormous _ resourcefulness 
and vitality of the big woods. 
We venture the guess that even 
his appetite will rise to heroic 
proportions when he hears Mr. 
Tubbs or Mr. Hackett blow a 
dolorous blast on the old camp 
dinner horn. 


CODE EXPECTED TO PROMOTE ETHICAL 
DEALING 


Mr. Larsen told us that local 
trade is much affected, any year, 
by the state of farm morale. It 
seems a little curious to a person 
whose ideas of this north coun- 
try are so much colored by the 
history of the big forests, to dis- 
cover the persisting importance 
of farming even to the “Heart 
o' the Lakes” country. But it is. 
This is all a dairy country; a 
little far up for corn except for 
silage, but productive of hay and 
small grain and root crops. The 
hay and oats crops are of much 
importance to the dairyman, and 
a dry season cuts yields rather 
badly. In one small town, a lit- 
tle farther west, we were told 
that already some 50 or 60 car- 
loads of feed had been shipped 
in during the course of-this year. 
That isn’t so good, and some 
herds are being sold or dimin- 
ished in numbers. But Mr. Lar- 
sen added that there is consider- 
able confidence created by the 
efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


This department serves notice 
that it isn’t discussing codes or 
similar variables. Not, at least, 
in these columns. The boys who 
are responsible for neighboring 
pages in this journal have trou- 
bles enough with these riddles, 
when they are in position to pre- 
pare their stuff just before the 
presses grab hold; so what can 
we hope to do, wandering out 


among the customers and com- 
pelled by circumstances to get 
our stuff laid out and baled a 
considerable length of time in 
advance? No, friend; we’re just 
as interested as you are. We 
want to know about all these 
things, just as you do. But with 
matters changing from minute 
to minute, a comment upon cur- 
rent economics looks’ funny 
after it’s a day old. We'd rather 
write the natural history of the 
hodag. So don’t look for analy- 
sis and prophesy about the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration 
in this department. Look in the 
other pages. We may talk about 
it after the event but not before. 


Ruling Out Unethical 
Competition 

Mr. Sutliff made a few cau- 
tious comments about the whole 
undertaking, and he particularly 
mentioned one matter of which 
other lumbermen have spoken. 
He expressed the hope that the 
Federal control of merchandising 
might eventually do something 
definite about unethical competi- 
tion, either by means of licensing 
dealers or otherwise. Perhaps 
this will have been taken care of 
by the time this story is in type. 
But whether it is or not, quite 
a number of merchants who are 
hopeful of public control, and 
who are helping to make the ef- 
fort a success, feel that a control 





This BATTEAU was supplied to the 
Logging Museum at the Yawkey-Bis- 
sell Lumber Co. 





of wages and hours will not be 
enough, that there are many 
ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain which are not 
compassed by wages and hours. 
They think if the co-operating 
dealer is required to do certain 
things he should not be handi- 
capped in such a way that the 
unethical dealer can take advan- 
tage of him. Mr. Sutliff added 
that he understood perfectly the 
fact that the initial effort of the 
Government was to increase em- 
ployment, and that it was not 
primarily to take the briers out 
of the mercantile path. But there 
seems no logical place to stop. 
If men are to be hired, other 
men must hire them. If such 
employment serves to put the 
employer on the skids, what is 
to become of the employees? All 
of which, of course, is just one 
of the million questions asked. 
The Government no doubt is an- 
swering them as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Effect of Too Little Rain on 
Lumber Sales 


The Rhinelander’ Builders’ 
Supply Co., of which Robert 
Schuelke is manager, has also 
been feeling the effects of crop 
shortage on the farms. This is 
the second or third year of too 
little rain, a whim of nature 
which no one wants to become 
a habit. At the time of our visit 
some rains had been falling, too 
late for the hay but useful in 
discouraging fires in the woods. 
A few brush and slash fires were 
burning, and, while the foresters 
were not much worried, they 
were glad to see the rains. 
Although this company desig- 
nates itself as a builders’ supply 
concern, it does not interpret 
these words to mean hardware 
or even paint. Mr. Schuelke said 
that while he had no objection 
to these things as mercantile 
lines, he thought they had to be 
taken with discretion and with 
due regard for local conditions. 
He does not look with equanim- 
ity upon the possible temper of 
druggists and hardware dealers, 
and if such emotion should issue 
in rival stocks of roofing in these 
places. it would be just too bad. 


All of which has been discussed 
in general in this department, if 


we remember correctly, rather 
recently. 
Mr. Schuelke also was inter- 


ested in devices of the Govern- 
ment to make ethical dealing 
popular among all and sundry; 
by means of licenses or there- 
abouts. He had an eye on the 
“snowbird.” This fowl, you un- 
derstand, while not exactly in 
the same natural history with 
the hodag, is nothing to contem- 
plate with pleasure. He is the 
fellow who ships in a car of coal 
now and then and sells it under 
conditions which don’t make for 
wholesome trade relations, either 
for himself or for his ethical 
competitors. Winters get right 
up and winter in these parts; 
and fuel is an important factor 
in the amenities. So the snow- 
bird can and does cause much 
anguish, both among the custom- 
ers whose wide-eyed confidence 
he betrays, and among dealers 
who know what he is doing but 
are stopped from applying cor- 
rective measures. If General 
Johnson will loan us that bust 
in the nose, with complete direc- 
tions for applying, our fuel 
dealer friends doubtless could 
point out some suitable targets. 





A VETERAN RIVER LOGGER, Alvin 
Tubbs (left) explained many of the 
Logging Museum exhibits to the 
Realm. The caretaker of the museum 


is Ed. Hackett (right). Their blasts 


on the camp dinner horn, the Realm 
claims, are good for any retailer's 
appetite 
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Unless the lumber 
dealer gets out of 
the dark as to his 
credit risks he'll be 














in the red as to 
profits 
Collection practice was deliberately 


chosen as the heading of this article rather 
than collection policy. A lot of lumber and 
building supply dealers have a collection 
“policy,” but too few of them translate that 
policy into practice. In the last analysis, the 
thoroughness of collection procedure is an indi- 
cation of whether the retailer himself is going 
to decide when the customers will pay or 
whether the customers are to do the deciding. 


Pick Your Credit Customers 


_ Effective collection practice begins with the 
first extension of credit. If a customer came in 
and asked you to lend him $100, you'd think 
twice before doing so. But that’s no different 
from selling him $100 worth of lumber on 
credit. Just as you wouldn’t lend your money 
to everyone, you won't want to give credit to 
everyone. There are some dishonest people in 
every locality. Others are too optimistic about 
how quickly they can pay up. In a way, they 
are just as poor credit risks as the dishonest 
customers. Fundamentally, the best credit risk 
is the man who has character, capital, and ca- 
pacity. li he hasn’t the first, the latter won't 
be worth much. 

At least a partial explanation of why there 
are credit losses is found in a recent survey of 
the Building Material Credit Association, Los 
Angeles, based on replies received from eighty- 
five firms: 

63 firms reported average of 27 percent 
losses due to dishonesty of customers. 

58 firms reported 
losses due to 

61 firms reported average of 32 
losses due to insufficient financing. 

40 firms 
losses due 


average of 28 
incompetency 


percent 
of customers. 


percent 


reported average of 17 
to taking a chance. 


percent 


36 firms reported average of 11 
losses due to failure to investigate. 


percent 


14 firms reported average of 9 percent 
losses due to incorrect information. 

36 firms reported average of 13 percent 
losses due to other known causes. 

22 firms reported average of 12 percent 


losses due to reasons not known. 


Don’t be too quick, therefore, to grant credit. 
Plan to make a careful investigation of credit 
applicants. A growing number of firms have 
definite credit application forms, which they 
ask the applicant to fill out. These forms in- 
clude information about property owned, bank 
accounts, store accounts, occupation etc., with 
regard to individuals; and in addition, capital, 
business done, profits, rating etc., for construc- 
tion firms. 

References should never be considered merely 
a matter of form; actually check them up. lf 
there is a credit bureau in your community, it 
will pay you to affiliate with it, and to call 
upon it for reports. A credit bureau has the 
facilities for securing a greater variety of in- 
formation about customers than the average in- 
dividual would have, a particularly valuable 
advantage in the case of a stranger moving into 
the neighborhood or a firm with whom you 
haven't previously done business. 

All interviews in connection with credit ap- 
plications should be handled tactfully, so as to 
avoid resentment and to maintain good will. 


See That Terms Are Understood 


The first step in effective collection practice 
is to be sure that your customers understand 
your terms. The time to make those terms 
clear is when an account is first opened. After 
you have investigated credit references and de- 
cided that a person or a building firm is worthy 
of credit, send out a letter outlining definitely 
that bills are due on a certain date and explain- 
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EFFECTIVE 


COLLECTION 


RACTICE 


[By F. Harvey Morse, Secretary-Treasurer 
Howell-Morse (Inc.), New York] 


ing that credit is extended on the condition of 
prompt remittance. You may also want to 
explain that such a policy in the long run cuts 
the cost to the builder, due to the fact that you 
use mostly your own working capital instead 
of borrowing from the bank. 

The following letter is one actually used to 
help dealers “get off on the right foot” with a 
new credit customer : 

OUR CREDIT PLAN 

In accordance with your request we have 

opened for you at our yard a line of credit 


OO 60 Bn cacce 
Our business experience has proved that 
it is better for the customer and better for 


us if we start with a definite understanding 
of our credit plan. Under this plan we will 
be glad to charge your account with pur- 
chases to the amount mentioned. We will 
send you a statement at the end of each 
month covering your purchases for the month, 
and will expect you to remit on or before 
the 30th of the month following. We have 
arranged credit for you with this understand- 
ing. 

All bills not paid by the 30th of the follow- 
ing month will bear interest at 6 percent from 
that date until paid. We are operating our 
business on a very close margin of profit. 
The very favorable prices at which you buy 
includes a credit charge sufficient to carry 
your account not more than an average of 
forty-five days. To carry your account longer 
will require additional capital which we 
must borrow from the bank. The bank will 
charge us 6 percent and that is the charge 
we are passing along to you. 





APPEALS IN 
COLLECTION 


|. Information. Let the customer know 


how much he owes. Statements will take 
care of this. 
2. Remind them. With a _ duplicate 


statement bearing a collection sticker sug- 
gesting that payment has been overlooked. 


3. Appeal to customer's fairness. ‘Don't 
you think it only fair to let us have what is 


due us?” 
4. Play for an explanation. Re-sell cus- 
tomer on his purchase. “You have our 


goods; you used them; they must have been 
satisfactory or we would have heard from 
you.” 


5. Shame him into a reply. ‘If someone 
owed you money and made no effort to 
pay it, how would you feel? How would 
you feel if he didn't answer your friendly 
letters? How would you feel if he didn't 
keep his agreement?" 


6. Threatening Stage. Some customers 
do let their bills run until you have to sug- 
gest that the law has provided means of 


collection. Point out risks to his credit 
reputation. 
7. The final step—the attorney. This 


should follow a final warning to the cus- 
tomer that collection will be turned over 
to attorney if payment isn't made by a 
definite date. 
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Kick the question 
mark out of your 
business. Check up 
on applicants for 
credit before grant- 
ing their requests 














We know that you will be more than 
pleased with our building materials and 
with our service. You can be sure that 
we are glad to have you as a customer. 


We hope to serve you for many years. 


If, in particular cases, you arrange special 
terms for a customer, a special letter covering 
same will be required. 


Refusing Credit to Unworthy 


But, suppose that after investigation you find 
that an applicant isn’t worthy of credit? Cer- 
tainly, don’t be afraid to say, “No” in such a 
case—but you will want to make every effort 
to hold that applicant as a cash customer. It’s 
better, however, to lose a customer than to 
lose the cash he owes. 


Re-emphasize Terms When Bill Is Due 


The prompt payment of bills is largely a 
matter of habit. The reason so many people 
are lax in their payments is largely because the 
merchant is lax in letting them know that he 
actually does expect them to live up to the 
terms he has laid down. 

When you send out your first statement to a 
customer accompany it with a letter which 
gives an outline of the terms agreed upon. The 
following is a suggestion: 


YOUR FIRST STATEMENT 
Recently we opened a line of credit for 
you. At that time we explained our plan 


fully and told you that we would send you 
a statement of your account at the end of 
each month. 

Enclosed is your first statement. It in- 
cludes all your purchases from us from the 
first item charged up to the end of the month 
Please check this statement carefully. If it 
does not agree with your records we will 
be very glad to check with you. 

As previously explained our credit plan 
calls for payment of each month’s bill not 
later than the 30th of the following month. 
Our business is conducted on a very narrow 
margin of profit. Because of this narrow 
margin of profit we must charge interest on 
accounts that are not paid within 30 days of 
the end of the month. This charge is at the 
rate of 6 percent, which is exactly the inter- 
est we pay the bank for the money which we 
must borrow to carry an account. However, 
should you prefer to pay this bill within ten 
days we will allow you a cash discount of 
2 percent. 

We carry a complete line of lumber and 
building supplies. No matter what your 
needs, we can supply them quickly and at 
reasonable prices. 


\ll other things being equal, the more quickly 
collections are handled the surer the lumber 
dealer is of getting his money. The easiest 
time to collect a bill is when it falls due; the 
customer’s sense of obligation being greatest 
then. The longer you let collections run the 
less the chance of getting your money. A cus- 
tomer who finds that he can’t pay all of his 
bills monthly will pay first those creditors who 
let it be known that they expect to be paid 
promptly. 


Remind Customer of Obligation 


Remember you want to establish the prompt 
paying habit in your customers. For that rea- 
son it is not a good idea to let a bill “ride” 
too long before reminding your customer that 
he is in debt to you. If a bill is not paid when 
due a reminder should go out not more than 
15 days later. This may be another statement 
to which is attached a striking reminder 
sticker. Such a reminder is more or less ob- 
viously formal and assumes that the customer 
has just overlooked payment. 

Another reason for prompt collection prac- 
tice is that you hold your customer that way. 
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li you let collections drag, if you let a cus- 
tomer’s bills pile up and don’t give much at- 
tention to payment, the average customer will 
become self-conscious and rather than come in 
and tell you that he can’t pay right now he 
will go to a competitor for his further pur- 
chases. In the case of delinquencies, therefore, 
it is important that you let the customer know 
that you want to be of genuine assistance to 
him in meeting his obligations. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Don’t make threats unless you intend to 
carry them out. Frequently the final warning 
(appeal No. 7) will bring in the money before 
legal steps are necessary. The fact that a 
customer persisting in his delinquency must 
deal with a stranger from whom he doesn’t 
know what to expect, helps to shake him out 
of his laxness. 

Letters based on each of these appeals should 
be mailed approximately ten days apart, but 
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the interval may be varied to suit the particu- 
lar customer. However, it is advisable to call 
personally on some of the “slow pays” before 
the final letters are sent. It is sometimes rather 
more difficult to make excuses face to face than 
to ignore a letter asking for remittance. 

[A second article by Mr. Morse, dealing 
with other phases of “Effective Collection 
Practice,” will appear in the issue of Oct. 
14.—Editor.] 





Temporary Silos 


Offer Big Sales 


Opportunity to Dealer 


\ 


narket that exists wherever corn is pro- 
duced is now approaching its seasonal high 
point, and during the next few weeks will 
aftord splendid opportunity for the retail lum- 
ier dealers of the corn belt to cash in on some 
highly profitable business—that of supplying 
material for construction of temporary silos 
for utilizing the farmers’ surplus corn; or, 
where the crop has been a partial failure be- 
cause of drought, storms or insects, of salvaging 
what remains of it. 

Many dealers already know of, and are profit- 
ng by, this market which was first “discov- 
ered’ some four or five years ago, and which 
has been steadily widening ever since, as the 
news of “a good thing” has been passed along 
irom farmer to farmer and from dealer to 
dealer. But there are many dealers who do not 
vet know about it, or who are skeptical as to 
the possibilities of developing real business 
therefrom. The purpose of this article is to 
state a few facts concerning this comparatively 
new market, relate a few experiences of deal- 
ers who are benefiting therefrom, and let the 
others decide as to whether they are missing 
out on a good thing—all this being in line with 
the editorial policy of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of keeping dealers informed as to new 
sources of profit (the subject having been first 
discussed in our issue of Aug. 30, 1930). 

The materials used in construction of these 
temporary silos is cribbing or snow fencing, 
set up in circular fashion and lined with Sisal- 
kraft in accordance with a simple technique de- 
veloped by the manufacturer of that product 
and which is fully explained and illustrated in 
the sales literature which it supplies dealers 
upon request. 

Believing that readers would be more inter- 
ested in hearing direct from lumber dealers who 
have developed a good trade in these tem- 
porary silos in their communities than in any- 
thing that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or the 
manufacturer of the product used therein might 
say concerning same, we addressed inquiries a 
few days ago to a number of dealers known to 
be actually cultivating that trade. The replies 
are just now coming in, those quoted herein 


having been received the very day this issue 
went to press; and the accompanying photo- 
graphs were taken within the last week by J. B. 
Laun Co., Kiel, Wis. While it happens that all 
these reports come from Wisconsin, doubtless 
other States and sections will be heard from. 


Sells Fifty Silos This Year 


The J. B. Laun Co., retail lumber dealer at 
Kiel, Wis., reports: 

“This year the farmers had an extra big crop 
of corn, and we have capitalized the fact that 
the permanent silos on the farms could not hold 
all of it. Whereas last year we sold fifteen of 
these temporary silos, thus far this year we 
have sold over fifty. We advertise these silos 
in our local newspaper. 

“All of the customers that we sold last year 
were well satisfied, and so the word has spread 





Preserve your 


SURPLUS CORN 


In a temporary silo 


A temporary silo is so quickly and 
easily erected and costs so very 
little you just can’t afford to be 
without one. A 16 foot diameter, 
12 foot high silo for the small 
amount of $19.75. 

For particulars, just call 24. 


J. B. LAUN CO. 











Newspaper ad of a Wisconsin dealer 


from one farmer to another. Most of the silos 
sold by us were 10 to 15 feet in diameter, and 
12 to 16 feet high, all lined with Sisalkraft. 
We found the sales very profitable, and in addi- 
tion it gave us contact with farmers who also 





This photo gives a good idea of how the tem- 
porary silos are constructed 


bought some lumber and other building ma- 
terial at the same time they bought the silo 
material.” 

An interesting experience is related by the 
Chilton Millwork Co., a retail lumber concérn 
located at Chilton, Wis., which tells of the 
origin of its trade in temporary silos, and how 
its market has since developed, as follows: 

“Driving through the country in 1932 I 
noticed a temporary silo on one farm and be- 
came interested. Stopping to inspect same, | 
learned that the silo had been lined with Sisal- 
kraft and was proving very satisfactory. 


News Spreads Like Wildfire 

“This being a dairy section about 75 percent 
of our farmers have either concrete or wood 
silos. The yield of corn this year was far be- 
vond expectation, and after filling the perma- 
nent silos there remained, in many cases, five 
to eight acres of corn still to be cut. With a 
little advertising and personal contact regard- 
ing the storage of the surplus silage, a few 
temporary silos were erected, using snow fence 
lined with Sisalkraft. When others saw how 

(Continued on page 41) 





Left: On this farm near Kiel, Wis., a temporary silo has been constructed beside the permanent one—Right: Filling a temporary silo with this 
year’s crop (Note the man inside tramping down contents) 
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“Visual Appeal” Helps Sell Insulation 


\ny salesman who finds one 
good prospect a day for a period 
of a month stands a_ splendid 
chance of closing several sales. 
The Riverside Lumber Co., located 
on the banks of Grand River at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has a “silent 
salesman” which averages 40 pros- 
pects every 30 days—its display 
window. 

That was the number of persons 
who came into the office to inquire 
about a complete insulation serv- 
ice offered by the yard and fea- 
tured in the display window Aug. 
15 to Sept. 15. Attracted by the 
display of insulation materials and 
methods, they dropped in for more 


stop-light at the intersection of 
Monroe avenue; and of those who 
stopped to look a number of valu- 
able prospects resulted. 

A sign in the background of the 
window display exhorted passers- 
by to, “Use the type of material 
best suited to your purpose; con- 
sult. our specialist before you in- 
sulate your house; he may save you 
money or prevent a mistake.” A 
free consultation service through 
George Bryant, local insulation en- 
gineer, was provided by the lum- 
ber concern. The offer of free es- 
timate of cost of insulating a home 
and of the resulting fuel savings 
proved attractive. “Prospects” who 


required. For the special sale pe- 
riod the yard featured Evenaire 
insulating board but it also handles 
Insulite and Celotex. 

A few years ago Joseph Noort- 
hoek, president Riverside Lumber 
Co., decided to cut through the side 
of his yard, which extends along 
Leonard street, and to build a dis- 
play window and sales room. The 
window has a wide enough apron 
to accommodate displays of sev- 
eral feet depth. An auxiliary plat- 
form can also be added. Omission 


of any backing to the display win- 
dow affords persons on the street 
a view of the attractive sales room, 
with its row of paints and display 


uses small advertisements in the 
local papers. The success of the 
classified ads is believed to be due 
to concentrating attention on one 
or two products, and on price, 
rather than on the institution. This 
company has found that business 


increased about a third during 
September. Millwork _ turnover 
gained substantially. More busi- 


ness comes from out of town than 
from within the city, leading to 
the conclusion that farmers are 
benefiting from the harvests. 
Smaller yards in the rural sections 
of Michigan bear this out, with 
reports of heavier sales. 





information. Several sales to 
these prospects resulted. Insula- 
tion seldom moves fast; it must be 
merchandised. The display win- 
dow offered one method of doing 
so. The Riverside company re- 
peatedly has resorted to its display 
window and show room for selling 
odd items such as barn paints and 
automobile trailers, in addition to 
standard millwork. 

A large roll of rock wool insula- 
tion in blanket form featured the 
window display of insulating ma- 
terials. Bags of rock wool were 
arranged artistically at the sides, 
with identifying signs. A series of 
miniature wall sections showed 
various methods of insulating side 
walls. Construction methods al- 
ways are interesting to the public, 
and the display capitalized a psy- 
chological fact. The display 
stopped passers-by on busy Leon- 
ard street; drew attention from 
motorists momentarily halted by a 


came into the office were given lit- 
erature on insulation, together with 
such detailed information as they 


Riverside 





This window display of Riverside Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
developed many good prospects for insulation sales. 


of door casings and window sash. 
Supplementing the window dis- 
play, the 


Lumber Co. 


The Riverside yard during the 
summer realized some extra busi- 
ness from the fad for house 
trailers, just as last winter it bene- 
fited by building tennis tables. 
Material for 40 of the trailers was 
sold during the summer months, 
at a sales cost of $325 apiece. 

Designed in the company’s shop, 
the house trailer is 11 feet long, 
6 feet 4 inches high and weighs 
999 pounds. It “sleeps” four peo- 
ple on collapsible spring mattress 


beds, and has a_ completely 
equipped kitchenette. The price 
of $325 includes license plates, 


tires, all hardware, window screens 
and glass, and a ball and socket 
hitch. Material for the trailer is 
sold milled and cut, ready to as- 
semble, or as a complete job. 

The Riverside Lumber Co. is a 
“family yard,” Joseph Noorthoek 
being president; Joseph Noorthoek, 
jr., vice president; A. M. Noor- 
thoek, secretary-treasurer; Roger 
J. Noorthoek, in sales office. 


When “Farmers” Sell Fence Posts Direct 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 25.—Lumber 
dealers of the Northwest are seeking to devise 
some method of mitigating the evils caused by 
farmers, and other men claiming to be farmers, 
who truck into town great quantities of fence 
posts which they say they cut “from my farm 
up in the woods.” On numerous occasions it 
has been learned that the posts were stolen, or 
cut without the land-owner’s permission; fre- 
quently the trucker tries to sell them to the 
lumber dealer, loads up the merchant with as 
large a stock as he can take, and then sells 
the customers direct at a lower price than he 
asked of the dealer. Frequently, also, the posts 
themselves are very low grade—in one instance 
balsam too small for pulp mills to use—but are 
sold to unsuspecting customers for northern 
white cedar, a practice which not only discredits 
the cedar as a post material but also makes it 
appear that the lumbermen, who really supply 
cedar for the prices quoted, are “robbing” cus- 
tomers with high prices. 


Intend to "Branch Out" 


It now appears that these enterprising gen- 
tlemen, well pleased with results to date, intend 
to “broaden the line” to include lumber, lath, 
shingles, and other commodities. Facing this 
possibility, or probability, lumbermen are real- 
izing the need of some kind of action, as was 
to be seen in the 735 replies, from dealers in 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Nebraska, to ques- 
tionnaires sent out by N. E. Boucher, secretary 
of the Western Red Cedar Association-North- 
ern White Cedar Association, Consolidated. Of 


these, 669 disapproved of such distribution. 

Truckers solicited post business from 327 of 
these dealers, and sold to 95 of them; 268 deal- 
ers knew of trucker sales to consumers. In 
summing up the results of the canvass by ques- 
tionnaire, Mr. Boucher said: 

The practice apparently sprung from a sys- 
tem of barter where farmers would trans- 
port grain, feed and produce to the timbered 
sections and sell or exchange these for fence 
posts, later inducing the casual trucker resi- 
dent of the timber section to transport posts 
to the agricultural areas, disposing of same 
to lumber dealers where possible and failing 
in this, to elevators, garages and filling sta- 
tions in exchange for gas, tires, grain, forage 
and in cases leaving the posts on consign- 
ment with such agencies, thus opening new 
sources of competition for the lumber dealers, 
and in many instances dealing with the con- 
sumer direct. Instances were frequent where 
the dealer’s purchases were aimed at protect- 
ing his market by absorbing the deliveries to 
capacity, which only invited further deliv- 
eries which were sold direct to consumers. 


Mr. Boucher then quoted from some of the 
letters sent him regarding this problem, by 
dealers. Some of these observations included: 


We understand there were so many brought 
to this town that the dealers couldn’t take 
on any more. Then the trucker put a sign 
on his car, naming a price, delivering any 
amount that a farmer would want. 

He solicits yard trade and fills them up, and 
then solicits consumer direct at a less price 
than he sells the yards. This trouble will be 
eliminated before long as his truck is about 
gone and has not paid for timber purchased 
last winter. 


In all cases where we have 
check up he has sold to the consumer for 
less than he wanted of us. In some cases 
the real owner of the posts has followed up 
to find where his posts had been sold, claim- 
ing he did not get his share of the proceeds. 

We find on questioning truckers that they 
are reluctant to give information as to where 
the posts are from and in our opinion many 
posts are hauled in here that were stolen. 

We do not intend to buy any more posts 
from truckers as there has been a number of 
complaints in this vicinity that there have 
been quite a few posts stolen from the 
owners. They have been trying to trace 
posts without much success. 


been able to 


Buyers From Truckers Take Risks 


Anyone buying posts from truckers and 
not having full knowledge as to just where 
they come from and the owner of the land 
from which the posts were cut is sure taking 
chances on paying for the posts twice. This 
happened to a firm I used to work for. The 
party that sold us the posts did not pay the 
State of Minnesota, and the State came to 
us for payment of all posts bought through 
that dealer. 

All of the truckers claim that they are 
farmers hauling their own stuff. By the 
looks of their trucks, farming must pay very 
well up in the woods. 


Quality, too, is an important factor, and Mr. 
3oucher said: “While at times genuine north- 
ern white cedar posts of good quality are ex- 
changed, a substantial portion seems to be com- 
posed of miscellaneous lots, unsorted as to size 
or grade.” As previously mentioned, one dealer 


reported the purchase by a trucker of rejected 
balsam pulpwood, too small for making paper, 
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but which an inexperienced person could not 
distinguish from cedar. Two other dealers said, 
“These truckers sell inferior merchandise and 
make the customer think the retail dealers are 
holding them up,” and “I found they had in- 
ferior timber, poplar posts, trying to sell me 
for red cedar posts.” Some of the effects of 
these tactics on regularly constituted business 
are reflected in these reports from lumber deal- 
ers: 

We believe the trucking and selling direct 
to consumers constitutes a bigger evil than 
really realized. Located as we are we have 
noted an ever-increasing number of trucks 
transporting wood posts. These venders will 
solicit from anyone that may be a prospect. 
They have even interested filling stations in 
this city to retail their posts. 

We have not sold more than 50 posts in 
the past two years, since truckers have been 
selling them direct to the customer. 


They get the farmer to call up for prices 
and then—or before—they will beat any 
price named. These truckers have sold 90 


percent of the white cedar posts sold in our 
Minnesota territory. 

The question is: What to do about it? In 
some, towns the local licensing provisions have 
heen invoked to discourage this form of ped- 
dling. In Minnesota the law requires contract 
carriers to file schedules with the State Com- 
mission, but does not prohibit the transporta- 
tion of material which the trucker himself owns. 


Spot Logging 


Slash burning in the forests of about 
the Pacific coast has been a sub- 
ject of perennial controversy for 
many years. The recent most dis- 
astrous fires in Oregon will no 
doubt bring this subject, and in 
fact the entire subject of fire pre- 
vention in the woods, to the fore- 
front in all logging and forestry 
meetings this fall. 

The Mason County Logging Co., 
of Bordeaux, Wash., for the past 
three years has been practicing fire 
control methods based on_ the 
fundamental idea of spot logging. 
By spot logging is meant logging 
small areas spotted through the 
timber, leaving stands of green tim- 
ber between the spots. 

The first requirement in this 
method is extensive railroad con- 
struction, both main line and spurs, 
far in advance of The 
operator then can go in on in- 
dividual settings, leaving ample fire 
break between one setting and the 
next. The fire break can consist 
of one or two settings of green 
timber between the spots. In the 
fall, when weather conditions are 


matches, 


logging. 


right, each spot that has been 
logged over that vear is burned 
over quickly and thoroughly. The 


spots have been logged very clean 
and all snags felled before firing. 

The following year the company . 
logs the settings between the spots 
burned the previous year. This 
can be done with safety, because 
the fire can be easily controlled on 
the ground burned the previous 
year. 

Usually it logs one spar tree to 
a spot, although it occasionally 
may log two spar trees in one spot. 
The areas will run from thirty to 
about eighty acres in extent. 

Burning slash in the fall is done 
only on advice from the State for- 
ester’s office that weather forecasts 
show safe conditions. When the 
burning is done in spots next to 
green timber, the fires are first set 


fifty 
line, and this portion of slash is 
burned heavily 
to set fire any place else. 
proved method of setting such as 
torch, or flame or gasoline can and 
is used. 
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It may be that the many-sided National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act can be maneuvered in some 
way to give the lumber dealer a chance for 
fair competition; and it is also possible that 
older legislation can be brought to bear on the 
subject, by punishing some of the offenders on 
grounds of misrepresentation, if this can be 
proved. 

Most effective of ail, however, probably would 
be a strong campaign of educational advertis- 
ing on the part of the dealer, in local newspa- 
pers and otherwise, pointing out the advantages 
which the customers will obtain by buying the 
“real thing” from a reputable source. 





To Act for Better Housing 


The National Association for Better Hous- 
ing will hold its organization convention at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 31 and Noy. 1. Special ar- 
rangements have been made with the Union 
League Club for three entire floors of guest 
rooms for those attending, which rooms will 
be available for non-members of the club for 
this occasion. 

“A concerted effort will be made to obtain 
favorable concessions for the home owner un- 
der the NRA,” according to announcement by 
J. Soule Warterfield, vice president of the 
Starrett Building Co. and chairman of the or- 


for Fire Con 


feet from the timber — care 


attempting 
Any ap- 


before 


the wet season. 
Considerable 





ABOVE—In the foreground is logged-over land, showitig clean logging and 
well burned over slashings, with absence of snags, while in the background is 
green timber that acts as a fire-break as slash burning is done on the logged- 


over tract 


BELOW-—Slash fires are set during the fall in the ‘spots’ that have been 
logged over, and these are prevented from spreading by their surrounding 
belt of green timber, or, as logging proceeds, perhaps by tracts that have 


been logged and burned over in previous years 


trol 


is taken in guarding bridges. 
All debris, chunks and brush under 
the bridges and about thirty feet 
on each side are cleaned out. 
debris is piled and burned during 
When firing is in 


process, an attempt is made to burn 
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ganization committee, who further says: 


Every effort will be made to keep costs 
within the limit of public acceptance for the 
home buyer. As this type of building utilizes 
the maximum amount of labor an upturn in 
such activity will do more to aid unemploy- 
ment than any other form of construction for 
the building trades. 

My recent observations in Washington, con- 
tinued Mr. Waterfield, indicate that the ad- 
ministration will doubtless make favorable 
financial concessions to aid home building 
projects, and a unified recommendation by the 
National Association for Better Housing as 
to conditions and policies would be received 
with favor at the capital. 

More than 500 people attended our original 
conference last May, and owing to the inter- 
est in this coming meeting advance reserva- 
tions will be necessary to assure admittance 
to all sessions. 

Of particular 
dustry and to 


interest to the housing in- 
the public as well will be a 
summarization of the various NRA codes 
affecting building materials, contractors, 
financial agencies and real estate. 

Subjects rather than speakers will be 
scheduled. Out of an open discussion of 
matters of key importance is expected to 
crystallize a program of action of a quite 
definite sort. 

Requests for admission tickets may be made 
to Henry A. Guthrie, secretary, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 


around the bridges first, and gen- 
erally a locomotive is kept at the 
bridge to keep it wetted down 
thoroughly. 

It is significant that this com- 
pany, although it has twenty-five 
bridges in one 9-mile stretch of 
road, has not lost a bridge since 
1924. Since it began practicing 
spot logging, the company has 
never had a fire out of control. The 
entire organization is fire-con- 
scious and alert. The men comply 
with all fire protective require- 
ments. Portable pumps and hose 
and all approved equipment are 
kept. Watchmen are kept at don- 
keys day and night, and watchmen 
are kept at tail blocks. : 

Wilfred Bordeaux, manager otf 
the Mason County Logging Co., 
and George Cummings, superin- 
tendent, the men most directly re- 
sponsible, are highly enthusiastic 
about spot logging, with its ac- 
companying clean burning of slash 
in these small areas, as the safest 
possible method of slash disposal 
and fire control generally. The 
results, and the condition of the 
slash in the company’s operations 
of the last few years, speak for 
themselves. Any conservationist or 
fire warden viewing these opera- 
tions must be impressed with the 
lack of hazard in the logged-over 
areas. 

The Mason County Logging Co., 
one of the pioneer operations of 
the district, began operating in 
1892. The company has a large 
stand of excellent timber, including 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock 
and western red cedar. In addi- 
tion to logging for the log market 
of Puget Sound, the company sup- 
plies its own mills, which are 
operated under the separate cor- 
porate name the Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Bordeaux and Ma- 
lone, Wash. 

The Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., with E. W. Fischer as man- 
ager and sales manager, is well 
and favorably known tn the lumber 
trade of the United States, as man- 
ufacturer and shipper of high 
quality West Coast forest products 
for over a quarter-century. 


This 
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NEW PRODUCT 


Great Radio Program Backs 
Dealers’ Sales Efforts 


On Monday of this week the writer of this 
item, along with several million other people, 
had the pleasure of listening to the opening 
broadcast of the great nation-wide radio pro- 
gram of the Johns-Manville Corporation, which 
will be heard each Monday evening straight 
through to Oct. 23, over the National Broad- 
casting Co. network, beginning at 8:30 p. m. 


New York time; 7:30 p. m. Chicago time; 
6:30 p. m. Mountain time. Also from various 
West Coast stations at 9 p. m. Pacific time. 


This half-hour program each week is packed 
with entertainment, information and inspiration, 
all centering on the big idea of helping in the 
National Recovery program by creating a huge 
volume of home modernizing and repair jobs. 
Floyd Gibbons, America’s famous “headline 
hunter,” is the star of the program, with Victor 
Young and his orchestra supplying musical in- 
terludes. Gibbons throws all the force of his 
rapid-fire, hard-hitting oral salesmanship into 
the job of convincing home owners, especially 
the housewives of the country, that now is the 
time to have home remodeling and repair jobs 
done, thereby helping to transfer millions of 
men from the relief rolls to pay rolls, while at 
the same time benefiting the home owners from 
the economic standpoint. With the fine co 
operation characteristic of Johns-Manville, all 
radio prospects are urged to call on their local 
lumber dealers for full particulars concerning 
the $1,000,000 fund made available by Johns- 
Manville for financing remodeling and repair 
jobs, which is fully explained in the company’s 
new booklet “A Million Dollars to Lend” tell- 


ing all about the new Johns-Manville non- 
recourse financing plan whereby dealers are 


enabled to handle these jobs on a deferred-pay- 
ment basis. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that 
lumber dealers everywhere will be doing them- 
selves a good turn, and at the same time as- 
sisting in the National Recovery program, by 
aligning themselves with the tremendous sales 
program just launched by Johns-Manville 
through its radio program and other publicity 
measures designed to arouse the interest of 
millions of home owners in the proposition of 
having necessary repairs, modernizing, re-roof- 
ing etc., done now. The “Million Dollars To 
Lend” plan answers the objections of those who 
say “They would like to but haven't the neces- 
sary money.” <A big broadside circular, printed 
in colors, which fully describes the radio and 
publicity campaign now under way and offers 
dealers effective sales helps in the way of win 
dow posters, plates for newspaper advertise- 
ments (without charge), special mailing pieces 
etc., may be had by addressing Johns-Manville 
Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York. 





Making Things at Home 


To help lumber dealers serve the vast army 
of men and boys who find pleasure and profit 
in “making things at home,” the Insulite Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., has prepared a very at- 
tractive little illustrated booklet entitled “The 
Board of a Thousand Uses.” This booklet 
tells briefly of the source and method of* pro- 
duction of Insulite HardBoard, and then sug- 
gests some “57 varieties” of uses for same— 
this list barely scratching the surface of the hun- 
dreds of uses and purposes for which this pro- 
duct is especially adapted. 

lor information of any who may not be 
familiar with its character, Insulite HardBoard 
is described as a “thin, dense, hard surface, 
super-strong, grainless board produced by com- 
pressing, under great heat, the clean strong 
fibres of hardy northern woods. It is essen- 
tially a specialized product for the fabrication 
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AND RETAIL 
SALES HELPS 


of articles or the enslosure of areas where hard 
surface, glassy smooth finish, durability, super- 
transverse and tensile strength is required.” 
Dealers will find it a specially good move 
to place copies of this booklet in the hands of 
manual training teachers in the schools, thereby 
helping them in their work with the students, 
and familiarizing them with a product espe- 
cially suited to manual training activities. Then, 
too, the material is ideal for amateur and home 
woodworkers. While the booklet specifically 
tells of only a few of the “thousand uses” for 
which it is especially adapted, it opens vistas 
of utility and paves the way for orders. 
Dealers may obtain samples, both of the book- 
let and of the product itself, by addressing 
Department 8-4, The Insulite Co., Minneapolis. 





. . 

"Dining Tables’ for Hogs 

C. E. Thuma, of the Adams-Thuma Co., 
Jamestown, Ohio, reports considerable interest 
manifested by farmers in exhibits made by his 
company at the recent Ohio and Indiana State 
fairs, and believes that with improved farm 
prices good business will follow. This concern, 
which operates a retail lumber yard and planing 
mill, produces a line of small portable buildings, 
known as the Thumabuilt Products, which in- 
cludes hog houses, self-feeders, brooder houses 
etc. The self-feeders for hogs are equipped 
with individual feeding troughs, shaped to pre- 
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vent waste. They are built by the company’s 
regular planing mill force, production schedules 
being arranged so that one line does not con- 
flict with another. These feeders are sold gen- 
erally through dealers, thus far principally in 
the States of Ohio and Indiana. 


New Edition of Catalog 


The new 52-page third edition of 1933 catalog 
of the Henry G. Lange Machine Works, Chi- 
cago, lists the various glass-shop tools, supplies 
and machinery used in automobile glass repair 
shops and similar lines made by this concern, 
It is very complete, and convenient as to size. 
The Lange concern last year celebrated its 50th 
anniversary as a manufacturer of glass-shop 
equipment. Copies of the catalog may be had 
by writing the Henry G. Lange Machine 
Works, 166 North May Street, Chicago. 


—_————S——— 


Puts New Truck on the Market 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 25.—After two 
years of experimentation and construction in 
the truck field, officials of the Marmon-Her- 
rington Co., of Indianapolis, announced that it 
will begin truck construction on a commercial 
basis. The line will start with the production 
of 1%-ton models that will compare with con- 
ventional trucks with the exception of the use 
of four-wheel drive instead of usual two-wheel 
drive. For two years the company has been 
building trucks to specifications for special 
hauling needs, including fleets for mechaniza- 
tion of army units, and the forty-ton trucks for 
use in Iraq oil fields. 








Building Material in Demand 


Houstoy, Tex., Sept. 27—East Texas lum- 
ber concerns are watching with anxious eyes 
the effort of the citizens of the storm swept Rio 
Grande Valley to secure outside aid for finan- 
cing the rel uilding of the structures destroyed 
or damaged by the recent tropical hurricane. 
Thus far, progress has been relatively slight. 

The damage done to buildings is roughly esti- 
mated at $15,000,900 to $20,000,000. No accur- 
ate survey has been attempted. Some say half 
of this~loss was covered by storm insurance, 
and that this will be put back into construction 
as rapidly as funds are collected. 

3ut if the Rio Grande Valley is to rebuild 
what the hurricane destroyed, the Valley people 
must secure much outside aid, according to those 
who have studied the situation. Thus far, no 
State or federal aid has been secured. 

Shipments from Houston and San Antonio 
into the four damaged Valley counties (Cam- 
eron, Willacy, Star and Hidalgo) have con- 
sisted mainly of sheet iron, shingles and com- 
position roofing materials. There have been 
some transit shipments of lumber and the line 
yards have replenished their stocks to some ex- 
tent. Approximately 100 cars of wood shingles 
from the West Coast have been shipped into the 
valley through Houston agents. One yard in 
Houston, carrying a large stock of red cedar 
shingles, promptly shipped six million shingles 
into the Valley, which were quickly distributed 
through retail yards in that territory. 

\s yet the amount of lumber shipped to the 
storm area has not been sufficient to affect 
stocks at the mills appreciably. However, if 
the outside aid hoped for is obtained, many 
millions of feet of lumber will be in demand 
in the coming year. 

Valley citizens of long established credit have 
heen able to go ahead with the purchasing of 
building materials, but for those without credit 
rating there has been no other alternative than 
“cash on the barrel head.” 

Houston firms with line yards in the Valley 
include Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., South 
Texas Lumber Co., John F. Grant Lumber Co., 
W. H. Norris Lumber Co., Southland Lumber 
Co., W. T. Carter Lumber Co., Taylor Lum- 
ber Co. and Temple Lumber Co. 


Each of these firms has sent representatives 
into the storm torn area to make personal ob- 
servations of conditions, and has kept a watch- 
ful eye on efforts being made to rebuild in the 
four counties. Outside of the four counties, 
the storm damage was comparatively slight. 
In the region of Corpus Christi, for instance, 
little rebuilding will have to be done as a re- 
sult of the hurricane. The extent of the dam- 
age is not as wide as first thought. 

In the Valley it is estimated that between 
5,000 and 8,000 homes were damaged or des- 
troyed. 





Is Appointed Lumber Industry 
Adviser to NRA 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Following 
the resignation of M. W. Stark, Columbus, 
Ohio, as lumber industry adviser to Thomas 
Glasgow, deputy NRA administrator, E. A. 
Selfridge has been appointed by General John- 
son to succeed him. Mr. Stark has accepted 
the position of executive director of the Na- 
tional Millwork Association, which constitutes 
a Division under the Lumber Code. Mr. 
Stark’s offices will be in Chicago. 

Mr. Selfridge is well known in the lumber 
industry and in the Government. He was for 
many years a successful lumber manufacturer 
in the California redwood region. After re- 
tirement, he was urged to become a lumber 
trade commissioner of the Department of Com- 
merce, and he served some years in that ca- 
pacity in the Far East and in Europe, having 
his headquarters respectively at Tokyo and 
London. He resigned four years ago to follow 
his agricultural hobbies, on a farm in Connecti- 
cut; but General Johnson persuaded him to 
return to public life for a while. 


C. Arthur Bruce, executive of the Lumber 
Code Authority, has called Authority meetings 
as follows: Price Committee, Oct. 2, 
Control Committee, Oct. 9, full meeting of the 
Authority, Oct. 16. All meetings will be held 
1337 Connecticut 





in the Authority offices at 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Sawmills Escape Serious Storm 
Damage 


New Bern, N. C., Sept. 25.—While this sec 
tion was in the center of the great storm that 
swept the Atlantic Coast on Sept. 15 and 16, 
the damage to important sawmill operations 
was comparatively small. The big mill here of 
the Rowland Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va., was 
not materially damaged, this company’s greatest 
loss being in timber that was blown down. The 
mill has been operating during the past week in 
order to salvage as much of this timber as 
possible. The J. E. Slater mill and the plant of 
the Pine Lumber Co. suffered the loss of con- 
siderable lumber that was washed away and 
sustained considerable damage to buildings and 
machinery. Mills in the surrounding sections 
had their smoke stacks blown down and some 
timber also was felled by the 
wind, but the amount of the 
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Residential awards in August showed a to- 
tal of $21,937,000 as against $23,630,400 for 
July and $20,766,800 for August, 1932. For 
the year to date residential contracts totaled 
$158,725,600 as against $203,205,600 in the cor- 
responding eight months of 1932. 

Publicly-financed construction contracts of 
all types let during August showed a good 
gain over July but were stil] measurably 
lower in volume than in August of last year. 
Privately-financed construction awards of all 
descriptions let during August showed a de- 
cline from July but were still above a year 
ago, 

Commenting on the outlook for the rest of 
the year the Dodge organization observes: 

“Contracts of all descriptions during the 
final four months of 1933 will probably range 
between 400 and 450 millions of dollars for 
the 37 eastern States. Of this indicated total 
more than 60 percent appears as the probable 
volume of publicly-financed work. 

“The full year’s construction contract total 
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now appears to range between $1,000,000,000 
and -$1,100,000,000 for the 37 States. During 
the year 1932 a contract total of $1,351,158,- 
700 was reported for the 37 eastern States.” 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Sept. 
16, 1933, totaled 1,223,403 cars, as follows: 
lorest products, 47,479 cars ( 





(a decrease of 
4,621 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Sept. 2); coke, 13,409 cars; ore, 75,777 
cars; coal, 234,147 cars; livestock, 38,801 cars; 
grain, 57,261 cars; merchandise, 320,527 cars; 
and miscellaneous, 436,002 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Sept. 16 show 
a decrease of 75,247 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 2. 





damage was comparatively 
small. 

In a spirit of rare helpful- 
ness and co-operation, ap- 
proximately 100 laborers at 
the plant of the Pine Lumber ]| 
Co. volunteered to work for 
one week without compensa- 
tion to repair damages caused 
by the hurricane. With only 
a few exceptions this includ- 
ed practically every mill em- 
ployee and W. Fred Averly, 
president and manager, ex- 
pressing his appreciation said 
that this was one of the best 
examples of co-operation in 
his experience. 


. . 
Completing Mill | 
NvuBIEBER, CALiF., Sept. 23 ff} 
The new Davis & Bowers | 

Lumber Co., which went 
into the final stages of com- 
pleting its plant. this month, 
plans to install resawing ma- 
chinery soon and raise the 
mill’s capacity to around 
100,000 feet a day. The main 
power for the mill will be 
steam. J. W. Bowers, C. H. 
Davis and John Davis are 
the owners, and have con- 
tracted with the Stockton 
Box Co., to take the lumber 
supply. 


August Total Shows 

. 

Gain 
August construction con- 
tracts totaled $106,131,100, 
according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. This was a 
cain of about 28 percent over 
July and was the largest 
monthly total thus far re- 
ported for 1933. For the 
elapsed eight months of 
1933 contracts totaled $620,- 
937,600 as against $929,836,- 
500 for the corresponding 
eight months of 1932. The 
gain in contracts over July 
| 


entirely due to in- 
creased activity in public 
works and public utilities. 
For the former the August 
total was somewhat more | 
than twice as large as the | 
July figure; for the later 
August awards were almost 
five times as large as in 
July. Public works con- 

tracts were considerably 

smaller, however, than in 

August, 1932, but public 
utilities awards were more 
than twice as large as 
those recorded in August of 


was 


NORTHERN WHITE PINE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO OUR DEALERS AND THE 
LUMBER INDUSTRY AT LARGE | 





MR. Guy F. McDonatp has 
been appointed Vice President 
in charge of sales of the Inter- 
national Lumber Company. 
Associated with him are men who 
have been with the company for 
a number of years, in various 
departments. All of these men 
are thoroughly versed in the 


work of their respective assign- 


GUY F. McDONALD 


| 
Vice President in charge of Sales | 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


W. L. CONGER 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
P. C. WENBERG 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


A. ]. WOOD 


Chicago, Illinois 


At the moment we wish to announce in addition to the foregoing that Messrs. EF. W. Backus and 
S.W. Backus have withdrawn from connection with the operation of the company and its 
subsidiaries as at September 18, 193}. 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(R.H.M. Rosinson, President) 


NORWAY PINE 


Mills at: INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. * KEEWATIN, ONTARIO * HUDSON, ONTARIO 


ments . 
.. appreciate our determination | 

to render first class service and | 

understand our policy to think 

out helpful suggestions to be 

given to our customers and 

prospective customers to the end 

that the Industry and, therefore, 

ourselves may be the beneficiaries 


of such constructive endeavor. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FE. W. KETTLETY 


.. Know our objectives 


J. P. CARROLL 
Chicago, Illinois 
F. R. RETTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WHITE SPRUCE ASPEN 





last year. 
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Front Page 
New York City, were 
re-elected vice  presi- 
dents. H. Brooke Sale, 
who for a number of 
years has been a direc- 

JOHN R. tor, was elected third 
THISTLETHWAITE; yice president. Direc- 
te-elected President tors re-elected for a 

three-year term are: 

R. C. Stimson, Memphis, Tenn.; Harry E. 
Kline, Louisville, Ky.; F. G. Christmann, St. 
Louis, Mo.; John W. McClure, Memphis, 
Tenn.; O. M. Krebs, Memphis, Tenn.; Preston 
P. Joyes, Louisville, Ky.; D. C. Wilson, 
Perry, Fla. 





Newcomers to the board, for a three-year 
term, are: 

J.S. Weidman, jr., Trout Creek, Mich.; H. S. 
Harmon, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. W. Runyan, 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. E. Cooper, Toronto, Ont. 

Lee Robinson, of Mt. Vernon, Ala., a vice 
president last year, was elected a director for a 
one-year term, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Robert Long Kellogg, of Monroe, 
La. 

As a gracious gesture, in acknowledgement 
of the fact that the lumber industry, apparently 
unlike some other industries which have gone 
to Washington to obtain codes, found in the 
Administration a fair-minded group of men, 
willing to extend all co-operation, the associa- 
tion adopted a resolution thanking General 
Johnson for making it possible for his deputy, 
Mr. Glasgow, to attend the convention, and 
extending “our appreciation of the co-operative 
spirit of the Administrator’s office, extended to 
the lumber industry in the development of a 
lumber code, as has been indicated to us by 
the reports received at this meeting.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


John R. Thistlethwaite, of Opelousas, La., 
president of the association, opened the con- 
vention Wednesday morning, and in his ad- 
dress briefly reviewed the events and conditions 
leading up to the enactment of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and the part taken by 
the association, through its officers and execu- 
tive committee, in the formulation of the lum- 
ber industry code, besides definitely stating the 
association’s position in regard to the admin- 
istration of the code. 

The executive committee, he said, after ob- 
serving the line-up of associations and vary- 
ing individual interests in regard to the code 
determined upon a policy which provides, as 
Mr. Thistlethwaite summarized it: 

1. That the membership of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, being com- 
posed about equally of hardwood manufac- 
turers and wholesale distributors, the asso- 
ciation could serve the industry best by 
acting as a fusing and co-ordinating agency 
for the hardwood industry as a whole. 

2. That the principal function of the as- 
sociation should continue to be the mainte- 
nance of grading and inspection standards 
for the industry, and that the association 
should be represented in any administrative 
agency established for the regulation of the 
hardwood industry from this standpoint in 
particular, 


With this policy in mind, he made it plain 
that the purpose in giving most of the meet- 
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ing over to discussion of the code was for the 
information of members and not for the bring- 
ing of pressure to bear to direct administra- 
tion of the legislation. He said: 

While we desire to bring out every possi- 
ble angle of this matter for the information 
and guidance of our members, I would point 
out that this association is not an adminis- 
trative agency under the code and is not 
a legislating body as concerns the code. I 
believe it proper therefore to state that as 
a matter of order this association should not 
attempt through this program to do any- 
thing more than educate, and that no official 
action in the name of this association should 
be proposed except that it have a direct bear- 
ing upon matters of inspection and grading. 

He sketched briefly the formation of the 
Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee, the secre- 
tary of which is L. S. Beale, of Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and told of the satisfac- 
tion that greeted the announcement that the 
hardwood industry preferred to operate as a 
division under the lumber industry code. Of 
those who are administering the “new deal” 
for lumber he said: 

I believe that the 


committees entrusted 


With the responsibility of administering the 
under the new law 
upon to act 


code and developing it 


may be depended fairly and 
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wisely. There may be temporary decisions 
which subsequent experience may prove to 
have been unfair, and when that time ar- 
rives I am sure that such situations will be 
corrected. There will be some chafing on 
the part of individuals because the policy 
of this act is to make the welfare of the 
nation as a whole of more importance than 
the welfare of any individual industry, and 
the welfare of an industry as a whole of 
more importance than that of any individual 
unit within it. But by and large every indi- 
vidual will prosper as his industry prospers, 
and every industry will prosper as our nation 
prospers. Try to find the good elements of 
the situation, of which there are many, and 
not dwell too much upon those with which 
you may find fault. 

I am particularly interested in President 
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toosevelt’s forestry 
program, and believe 
in the proposals con- 
tained in the code 
looking toward better 








forest management 
and conservation. If 
these things could 
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have been made a part 
of our costs twenty- 
five years ago, what a 
different picture our 
forests would present today. The large in- 
crease in the percentage of low grades would 
not have resulted, and overproduction at 
times not so troublesome. 


Why Raise Prices? 


Henry I. Harriman, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in 
discussing the effect of the recovery act upon 
American industry as a whole, mentioned 
the business-stifling results of the Sherman 
anti-trust law and the Clayton act, said that 
this legislation is attacking the job of 
remedying these evils. Because of this fact, 
Mr. Harriman said, “the NRA _ has _ taken 
Government out of business to a greater ex- 
tent that it has put it in.” The Chamber of 
Commerce, he said, always has been opposed 
to Government in business or interfering with 
business except to protect the majority from 
the depredations of a few, or to protect the 
public interest. 

The primary 
recovery act, as of the 
ment act, Mr. Harriman said, “are first to 
raise prices and increase purchasing power, 
and second to decrease unemployment.” 


of the industrial 
agricultural adjust- 


ee 
opjectives 


A Report of Progress 


Mr. Harriman showed that in three months 
of NRA activity much has been accomplished, 
not only toward raising price levels, but in 
eliminating the evil of unemployment. On a 
comparative basis, taking the figures of March 
1, 1926, as 100, he mentioned evidences of 
progress as disclosed by the 1933 figures on 
what he termed an “economic health chart.” 
He said: 

Business activity has risen from a low of 
40 in the middle of March to 70 in the middle 
of July. Farm prices have risen from 40 
to 60; factory employment, from 55 to 68; 
factory payrolls, from 35 to 50. In this same 
period the cost of living has risen from 69 to 
73, only 4 points. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor estimates that since March 1 
over 2,000,000 unemployed men and women 
have gone back to work. Our own estimates, 
based on certain indices having a very close 
relation to employment, indicated that the 
number of unemployed since March 1 has 
fallen from 12,200,000 to 9,600,000. The in- 
comes of wage and salary workers were 
greater by $287,000,000 in July than in 
March, equal to an annual gain of approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000. In fact, the National 
Industrial Conference Board estimates that 
jobs increased by more than 10 percent in 
July over June, and at the same time more 
employment was given those who are work- 
ing only part time. Even in normal times we 
have about 3,000,000 unemployed. 

In the first week of March, 459,000 freight 
cars were loaded and dispatched; in the third 
week in August this number had risen to 
622,000. Retail sales of department stores 
indicate the trend of buying. According to 
the Federal Reserve Board this index 
stepped up from 60 in February to approxi- 
mately 70 in July, with every indication that 
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the rate of increase is continuing. The farm 
price index, from the level of 49 in Febru- 


ary, mounted to 76 in July, and is only 
slightly lower at the present time. The 
aggregate farm income for 1933 will be 


nearly two billion dollars above the income 
in 1932. 

Mr. Harriman placed special emphasis on the 
fact that average corporate bond prices ad- 
vanced from 68 in February to 82 in July, 
while common stock prices mounted from 45 
to 75, which, he said, means “an increase in 
fluid or exchangeable values aggregating many 
billions of dollars,” to the great improvement 
of the conditions of banks, insurance companies, 
and similar institutions. Then he switched 
from a recital of figures to another phase of the 
situation, saying: “There has been an increase 
in social values that it is impossible to esti- 
mate in dollars and cents.” 


Where Will the Money Come From? 


All this re-employment of labor, and raising 
of wage scales, is going to cost money—com- 
modity prices must be raised, and kept raised. 
Raising of prices, in a way to make the higher 
prices “stick,” can be accomplished by one of 
three methods, Mr. Harriman said—by con- 
trolling production, by increasing consumption 
so there will be room for the wares of all pro- 
ducers, or by money inflation. The first and 
third methods, the speaker reminded the lum- 
bermen, have been and still are getting plenty 
of attention in discussion, but it is with the 
second that the Chamber of Commerce is espe- 
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Washington, D.C.; 
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cially interested—the possibilities of increasing 
consumption, balancing supply with demand by 
increasing demand rather than decreasing sup- 
ply. His organization’s research department, 
by careful study, has computed the increase in 
demand for goods and labor which would re- 
sult if, with commodity prices at their 1926 
levels, incomes should increase to a point where 


a family of five would have an annual income 


of at least $2,500. 

At present, he explained, 50,000,000 of our 
population live on a family income of less than 
$2,500, and the figures he gave in the next few 
moments were strictly the extra amounts of 
commodities which would be required by this 
income advancement, to supply the necessities 
and luxuries that would be purchased by the 
families with this money to spend, with this 
higher standard of living. “You will agree 
with me,” he said, “that such a family income 
does not spell luxury, and connotes a standard 
of living for which there is ample productive 
capacity, natural resources and man power in 
the country.” It would result, he said, in a 
total national income of over $100,000,000,000. 
He continued: 


Better Living and the Home 


The higher standard of living would add 
60 percent to the annual production of fresh 
vegetables, 50 percent to the production of 
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fresh fruits, 40 percent to poultry, 20 per- 
cent to milk, and 16 percent to eggs. 

A family of five, with the above annual 
income, should have a home with at least 
eight, and preferably nine, rooms. To house 
properly our population on that basis, and 
to replace worn-out and unfit housing, would 
necessitate the construction of homes total- 
ing 125,000,000 rooms. The execution of such 
a program would take at least ten years. The 
extra building material required each year, 
above our normal production, would include 
29,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 12,000,000,000 


bricks, 59,000,000 barrels of cement, 260,- 
000,000 pounds of copper, and 150,000,000 


square feet of glass. 

The houses having been 
necessary to furnish them at the rate of 
12,500,000 rooms per year. This would mean 
an annual output of 6,000,000 bedroom suites, 
4,000,000 living room suites, and 1,300,000 
dining room suites, to say nothing of 30,000,- 
000 chairs, 4,000,000 tables, 26,000,000 sheets, 
the same number of pillow cases, 13,000,000 
wool blankets, 6,600,000 bed-spreads, 2,500,- 
000 table-cloths, and 100,000,000 square yards 
of carpets and rugs. 

Thus far we have fed and 
people on a comfortable basis, 
clothing would also be required, 
tent annually of 25,000,000 
shoes, 36,000,000 pairs of women’s. shoes, 
60,000,000 men’s and youths’ suits, 5,000,000 
one-piece dresses, 600,000 women’s suits, 16,- 
000,000 pairs of women’s hosiery, and 8,500,- 
000 women’s hats. 


built, it will be 


clothed our 
but added 
to the ex- 
pairs of men’s 


For this ambitious program there are avail- 
able, the speaker continued, the necessary nat- 
ural resources, farm acres and man _ power, 
which need only to be properly distributed. 
Mr. Harriman is in favor of a program of 
production control as an emergency measure 
only, and strongly urged that for lasting and 
continuing benefit a definite move be made to 
raise the standard of living, as suggested, and 
thus create the market that has hitherto been 
developed by expanding frontiers or new and 
amazingly fast- -growing industries. 

“No empty continent,” he said, “awaits our 
pioneering. No wilderness is waiting to be 
reclaimed. We do not face the immediate pros- 
pect of a rapidly growing population to absorb 
the surpluses of goods and commodities we 
have learned how to produce.” There yet 
awaits, however, another frontier, he continued, 
to take the pjace of all these—*We may now 
have reached the limits of extensive development, 
but the vast field of intensive or internal im- 
provement lies ahead to challenge our resource- 
fulness and to test our courage. The problems 
I have enumerated are formidable, but they are 
not insoluble.” 

A Gratifying Report 

The lumbermen, listening attentively, were 
pleased to hear Secretary Beale report that the 
association had been able to close its books 
for the year “in the black.” It was not very 
much, he admitted, but it was something—a 
feat made possible by the “education” of the 
first years of the depression which pointed the 
way toward essential economies. Gross income 
was $16,646.63 less than that of 1932, but ex- 
penses were $30,734.82 less. Mr. Beale had 
feared that it would be necessary to cut ex- 
penses further by reduction of the inspection 
staff, but the net decline in membership was 
halted about July 1, as general business condi- 
tions improved, and the income of the associa- 
tion showed a corresponding improvement, so 
that the secretary-treasurer was able to say in 
his report that danger of the necessity of such 
action is now “remote.” Resources, which had 
suffered a net loss of $16,470.79 last year, and 
even greater losses the two preceding years, 
this year showed a gain of $379.40, and the 
market value of the association’s securities “is 
today $222.76 more than their cost and the 
value at which they are shown in our state- 
ment of resources.” Resources are about 82 
percent of the annual expense (as compared 
with 1929, when they were only 47 percent of 
the then annual expense), and 67 percent is in 
Government bonds and cash. The association 
is indeed in a strong position. 

The major activity of this association is its 
inspection service, and the members were grati- 
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fied to learn that this has been maintained on 
such a high level. Mr. Beale reported that 
original inspections totaled 34,688,424 feet, an 
increase of 496,102 feet, or 1.45 percent, over 
1932; reinspections on 357,535 feet, or 1.03 per- 
cent of original inspections; $990.64 paid on 
claims, under the association guaranty, on 
188,359 feet (0.5 percent of original inspections, 
53 percent of reinspections). 

This percentage of reinspections and claims 
“represents a slight improvement over the pre- 
ceding year, but about in line with our average 
experience over many years,’ Mr. Beale said, 
and declared that it is prouf of the “steady, 
reliable and accurate character of service” per- 
formed by Chief Inspector W. H. Nelson’s 
corps of thirty-four deputy inspectors. The 
secretary congratulated the association on hav- 
ing this set-up all ready for the conditions of 
business under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. He said: 

If we were to start from scratch today to 
organize an inspection service, it would take 
years to build a staff of such competence, 


and I can not impress upon you too strongly 
the value of such an asset to the industry. 
It is particularly fortunate that such de- 
pendable services are now available on the 
eve of a type of regulation of the industry 
in which accuracy of grading will be a most 
important factor, in some cases even deter- 
mining whether there has been a violation 
of the law of the land. 


The membership roster, which on Aug. 31 
included 506 names, showed a net loss of 122 
for the year, but the net decline was halted 
July 1 and the net figure is now on the in- 
crease, as additional companies reach a finan- 
cial condition that enables them to again be- 
come members. This showing is especially 
satisfactory, Mr. Beale reminded his hearers, 
because of the fact that the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association is not an administrative 
agency under the code, and therefore it can 
not levy on any group of producers or dis- 
tributors for a proportionate share of operating 
expenses, as some organizations now are en- 
abled to do. Its membership is entirely volun- 
tary, a few financing a service which benefits 
the entire industry, but Mr. Beale thought that 
the association soon, either directly or in- 
directly, might be in a similar position of prac- 
tically compulsory membership, so that the big 
fringe of non-members would have to stop be- 
ing hitch-hikers and start buying some of the 
gas. He said: 

Whether 


becomes a 


membership in this organization 
direct requirement or not, I be- 
lieve the necessity for its services will be so 
urgent under the new order of the industry 
that few can afford to be without them. 1 
cannot conceive of protection and mini- 
mum price control without supervision of 
grading and some degree of inspection check- 


cost 


ing. An established price for a grade can 
easily be defeated by inaccurate grading, 
whether intentional or as a result of inex- 
perience, lack of .knowledge or misunder- 
standing. Strict adherence to a price re- 
quires strict adherence to a grade. Those 
who are most conscientious in adhering to 
minimum price regulations will be the most 
concerned in determining that their grad- 


ing is accurate 
tecting the 
lic, since 


From the standpoint of pro- 
industry in the view of the pub- 
the law may permit establish- 
ment of minimum prices to protect costs, it 
is in the interests of the hardwood industry 
that every unit of it utilize the inspection 
services of this organization to the extent 
necessary to insure that a legally established 
price shall yield the full value of the grade 
specified On the other hand there are 


those who are so conscientious and zealous in 
their intention to be fair that through lack 
of a fine Knowledge of grading they ship 
such profits as they are entitled to with 
every car of lumber. Under conditions as 
they are now likely to be it may thus more 
than ever be less expensive in either case 
to have Association services available than 
not. 


It is interesting to note, Mr. Beale added, 
that those best able to provide competent in- 
spection of their own—the large operators 
and those from whom the fewest complaints 
come, are the mills and wholesalers which 
maintain their membership in the association 
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contact with the association's 
inspection staff. He mentioned the fact that 
the necessity for maintaining uniformity of 
grades might eventuate in some direct require- 
ment, under the NRA, of membership in the 
association, but asserted that the organization 
must continue to consider as its principal func- 
tion the operation of a uniform and dependable 
inspection service. 

The inspection rules adopted by the associa- 
tion in 1931 are being applied on 91 percent of 
the footage now, and are generally satisfac- 
tory; Mr. Beale urged that every effort be 
made to eliminate as quickly as possible the 9 
percent clinging to the old rules, for it in- 
evitably reduces an inspector's efficiency if he 
must remember and apply two sets of rules. 

Members have enthusiastically taken up the 
use of the monthly reports on past due ac- 
counts, the secretary said, and are finding these 
more quickly indicative of an account which 
is “going bad” than the former reports on 
accounts placed for collection; it protects 
members from getting in too deeply with the 
firm which runs up smail accounts with numer- 
ous firms, each of which creditor is likely to 
feel secure because of the small size of the 
account. This service is supplied to all mem- 
bers who supply their part of the necessary 
information, and Mr. Beale said that some 


and thus their 
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firms which have had to drop their membership 
have wanted to continue receiving the reports. 

The right of the association to enforce its 
inspection regulations was upheld, Mr. Beale 
said, by the Federal Court decision against a 
former member who, ousted from the associa- 
tion for failure to abide by an original asso- 
ciation inspection certificate in settlement with 
the shipper after having approved placing of 
the certificate, sued the association for $100,000. 

The secretary urged that trade promotion 
activities be resumed as soon as business con- 
ditions permit, and called attention to the 
splendid piece of work being done by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
“and Mr. George Dulany’s efforts in particu- 
lar,” in the Sunlight House at the World's 
Fair, which “has maintained lumber’s place as 
a building material. This association par- 
ticipated in raising the funds which built this 
exhibit, and it was worth while. I believe 
the new order of things will accentuate com- 
petition between industries more than has been 
apparent before.” 


The Voice of the Government 


A surprise feature of the program was the 
introduction of Thomas M. Glasgow, recently 
of Charlotte, N. C., and now of Washington, 
D. C., deputy administrator of the NRA ad- 
ministration in charge of the lumber code (suc- 
ceeding Dudley Cates). He devoted his time 
to discussion of matters “upon which I would 
desire definite information should I be sitting 
where 


you are and you be standing here.” 
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First he described the personnel of the NRA 
administration. For himself he made no claim 
of being a lumber expert, explaining that he 
has been in his own line of business fourteen 
years and is “still far from being a past master 
of its many angles and facets,” and so he “would 
certainly not be so foolish as to assume that in 
fourteen days I could master technical details 
of your great industry and be able:to offer a 
profound solution for your many and _ serious 
problems and difficulties.” He has had the 
legal and judicial training to become a licensed 
attorney, however, and his position as chief 
executive of a wholesale firm operating seven 
stores in two States has given him a good 
understanding of fundamental business prin- 
ciples, so, believing “that the great problems 
confronting all industry are fundamentally the 
same, I claim for myself, and place completely 
at your disposal, at least a reasonable capacity 
to hear fairly, judge equitably, and act wisely 
upon any given set of facts placed before me.” 

Mr. Glasgow congratulated the lumber in- 
dustry on the selection, for chief executive of 


the Lumber Code Authority, of C. Arthur 
3ruce whom he characterized as “a lumber- 
man experienced and informed, and a man 


whose character and capacity are untainted and 
fearless in the performance of his duty with 
equity to all and special privileges to none.” 
The deputy realized, however, that it was im- 
portant there should be on the Government 


staff, also, a thoroughly experienced lumber- 
man—one who should have character, fearless- 
ness and fairness in addition to his technical 


and commercial knowledge—and immediately 
after his appointment he asked General John- 
son for authority to obtain such a man. This 
authority was granted, and Mr. Glasgow an- 
nounced that the man selected for this impor- 
tant post is Capt. E. A. Selfridge, formerly 
head of the Northwestern Redwood Co., presi- 
dent of the California Redwood Association, 
and assistant to the president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., until Jan. 1, 


1922, when he resigned and since when he has 
lived in the East. He was a director of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


during the World War, a member of the lum- 
ber committee of the War Industries Board, 
subsequently special lumber commissioner to the 
Orient, and later special Jumber commissioner 
to Europe. With Capt. Selfridge as assistant 
deputy administrator and lumber advisor, and 
with the further guidance of Assistant Deputy 
F. F. Robinson, who has been working with the 
lumber code from its beginning, Mr. Glasgow 
said that “it is my privilege to pledge to the 
lumber industry and this great division thereof 
an honest, earnest and I trust a wise super- 
vision of the operation of the code which your 
industry has written and adopted.” 

What Mr. Glasgow termed the next great 
question in lumbermen’s minds is “How can 
we observe these hours and pay these wages 
prescribed by the code on the present prices 
of lumber products and not go broke?” To 
this he said, “The frank, truthful answer is that 
in many cases you can’t for long pay these 
wages and observe these hours on the recent 
low lumber prices and not go broke!” Prices 
must advance, he admitted, and added that in 
many cases they already have advanced and are 
advancing; he cited one recent instance of a 
protesting southern pine operator whose records 
showed that his lumber in the past five months 
had advanced from $8.54 to $14.10 per thou- 
sand. 

The new deputy’s first duty, after his ap- 
pointment, was to carefully study and analyze 
the lumber code and report to General Johnson; 
this study convinced him that prompt steps 
must be taken to obtain the promised cost pro- 
tection, under Article IX, and he was much 
gratified to learn from Mr. Bruce that steps had 
been taken to complete this early in October. 
He said: 
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ealled to review this work Oct. 2; that the 
executive committee will meet Oct. 9; and 
that the full board of the Lumber Code Au- 


thority Will be called to take official and final 


action before the middle of that month. 1 
consider this an outstanding demonstration 
of the wisdom of your industry in its selec- 
tion and the efficiency of their appointee as 
their chief executive officer in Mr. Bruce— 
that this staggering and all-important piece- 
of work, under the code, should have had 
this prompt and yet thorough attention. 


Function of Article IX 


“It will be definitely understood,” Mr. Glas- 
sow continued, “that the function of Article IX 
is in no way to ‘fix prices’ for the lumber 
industry. Its function is to fix the average 
mintmun cost, below which it shall be unlaw- 
ful to sell the various lumber products coming 
under the code. It is obviously economi- 
cally unsound, and the public has no right, to 
purchase a product below the actual cost to 
produce it. Beyond this point the code does 
not go—nor, in my judgment, should it go.” 
The firm with efficient equipment and manage- 
ment, favorably located geographically, will 
continue to be in a position to reap the benefits 
of those assets, he indicated quite positively— 
they will produce at a cost less than this 
average, and the firms less efficient will produce 
at a cost above these averages. It leaves to 
the individual operator “what fair and reason- 
able profit he can secure by virtue of his energy 
and merchandising talent, in an open field of 
commercial competition,” Mr. Glasgow 
serted. This cost protection feature will be in 
operation in the immediate future, he promised, 
and will satisfactorily and equitably solve most 
of the problems and worries of operation under 
the code. 

The Governmental agency is ready to offer 
any service that may be required of it, he con- 
tinued, but prefers to let the industry do its 


as- 


own governing, and “we definitely plan to 
directly interfere with the detailed working 


thereof only when definite injustice is being 
perpetrated upon some member of the industry 
or where the interests of the public must he 
protected and safe guarded.” He cautioned the 
lumber industry, however, to see to it. that 
any profit asked under the code “be in reality 
reasonable and fair” for the industry’s own 
good, that it be “in keeping with not only the 
letter, but the spirit,” of the recovery act and 
the code. 


Why Have an NRA? 


Mr. Glasgow then discussed reasons why the 
National Industrial Recovery Act came into 
existence, mentioning that we have “changed 
from a nation capable of consuming all that we 
could produce,” because of expanding frontiers, 
new industries and other causes, to “a nation 
that can produce far more than we can con- 
sume,” which has left many men out of work, 
and has necessitated the supplementing for the 
well known law of supply and demand of the 
“mandatory law of ‘controlled supply for the 


actual demand,” which is the NIRA. He 
said: 

Lam told that the potential production of 
umber in America with the present existing 


facilities is 


some 55,000,000,000 feet per vear. 
Last year we consumed some 5,000,000,000 to 
‘000,000,000 feet, and the maximum ever 
consumed in any one year was some 38,000,- 
H00 000 feet. With a potential 55,000,000,000- 
foot) production, the result was obvious! 
Overproduction was the universal practice, 
vith the inevitable result that prices have 
fallen to such levels that strong firms have 
Written their losses in the millions and small 


operators have been crushed. 


_ In the meantime, he said, “capital has peon- 
ized labor to the breaking point,” and it had 
hecome imperative that prompt steps be taken to 
remedy this situation, lest labor take the situa- 
tion into its own hands. Yet business could not 
organize effectively for betterment of condi- 
tions, because “the sniper, the chiseler, and the 

at have existed from time immemorial to 
tear down and destroy the constructive work of 


he builders in every industry.” In offering a 
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legal method of protecting labor’s interest and 
of putting power behind constructive agree- 
ments, while neutralizing the evil effects of the 
Sherman and Clayton acts, the recovery act 
has, Mr. Glasgow said in agreeing with the 
administrator’s own statement, “given to the 
American people—both labor and capital—the 
most remarkable liberty and relief ever offered 
in any piece of Governmental legislation.” 
After President Thistlethwaite announced 
the names of the committees, the session ad- 
journed so that the members might spend the 
afternoon in conferences, or in visiting A Cen- 
tury of Progress. The plan was to leave the 
afternoon free for this purpose each day. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


This plan met with difficulties on Thursday, 
however, for the session convened at 10:30 and 
was “packed solid’ with speech and discussion 
until 2:30—an unusually “meaty” four hours. 
Mr. Beale explained that it was to be a “get 
down to brass tacks” session, and that a lumber- 
man, in considering the code and its effect upon 
his individual business, should remember that 
it is in three parts—the master code itself (al- 
ready in effect); the rules of fair trade prac- 
tice (not in effect yet); and supplemental pro- 
visions and exceptions established by the divi- 
sion and subdivision under the jurisdiction of 
which he is put by the nature of his business. 

The Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee, at 
a meeting in Chicago Sept. 9, set up a list of 
supplemental provisions to the master code, and 
exceptions to the rules of fair trade practice 
for the purpose of making them apply more 
directly and equitably to the production and 
distribution of hardwoods. Mr. Beale read 
these supplements and exceptions, as a prelim- 
inary to the day’s session, and briefly explained 
the purpose of each, adding that these will not 
be in effect until and unless they are approved 
by the Lumber Code Authority. One excep- 
tion is in the form of a resolution, adopted by 
the mahogany subdivision and concurred in by 
the co-ordinating committee, asking that hard- 
woods be exempted from the grade-marking 
provisions of the code. [This resolution was 
described in detail in the Sept. 16 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 12.—EprTor.] 

Supplemental code provisions sought 
include : 

Establishment 
reports for 1927, 
for allotment of 
hardwood 





for 


of census bureau production 
1928 and 1929 as the basis 
production quotas in the 
industry: prohibition of new pro- 
duction units, and of improvements which 
“materially increase the units of manufac- 
ture or volume of production,” within a sub- 
division unless the administrator believes 
that existing units can not supply the 
mand for the subdivision’s products; 
straining wholesalers from purchasing from 
any producer who is not on the list of those 
filing the required reports, unless the whole- 
snler gives the name and address of the mill 
to the co-ordinating committee, or unless the 
wholesaler takes the responsibility of giving 
the reports himself, and providing that any 
wholesaler refusing to comply with this shall 
not be granted recognition as a wholesaler 
under the 


de- 


re- 


code. 


exceptions and additions to the rules of fair 
trade practice include: 


In definition, confining the term “manufac- 
turer” to a sawmill operator, who converts 
logs into both lumber and timber products; 


defining wholesale assembling yards as those 
with adequate and permanent handling facil- 
ities, Who buy and sell mainly in carload lots, 
or whose Le.1. are to the industrial 
fabricating trade, subjecting them to whole- 
salers’ rules except as to terms of sale on 
small or lLe.l. sales, where the only require- 
ment shall be maintenance of the minimum 
prices; limiting a manufacturer to one com- 
mission representative for each “type of pro- 
duct” instead of “each species” calling on the 
same trade in the same territory; confining 
combined discount and commission, when a 
commission man sells to a wholesaler, to the 
maximum allowable wholesaler’s discount; 
applying wholesale prices to inter-manufac- 


sales 


turer purchases of stock for resale without 
altering its form: allowing wholesalers 30 
days, instead of 60 days, after the date of 
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invoice to pay the balance; 
trials to discount within 15 days, instead of 
10 days, after arrival of car, in cases where 
the regularly established disbursing office is 
so far distant from the lumber consuming 
plant as to make the 10-day terms imprac- 
tical, and also giving the seller the option of 
accepting from an industrial a 90-day trade 
acceptance, if mailed within 10 days after 
arrival of car; prohibiting post-dating of in- 
voices, and assessing 6 percent interest on 
bills not paid when due; exempting, from the 
provisions limiting contract price guaranties 
to 30 or 90 days, of specific cutting contracts 
“for stock which requires a period for sea- 
soning longer than 90 days; prohibiting pool- 
car sales to all but wholesale or retail yards, 
and limiting these to three yards buying one 
ecarload; establishing the current National 
Hardwood Lumber Association grading and 
inspection rules as applicable to all hard- 
wood sales, except as expressly stated other- 
wise in the sales agreement; renouncing the 
clause compelling branding as “sub-stand- 
ard” all lumber which not comply in 
size with the American Lumber Standards. 


allowing indus- 


does 


In introducing Mr. Bruce, the secretary said 
that it is fortunate for the hardwood industry 
that the chief executive of the Lumber Code 
Authority is a hardwood producer and “speaks 
the hardwood language,” understanding the 
peculiarities of this branch of the industry. He 
felieves it is fortunate for the softwood in- 
terests, too, because of the spirit of fairness 
which Mr. Bruce has exhibited in the code 
preparation, in which he has had a part from 
the beginning. 


Voice of the Lumber Industry 


This code is in the nature of a charter for 
the entire lumber industry, Mr. Bruce said at 
the beginning of his remarks, and quite often 
he again referred to it as “our charter.” 

“We now have our charter,” he said, “but 
the hardest part of the job is yet to be done 
administration under its provisions.” It is a 
partnership between Government and industry, 
but the responsibility for the success or failure 
of the charter is with the lumber industry, for 
the Administration believes the industry should 
govern itself. Mr. Bruce praised the work of 
Deputy Administrator Glasgow in preparing, 
in two days, a report that is “a remarkable 
document for a man who did not know any- 
thing about the lumber industry.” The lumber 
industry is fortunate, Mr. Bruce declared, to 
have this man “on the other side of the table,” 
assisted by a man with the lumber knowledge, 
fairness and open-mindedness of Capt. Selfridge. 

He admitted that the lumber industry’s char- 
ter is not perfect, “but let’s try to live under 
it, and make as few amendments as possible.” 
Each amendment that is proposed, he explained, 
must undergo a searching examination by the 
administrator's economics department, labor de- 
partment, legal department, and others; and 
though the code is open for amendments, he 
urged, “let’s bear this fact in mind, and see 
if we can’t through interpretation, find a way 
without amending it.” It is a complicated job 
ahead of the administration, in fixing the Gov- 
ernment policy in regard to this code—and the 
Federal policy, once made, is not easily changed 

-because of the great size, and heterogeneous 
nature, of the nation’s lumber industry. 

Any lumberman with a complaint to make or 
an amendment to offer has a right, of course, 
to take his plea direct to the national recovery 
administration, but Mr. Bruce urged that such 
he taken up, instead, with the divisional agency, 
or with the Lumber Code Authority, which has 
direct contact with the administrator and “I 
happen to be that contact.” Each group within 
a division or subdivision will elect its leaders, 
in a democratic set-up, “but that does not 
mean that every group can be represented on 
the Lumber Code Authority. They’re not sup- 
posed to be. The Authority is supposed to be 
made up of statesmen in the lumber industry, 
who will be impartial in their judgment, 
whether the decision will be opposed to their 
personal business interests or not.” Executive 
authority, originally invested in the President, 
is delegated by him to the national recovery ad- 
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ministration, thence to the Lumber Code Au- 
thority, the division, and the subdivision. 

Normally the Lumber Code Authority wiil 
decide only on questions of policy, and not as a 
highly centralized authority. “I’m not a czar, 
as some of the newspapers have called me,” de- 
clared Mr. Bruce, “and I’m not going to be 
one.” It is to be a program of group self- 
government, and lumbermen must learn to 
realize their interests will best be served by 
group action, 
passed to a higher authority only when the 
smaller group “falls down”—and the fact actu- 
ally must happen. The fact that someone be- 
lieves he will not be accorded fairness within 
his group does not entitle him to a hearing be- 
fore the higher authority—that can come only 
when there is an actual wrong perpetrated. 

“Don't holler before you’re hurt,” he advised. 
“You can’t be heard unless you support your 
plea with convincing evidence that you are hurt. 
It is not enough that you think you are going to 
be hurt. You're going to find, if I’m anything 
of a prophet, that administration under this 
code is going to change your viewpoint en- 
tirely—things you think are going to happen 
you'll find don’t happen, and are not going to 
happen.” 

Ignorance and selfishness are the two things 
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that always have stood in the way of the indus- 
try, he declared, and “it’s going to take a long, 
long time to educate selfishness out of people— 
but we can attempt it.” He urged appeals to 
pride, honor, patriotism, and reason, rather than 
laws, to accomplish this. Article IX gives the 
cost protection—not fixed prices “Get that out 
of your head!”—necessary to save the industry 
from bankruptcy, but says nothing about profit 
—“That is another thing,” and is dependent 
upon the energy of the industry itself. Trade 
promotion programs of the hardwood associa- 
tion and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will care for much of this, and Mr. 
Bruce counseled his hearers to “support them 
today for what they can do for you tomorrow.” 

\fter a month of handling complaints turned 
over to him by the administrator, Mr. Bruce’s 
conclusion was: “I think we are justified in feel- 
ing that we can make a success of the admin- 
istration of this code.” He added the prediction, 
a few moments later. that “Each man is going 
to have ‘his slice of pie,’ and he is going to get 
all he can out of his pie. There will be a 
change of methods, with more and more inter- 
est in research, and he will find that he has the 


money to do it. He will take part in sales 
promotion that will paint the picture of what 
his products can do, so his customers can 


understand.” 


Questions and Answers 
\fter his formal address Mr. Bruce remained 
on the platform to answer questions in regard 
On the preceding day cards had 


to the code. 


Complaints, when made, will be 
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been distributed so those attending could ask 
any question without the necessity, at times 
troublesome, of asking them from the floor, 
and Mr. Beale read these questions, answered 
by Mr. Bruce until he had to leave and there- 
after by Mr. Beale. It was intended to classify 
them’ according to the four general phases of 
the code—labor provisions, production control, 
cost protection, and trade practice—and this 
was followed as closely as possible. Additional 
information given by these answers to questions 
included : 

(1) Whether boys learning the trade 
be paid less than the minimum is a 
for the divisional agency 
general way the code does not provide for 
any exception of this kind; it is largely a 
question of satisfying local labor; the period 
of apprenticeship, stated in some codes, is 
not in the lumber code, (2) A man physi- 
cally handicapped by disability or old age is 


may 
matter 
to decide, but ina 


not an exception, as regards minimum pay, 
but local circumstances alter cases, and, 
after all, who will object if the man is get- 


ting more proportionately than someone else? 
Certainly not the man himself, and prob- 
ably not the union—and unless complaint 
is made, it is probable that no legal action 
will be taken. (3) Changing of hog knives 
and saws, and other repairs, is permissib‘e 
after the regular working hours, but no 
more than 10 per cent of the employees in 
an operation may do this, and they must be 


paid time-and-a-half for weekly overtime. 
This also applies to watchmen, and it is up 
to the individual operator whether he pre- 
fers to hire two watchmen and pay them 


for regular hours, or one watchman and pay 
him the required overtime. (4) The set-up 
of clerks and combination men (such as fire- 
man-watchman, or engineer-repairman) is up 
to the subdivision agency to control, and is 
a matter of fact. (5) When the lowest-paid 
workman is raised to the minimum wage, 
all other employees should have their wages 
advanced the same number of cents per hour, 


until the employer's group takes action in 
establishing a scale of wages for these clas- 
sifications of work; he shou'd satisfy _ his 
employees, which is the real objective. (6) 
Hardwood yards are not under the provi- 
sions of any code, unless they prepare one 
of their own or sign the President's Agree- 
ment. 

(7) If it is believed that a producer is 
violating the production control provisions, 
it is not enough just to “tell the law about 
it.” The industry group itself must make 
certain that there is enough evidence to 


present an airtight case against the offender, 
and present this evidence to the Federal dis- 
trict attorney, who will prosecute the case 
The evidence must be available, however, 
and Mr. Bruce urged that it be ample, “so 
that if we start out to whack a fellow. we'll 
whack him hard, and so discourage anybody 


else who thinks of trying the same thing, 
and make him hesitate.” (8) Hardwood In- 
stitute inspectors will help to obtain this 


evidence, and reports of others in the indus- 
try also will show it. (9) The wholesaler 
has no duty, under the code, to ask if the 
lumber he buys from a mill is part of that 
mill's quota allotment—such questioning is 
merely the part of wisdom. (10) Only sub- 
divisions make allotment exceptions. 


(11) A man operating under a code must 
report one who does not, but probably would 
have no chance to recover damages in a civil 
suit. (12) The administration believes the 
little circular mill is under the code, but it 
has not been legally established because of 
its intra-State aspects. (13) Rumors that 
there might be a reduction of minimum 
wages in the South are without foundation, 
though some are seeking this: any change 
will be made only after factual evidence 
shows inability to operate under the present 
minimum. (14) Production allotments to 
small mills depend upon subdivisions, who 
will demand evidence of ability to operate; 
the hardwood division seeks:to prevent the 
establishment of new mills, but this request 
has not had a hearing at Washington. (15) 
Office wholesalers, like wholesale yards, are 
not under the code, as to minimum wages 
or in any other way, except as provided in 
the rules of fair trade practice; some wanted 
them included, but this was “too much to 
handle” in framing the code. (16) These 
wholesalers and/or yards can have codes for 
local market areas if they want them bad 
enough to spend time and money to get them 
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but the request will carry more weight if they 
can find common interest on a national front. 
(17) “What is a transit car?” calls for an 
interpretation, and must be answered by 
the whole Authority. (18) Nothing in the 
code specifically prohibits a manufacturer or 
wholesaler from selling by truckload if he 
delivers by truckload. 

(19) If the seller at the time of sale agrees 
to terms more lenient than the code pro- 
vides, he violates the code; if, however, he 
stipulates the code terms and the customer 
fails to meet those terms it is not the seller's 
fault; if he wishes, he can again sell the 
same customer, but again he must stipulate 
the code terms—and mean what he_= says. 
(20) A wholesale yard is entitled to a com- 
mission or discount if the seller wants to 
give it: if a commission man sells a whole- 
saler, the mill after deducting both commis- 
sion and discount must receive at least 92 
percent of the f.o.b, mill price. (21) What 
makes a firm or person a wholesaler has 
not been definitely settled; the Government 
rejected inclusion of a “white list” of ac- 
cepted wholesalers; it is suggested that the 
wholesale trade identify itself with an asso- 
ciation. 


(22) Differentials for green lumber, and 
lumber to be remanufactured, and for various 
standard and special grades, will be made by 
subdivisions, and application of them will be 
an enormous task. (23) There will be a 
basic minimum price on standard grades, 
with differentials above or below for special 
grades, (24) Grades under the 1931 rules 
of the National Hardwood association will 
be special grades—only the current grades 
standard. (25) In mahogany, no special 
grade may be sold until it is filed with the 
agency and a minimum price fixed. (26) 
Government has refused to fix differentials 
on anything but an actual cost basis, deliv- 
ered to a specific point, which means no dif- 
ferentials because of varying freight rates 
or other factors, but further efforts will be 
made to change this ruling. (27) The code 
will have no effect on contracts made before 
ts adoption, but subsequent contracts must 


comply with its provisions. (28) The code 
does not restrict importation of Canadian 
birch, and restrictions will be made only if 


imports of any commodity hinder the opera- 
tion of the recovery act. 

(24) Probable construction will be that no 
mill shall have more than one commission 
salesman call on the same customer with the 
same product. (30) Giving a list to a free- 
lance commission man does not prohibit from 
giving other lists to other commission men 
in that same territory. (31) A firm which 
owns both sawmill and industrial fabrication 
plant is not bound by the lumber code pro- 
Visions as to minimum prices which the 
former shall charge the latter for lumber; 
but if the two are separate corporations, 
though under identical ownership, the saw- 
mill is so bound. 


"A New Definition of Cost" 


J. S. Seidman, of New York, member of the 
firm of Seidman & Seidman, accountants re- 
tained by the Lumber Code Authority, ex- 
plained that the accounting system under which 
costs will be computed for putting into effect 
the cost protection provided by the code will 
he different than that now used by lumbermen. 
He emphasized that the purpose is cost protec- 
tion, not profit protection, and added that it is 
the desire to maintain competition among divi- 
sions, avoid shortages, and establish equitable 
differentials of grades and products below stand- 
ards. 

To do this, he said, a new definition of what 
constitutes cost will be used. This will include 
stumpage at a fair current value as set by the 
administrator from data supplied by the indus- 
try itself; fire protection for the entire stand; 
taxes based on a twelve-year supply; interest 
(actually paid) on a twelve-year limit; depre- 
ciation figured on actual cost or fair value, 
whichever is lower, spread on a time basis, 
not on an annual-cut basis (the “fair value” 
to be that of a going concern, not market value 
or book value, or distress-sale prices) ; leaving 
out money spent for trade promotion and ad- 


_Yertising, or for insurance on standing timber. 


‘or purposes of the code, equipment already 
charged off may be included in the item of 
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depreciation, provided it still is being used. All ciation in regard to grades of that species, 
these costs will be weighted, so as to apply in others at the request of importers of Philippine 
proper proportion to the production of each woods. 
species and grade cut in the firm’s operation. R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., presented 
The formula for cost-finding is new, and not the report of the committee on officers’ reports, 
as complete as accountants would desire, but and H. Brooke Sale, of Columbia, S. C., the 
improvements are hoped for. committee on resolutions. It was decided that 
Thursday evening the annual banquet was the bond of Secretary Beale be fixed from time 
held in the Joseph Urban room, and the mem- to time by the directors, instead of remaining at 
bers were enthusiastic in their praise of the the present arbitrary figure. 
varied program offered for their entertainment. Much interest was manifest in an offer by 


FRIDAY MORNING ]. McH. Stewart of Erwin, Wasey & Co., adver- 
tising agency representing the General Motors 
Corporation, to supply hardwood lumbermen 
with information on why wood-and-steel auto 
bodies are superior to all-steel bodies, and it 
was apparent that much will be done to co- 
operate in this manner. 


The answering of questions occupied part of 
the Friday morning session, after which com- 
mittee reports were made and officers were 
elected. 

George C. Ehemann, of Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman of the inspection rules committee, 


announced that few changes were necessary, and King W. Bridges, of Hammond, La., who 
these mostly to harmonize with the rules of | was asked what the committee on Russian im- 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- portation ot lumber had been doing, suggested 








To All Manufacturers of 
Southern Pine 


OFFICIAL NOTICE: 


| Production Quotas for November, 1933 





Official notice is hereby given to all Manufacturers 
| of Southern Pine lumber, that this Association, as 
| Administrator of the Lumber Code in the South- 
| ern Pine Division, will set Production Quotas for 
| each and every mill producing Southern Pine, for 
| the month of November, 1933. 





Under provisions of Section B, Article VIII of the | 
| Lumber Code, any person desiring to operate dur- | 
| ing November, |933, shall give the Administrative 
agency written notice, on or before OCTOBER 
21, 1933, and present acceptable evidence of 
ability to operate, and such supporting data as will 
be necessary for the determining and assigning of 
a Production Allotment. Blank forms upon which 
the required information should be furnished 
promptly by each mill, will be mailed to every Manu- 
facturer of Southern Pine, with explanatory instruc- 
| tions for filling out the blanks. 


The proper committees of the Southern Pine In- 
dustry will meet about October 21, 1933, to make 
the Production Allotments, and if the information 
requested of the individual manufacturer and his 
application for an allotment for operating during 
November, 1933, are not received by October 
2st, any operation by said manufacturer during 
November will be considered in violation of the 
Lumber Code and subject to the penalties provided 
in the National Recovery Act and in the code itself. 


Southern Pine Association 
H. C. BERCKES, Secretary-Manager 
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that others in large centers, where this evil can 
be seen most easily, supply him with more 
information, so that he will have definite facts 
on which to work. It was decided to send a 
letter to the President, protesting against al- 
lowing such importations of cheap lumber to 
continue. 

Election of officers, with resumption of the 
chair by the re-elected Mr. Thistlethwaite, was 
the closing act of the convention program. 
Joseph J. Linehan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, pre- 
sented the report of the nominations committee. 


Hardwood Wholesalers Further 
Plans for National Organization 


Hardwood wholesalers—both “office 
and operators of hardwood yards 
probably will form some kind of national or- 
ganization within the coming few weeks, judg- 
ing by the sentiment expressed at a meeting 
which was held after the adjournment of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 22. It had been 





whole- 
salers” 


Associatio 


Oct. 2-6—Safety Congress and exposition, National 
Safety Council, Annual meeting. Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Jet. 2—Meeting of Division Agency Cost Commit- 
tee Chairmen and Division representatives 
Lumber Code Authority, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 9.—Meeting of Control Committee, Lumber 
Code Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Oct 16—Meeting of members of Lumber Code 
Authority, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

31-Nov. 1—National Association for Better 
Housing, Union League Club, Chicago. Organ- 
ization meeting. 


Oct. 


Northeast Wisconsin Organizes 


OsuHkosu, Wis., Sept. 25.--At a meeting here 
of about eighty fuel and building material mer- 
chants from sixteen counties of northeastern 
Wisconsin, the l'ox River Valley Fuel & 
Building Material Association was organized, 
a revival of the old group of the same name. 
Stephen D. Balliet, of Appleton, was named 
temporary president, and R. C. Brown, Jr., of 
Oshkosh, was elected treasurer. [Each county 
unit is to elect a director, and the sixteen direc- 
tors will meet shortly to complete permanent 
organization. The organization was revived 
principally to secure unanimity in interpreta- 
tion and administration of codes under the 
National Recovery Act. 





Massachusetts Wholesalers Ask 
About Code 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—Flifty members 
and guests of the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association attended a dinner-meeting 
at the Chamber of Commerce on Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 15, with W. W. Schupner, secre- 
tary of National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, as the special guest and speaker. 

President H. Wentworth Shepard opened the 
business program with a brief review of the 
current status of the lumber industry under 
NRA and the official lumber code, and pro- 
ceded to introduce Secretary Schupner as the 
wholesale representative who had been, and sti!l 
was, in the thick of the battle for proper con- 
sideration for the wholesale branch in the code, 
as it stands today, and in shaping, with his 
executive committee, amendments and _inter- 
pretations for presentation to the Lumber Code 
\uthority, which in turn will present all ap- 
proved amendments to the NRA administrator 
for adoption or rejection as part of the lumber 
code. 

Mr Schupner reviewed the activities of the 
lumber code committee, as previously presented 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 2, page 
‘%. Tle dwelt at length upon the claims of the 
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thought that an hour would be sufficient for the 
business in hand, but discussion was long and 
rather detailed, and the conference did not 
come to an end until far into the night. Fred 
G. Christmann, of St. Louis, presided. 

The new organization, it was _ indicated 
(though no definite vote was taken), will prob- 
ably be in the nature of a loose federation of 
local hardwood wholesale clubs and hardwood 
yard clubs; its purpose will be to serve as a 
“voice” for these interests in matters pertain- 
ing te administration of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (including the formulation 
of a separate code, if that is found to be nec- 
essary), and to promote a program of cost 
finding, so that its members may know and 
show how much it costs a hardwood wholesaler 
to do business. The job of perfecting the or- 
ganization was left up to G. A. Vangsness and 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association. 

The lengthy discussion disclosed the fact 
that the wholesalers are reluctant to launch a 
new association, because of the number of as- 
sociations already existing, but many of them 
did feel that their interests as wholesalers have 


ns Plans an 


wholesale group for a definite provision cov- 
ering proper compensation for regular whole- 
sale service, differentiating between the mere 
commission order-taker, on the one hand, and 
the wholesaler who offers the services required 
by thousands of small mills, such as super- 
vising production, financing ete., on the other 
hand. These extra services should and must 
be compensated for. He made it clear that, un- 
der the code, the cost of conducting a whole- 
sale lumber business would be materially in- 
creased. At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Schupner was subjected to a running fire of 
questions from the members. 

Three new members were elected: Perry 
Allen (Inc.), Denison Cannon Co., and James 
Lumber Co., all of Boston. 

Harry B. Stebbins, of the H. B. Stebbins 
Lumber Co., offered a tribute to the memory 
of the late Wells Blanchard, the entire com- 
pany standing during the reading. 


_—— 


City Associations Combine 


JIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 25.—The Birming- 
ham Lumber & Building Material Association, 
a combination of the old retail association— 
sirmingham Lumbermen’s Club and Building 
Material Dealers’ Association—has been formed 
here, with H. O. Bernard, of the Walker Lum- 
ber Co., as president: Thornton Fstes, of the 
Estes Lumber Co., vice president; and W. H. 
Richards, secretary-treasurer. Selection of direc- 
tors was left to a later meeting. Thirty-five 
representatives of practically every retail lum- 
ber and builders’ supply firm in the district 
attended the organization meeting. Much in- 
terest is shown in effective organization to ad- 
minister the retail lumber industry under the 


NRA. 





Adirondack Dealers Elect 

Guiens Faris, N. Y., Sept. 25.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Adirondack Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held in this city, William 
M. Bronk, of the Bronk Coal & Lumber Co., 
Hudson Falls, was elected as chairman to suc- 
ceed the late Howard V. Kenyon, of North 
Creek. The session was attended by approxi- 
mately fifty retail lumber dealers from War- 
ren, Washington, Saratoga and Essex counties. 
Directors were elected as follows: 

Charles A. Kellogg, of Griffin 
Hudson Falls, to succeed L. C. 
Greenwich. 

Frederick B. Chapman, of Finch, Pruyn & 
Co., Glens Falls, to succeed Wyman D. Pasco, 
of A. C. Emerson & Co., Warrensburg. 

Lawrence V. Hall, of Millman & Hall, Sara- 





Lumber Co., 
Dunning, of 


September 30, 


not properly been provided for in the lumber 
code, its rules of fair trade practice, and the 
supplemental provisions and exceptions pro- 
posed. They declared that they knew of no 
organization in a position properly to present 
their cause before the Lumber Code Authority; 
for though both the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association were mentioned 
as a possibility in this connection, it was ex- 
plained that the hardwood association could not 
undertake to promote the wholesalers’ interest, 
since its membership consists of both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and neither group 
may be favored, and several thought the 
National-American inadequate, because its mem- 
bership and interests, they said, are preponder- 
antly softwood. But no one wanted to set up 
an organization that would detract from, or 
compete with, either of these associations, so 
the “federation” proposal seemed to meet with 
general approval. The cost-finding program, 
if undertaken, is expected to clear through one 
of the existing organizations, probably — the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Activities 


toga Springs, to succeed 
the Streever Lumber Co., 

Jerry Haley, of Rochester, assistant manager 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, spoke on the NRA as it applies to 
the retail lumber trade, and Paul E. Boynton, 
of Albany, of the Merchants’ Credit Reserve 
Association, told how the lumber dealers of 
this section are preparing to operate under the 


NRA. 





To Form Mason Materials Chapter 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 25.—With forty 
percent of its membership handling mason ma- 
terials, the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation has given permission to those inter- 
ested to organize a mason materials chapter. 
The purpose of the organization is to improve 
the distribution and marketing of mason mate- 
rials, consisting of cement, sand, stone, plaster, 
metal lath, lime, terra cotta pipe, brick, flue 
lining and such other building materials as are 
generally carried by mason material dealers. 
J. Fred Sener II, Lancaster, is chairman of 
the organization. 





Northern Pine Authority Reduces 
Output 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 26.—Members of 
the Northern Pine Association, meeting at the 
Hotel Radisson here today, agreed to cut pro- 
duction during October from 17,500,000 feet 
to 14,500,000 feet. The action was in line with 
proposals of the West Coast Division. 

A large part of the all-day sessions, which 
lasted into the evening, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the lumber code. S. L. Coy of 
Cloquet, code authority for the organization, read 
the document and answered questions as to de- 
tails. For the purpose of better acquainting 
operators with the subject, it was decided that 
district meetings be held within the next two 
or three weeks at Duluth and Bemidji. 

President Guy F. McDonald, who represents 
the International Lumber Co., ptesided at the 
sessions. While the meeting was not a large 
one, it was representative of the district cov- 
ered by the organization's activities; namely, 
Minnesota and northern Wisconsin. Among 
those taking part in the discussions were E. H. 
Broughton, Kreuger-Broughton Lumber Co.; 
Mr. Coy, representing the General Logging Co., 
Cloquet: W. B. Driscoll, Cloquet, representing 
the Northwest Paper Co.; F. T. Ronkeine, 


Bemidji; Andrew Hedstrom, representing A. H. 
Hedstrom & Sons, Grand Marais, Minn.; Alex- 
City, Minn.; J. P. 


ander Olson, Hill Hen- 
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nesy, Shevlin Pine Sales; P. V. Eames, Shev- 
lin, Carpenter & Clarke Co.; L. QO. Taylor, 
Shevlin Pine Sales; and E. J. Fisher, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

It was emphasized that all persons producing 
lumber or timber products in this division are 
automatically assessable for code fees, as the 
association is purely a code organization. It 
comprises “producers or manufacturers of lum- 
her and timber products of white pine, Nor- 
way pine and miscellaneous softwood and hard- 
wood lumber in Minnesota and parts of Wis- 
consi. 





Association Leader Is Honored 


\t the annual meeting of the American Tradk 
\ssociation Executives, held in Chicago Sept. 
12 to 14, Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.. was elected president. 
lor three years Mr. Collier has served as a 
member of the executive committee of the 
American Tri ade Association Executives, and 
last year as vice president, and his election to 
the presidency comes as fitting recognition of 
his qualities of leadership in working out prob- 
lems which face the trade associations of the 
country in their efforts to co-operate with the 
Government in rehabilitating industry. 

\s chairman. of the code committee of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Mr. Collier has spent much time in Washington 
during the past two months, working closely 
with Recovery administration officials in assist- 
ing in the development of a code for the retail 
lumber industry which would comply with the 
requirements of the administration and at the 
same time enable lumber dealers to receive 
every advantage of the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


New Flooring Association Elects 
Officers 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 25.—Officers and di- 
rectors of the National Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association were elected and stand 
ig committees were appointed to serve one 
vear, ending Sept. 30, 1934, at a meeting held 
in Memphis, on Sept. 20. Officers and directors 
are as follows: 

President—J. W. Willis 

Vice president—Allen Harris 

Viee president—M. H. Davidson. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. L. Claffey. 

(‘ode administrator—Ralph E. Hill. 
Directors—R. W. Fullerton, C. C. Fulbright. 
R. G. Bruce, B. A. Mayhew, A. B. Stowers, 
W. W. Miller, J. W. Mayhew and the officers. 
Labor, cost and price committea—C. C. Ful- 
bright, chairman; O. EF. Gardner, IE. F. Paulus, 
W. W. Miller. 
Grading and 
Fullerton, 
Stowers. 
Production, quota and allotment commit- 
tee—R. G. Bruce, chairman; M. H. Davison, 
L. J. Arnold. 

Alternate member of lumber code authority 
-M. H. Davidson 

The National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation is the new organization developed 
from the recent merger of the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
nd the Southern Oak Flooring Institute. 


Discuss Retail Prices anil Sales Terms 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 25.—Various units 
of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion were represented at a meeting held last 
Wednesday in the offices of the Northeastern 
Lumber Co., Reading, to decide on joint ac- 
tion under the Retail Lumber Code. The 
Berks County Lumber & Millwork Association, 
and the Lehigh Valley, Anthracite, Bucks, 
Montgomery and Lane: aster county groups had 
delegates at the conference, which was called 
vy George F. Lance, chairman of the price 
ommittee of the Berks County organization. 
lorace B. Wilgus, Philadelphia, was ap- 


milling committee—R. W. 
chairman; W. R. Reid, <A. B. 
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pointed chairman, and FE. V. H. Bell was ap- 
pointed secretary of the meeting. It was de- 
cided that any decisions arrived at would be 
subject to ratification by the various units rep- 
resented. 

W. W. Smith, representing the Anthracite 
district, gave a detailed explanation of the 
prices, terms, code of ethics and business prac- 
tice in his district. He explained that the price 
set-up was based on a back-haul cost of $5 a 
thousand on West Coast shipments. Prices 
on most items, he said, were figured to yield 
10 percent gross on sales, less discounts. The 
terms and discounts were 10 percent to ap- 
proved contractors, 10 percent for cash-and- 
carry, 5 percent for cash and delivered, and 
2 percent on regular charge sales settled by the 
fifteenth of the month following delivery. 





LUMBER CLUBS 











One More Golf Tournament 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 25.—The Hoo-Hoo 
Golf Tournament committee has announced that 
there will be one more golf tournament. this 
season, which will be held at the Tuckaway 
Country Club, in Milwaukee, on Tuesday, Oct. 
3. The entry fee of $1 covers green fees, prizes 
and 19th hole, and a general invitation is ex- 
tended to lumbermen to attend. 





Spokane Hoo-Hoo Will Be Active 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 23.—A very success- 
ful meeting of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club was 
held Friday, Sept. 15, at which time James M. 
Brown was installed as president. Mr. Brown, 
who is president of the Long Lake Lumber 
Co., was one of the first and most popular and 
successful presidents the club has had. He is 
known nationally as a former Snark of the 
Universe. It is expected that this will be an 
especially active year for the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club. It is squarely behind the national 
Hoo-Hoo movement. A surprise for the mem- 
bers, and also for the new president, was the 
presenting of Miss Virginia Brown, his daugh 
ter, as the singer on the program. Miss Brown 
has a rich contralto voice, which added much 
to the enjoyableness of the occasion. The Very 
Rev. W. McAllister, dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John, was the speaker. 


This Black Cat Club Carries On 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 25.—Headed by 
Samuel L. Boyd, president, all officers of the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club were re-elected for 
the coming year at the recent annual meeting. 
This was the first luncheon meeting of the club 
for the 1933-34 season. The other officers re- 
elected were E. J. Fisher, first vice president; 
Oscar Bye, second vice president, and Carl G. 
Forberg, secretary-treasurer. Paul R. Gray 
was elected Vicegerent Snark. The officials 
were proposed for re-election by a special com- 
mittee on nominations, headed by T. T. Jones, 
a former president of the club. 

In the annual address of the president, Mr. 
Boyd paid tribute to the officers and members 
of the club who have carried on its work and 
even increased its membership and the scope of 
its activities during the past yvear—a year 
which, he said, had been beset with extraor- 
dinary difficulties for the many branches of the 
lumber industry that are represented in Hoo- 
Hoo. 

Another speaker was Nels Gladding, a rep 
resentative of E. C. Atkins & Co., who as 
Seer of the House of Ancients of Hoo-Hoo is 
an official of the national council. Mr. Glad- 
ding reported on progress that Hloo-Hoo clubs 
are making throughout the country in rebuild- 
ing their memberships, and said Hoo-Hoo was 
assuming a more important place than ever 
hefore in the lumber business. 





Timber 


Years of 


choice virgin 


Longleaf — as 


fine a stand as 
ever grew—in 
a district 
famous for the 
quality of its 


timber. 


Aa. 


the FIBER that count 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 








Mills: Wiergate , Trexas. 
SCRIBNER’S 
Lumber and Log Book 
Most complete book 


of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; ‘Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; ee of 
Saws; Cord W 
Tables; Felling aoe 
Growthof Trees; 
Measure; Wages 
Rent, Board, Be bn 
Stave and Heading 
ts, etc. 


Standard Book th hout the United States 





PAD For. 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicage 


Denver 
San Francisco 
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Another Code for Every Lumberman 


“Hello, Charlie, how’s your code today?” 

“My code’s bedder, thag you. Why, is my 
doze all red?” 

“No,” I laughed, “but really I wasn’t think- 
ing about your cold or your hay-fever. I meant 
your code—your code under the NRA.” 

“Beg your pardon, Frank. I thought you 
were kidding me. I wouldn’t put it past you.” 

“No kidding, Charlie. How are you and the 
code getting along?” 

“Fine, Frank. I’m still for it and for it 
strong. I think it’s going to do a lot of good. 
We don’t any of us know how much it will 
accomplish, but there’s a heap of good sense in 
what some fellow said in an article I read this 
morning. He was talking about the economists 
who think natural forces alone can bring any 
real recovery. He said that, if it does nothing 
more, the NRA is removing the mental obsta- 
cles which thus far have prevented the opera- 
tion of natural forces toward recovery. | 
think he said a mouthful in those few words.” 

“He surely did—and as a matter of fact, we 
don’t care whether it’s mental or mechanical 
help, just so it’s a definite help to business and 
general conditions.” 

“Well, it’s helping in our business. There’s 
a very definite improvement already, and I look 
for things to move along pretty rapidly as the 
codes become operative.” 

“Do you know, Charlie, I like the idea of the 
code and the way it works. I’ve even gone so 
far as to work out a code for fire prevention 
for the lumber industry. If every lumberman 
will sign my code and operate under it, we'll 
have fewer fires and a much reduced fire loss 
next year.” 

“Attaboy, old ‘Fire 
always on the job.” 

Charlie Coulter is the leading lumber mer- 
chant in our city, very successful and thor- 
oughly sold on the advantages of fire preven- 
tion. Charlie is the fellow who dubbed me 
old ‘Fire Prevention’ as my initials are ‘F. P.’ 
You've guessed of course that I am connected 
with the Associated Lumber Mutuals, and that 
[ am primarily interested in reducing fire losses 
by effective measures of fire prevention. 


Prevention’ himself— 


“Thanks, Charlie. Here’s my code and I 
want you to be the first to sign it.” 
“I'll probably sign it, all right. Read on. 


Let's see what it says.” 

So here it is— 

Code of Fire Prevention for the Lumber 

Industry 

The following code is respectfully sub- 
mitted for sanction, by the Associated Lum- 
ber Mutuals, in a sincere effort to lend ful! 
support to the general cause of fire preven- 


tion by 

(a) Keeping fire out of employment in 
lumber yards and plants in every possible 
way. 

(b) Keeping men employed in operating 
plants, who would inevitably be out of em- 
ployment in the event of destruction of the 


plant by fire or any other cause. 


(c) Eliminating every possible fire hazard 
from the mechanical construction, arrange- 
ment or operation of the plant. 

(d) Curbing human carelessness, which in 
the final analysis is responsible for over 75 
percent of all fires and fire losses. 

Participating—Al1l lumber plants, yards or 


mills, or any plants using lumber in any 
volume in connection with any type of manu- 
facturing, shall be included within the 


pro- 
visions of this code. 


Effective Date of Code—This code shall be- 
come effective immediately and shall remain 
in effect so long as the necessity for protec- 
tion against fire exists in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Hours of Employment—The minimum em- 
ployment of any employee, in thought or ac- 


tion in the direct interest of fire prevention, 
shall be an average of twenty-four hours per 
day in every month. Every employee under 
this code is expected to be fire-conscious dur- 


By V. Ernest Field, Director Fire Prevention 
Service, Associated Lumber Mutuals 


ing all working, sleeping or playing hours, 
and ever alert to eliminate any fire risk or to 
prevent any fire loss. 

Compensation—Regardless of any increase 
in labor cost which this code may impose, the 
compensation for successful fire prevention 
effort shall remain the same as it is today, 
the full preservation of property value—ex- 
cept that, as fire prevention efforts become 
more and more efficient, it would be reason- 
able to expect lower costs for fire insurance. 

Unfair Practices—For the purpose of this 
code, any of the following acts shall consti- 
tute unfair practices: 

(1) Any accumulation of rubbish, grass, 
sticks or shavings anywhere in the yard or 
mill, where a spark might find a fertile nest 
to hatch a fire. 

(2) Any accumulation 
dirt on any machines, 
upen which a fire could 
grow beyond control. 

(3) Any careless use of matches in yard, 
mill or office, or any laxity about “no smok- 
ing” rules or “no smoking” signs as a warn- 
ing and reminder to employees and visitors. 

(4) Any oily rags, waste or greasy 
permitted to lie around in corners 
in closets where spontaneous 


of grease, gum or 
motors or shafting, 
spread and rapidly 


clothes 
or hang 
combustion 





Lumberman Builds Motor Boat 


The accompanying illustration shows an out- 
board motor boat, which Earle C. Randall, 
wholesale and commission lumberman of Be- 
loit, Wis., built, himself, in his workshop located 
in the basement of his home. Construction of 
the boat was begun last spring and has recently 
been completed. 

Mr. Randall purchased the material, con- 
sisting of 300 feet of cedar, oak, and cypress 








Outboard motor boat loaded on trailer, both 
built by Earle C. Randall, Beloit (Wis.) lum- 


berman 


lumber from the Rinehimer Brothers Manu- 
facturing Co., Rockford, Ill. Tota! cost of all 
material for the boat was less than $60, ac- 
cording to Mr. Randall, who further explains 
that the V-bottom boat is designed to be safe 
for small lakes, being 56 inches wide, 15 feet 
long and 2 feet high, weighing 400 pounds. 

The trailer on which the boat is seen loaded 
also was made by Mr. Randall, from the front 
wheels, axle and spring of an old Ford car, 
the entire cost of the trailer being about $18, 
half of which was for new tires and tubes. 

Mr. Randall kindly offers to supply any 
reader who may be interested in constructing a 
similar boat with a list of the material, and 
will inform them where plans, working draw- 
ings and specifications may be obtained. 

“There is a good deal of satisfaction in 
building one’s own boat and trailer,” says Mr. 
Randall, adding, “I have a friend who has built 
three boats and who seems to get considerable 
enjoyment out of the work.” 


might take place; or the absence of metal 
lockers, self-closing metal waste cans or 
other safe containers for the safe disposal of 
such materials; or any carelessness in not 
using such safety facilities. 

(5) Any broken fences which would pro- 
vide easy entrance for careless or malicious 
trespassers. 

(6) Any broken windows or skylights. 

(7) Any electric wires off the porcelain, 
any twisted cords in contact with wood or 
iron, any wires tied in Knots or hung on 
nails, any insulation worn through. 

(8) Any improper storage or dispensing 


equipment for gasoline and oils, any leaks or 


drippings, any open containers from which 
explosive fumes might rise, or any excess 
supply of paints or oils in the painting or 


finishing rooms. 


(9) Any lack of clear space between lum- 
ber piles in the yard, or between machinery 
and materials in the mill. 

(10) Any failure to keep hose lines prop- 
erly connected with hydrants, fitted with 
nozzles, and in condition for quick and effec- 
tive service at all times. 


(11) Any failure to provide enough fire 
extinguishers, either hand or on wheels, to 
give proper protection to the plant; or to 


keep them 
condition 


(12) 


readily accessible and 
for emergency use. 


always in 


Any failure to provide plenty of water 
barrels and pails, placed at all vital points, 
where they can be used immediately—even 
more quickly than a hose or an extinguisher 
could be brought into service; or to keep such 
equipment in good repair, to keep barrels 
filled with water, or to keep buckets always 


in place, easily and quickly accessible. 

(13) Any reckless use of make-shift fuses 
such as coins ete. in electric switch boxes, 
the use of light bulbs without protective 
screens, or any other careless use of electric 
equipment. 

(14) Any defective equipment in stoves, 
pipes, furnaces, or power plants. 

(15) Any failure to build fire walls or to 


make any other structural changes in the 
plant which have been recommended by fire 
prevention engineers and whose value has 
been demonstrated by facts and figures. 
Such unfair practices and all other prac- 
tices which shall be declared to be unfair 


under this code, or by any amendment to the 
code, shall be deemed to be unfair methods 
in dealing with the problem of fire, and the 
manifestation of such indifference or reck- 
lessness shall be deemed a violation of this 
code, and any member of the industry whe 
shall directly or indirectly, through any 
officer or employee, knowingly use or employ 
any such unfair practices, shall be guilty of 
a violation of the code. 

Administration—To further the purpose of 
fire prevention, the Associated Lumber Mu- 
tuals offer their services as a special com- 
mittee to present from time to time recom- 
mendations based on conditions in the lum- 
ber industry which will tend to effectuate the 
operation of the provisions of this code and 
the general policy of fire prevention. 

General Provisions—This code is definitely 
designed to promote an effective prevention 
campaign against fire by the members of the 
lumber industry subscribing to it. 

Charlie signed the code promptly, as 1 knew 
he would. What about the rest of you lumber- 
men all over the country? Will you sign and 
operate under this Fire Prevention Code? With 
lire Prevention Week (Oct. 8-14) just ahead 
of us, now is a splendid time to line up definitely 
with the forces that are working to eliminate 
unnecessary losses by fire. 


Forest propucts ranked fourth in value 
among all farm crops in the Southern States 
in 1930. They brought farmers a cash in- 
come of more than $82,000,000 and were ex- 
ceeded in value only by cotton, tobacco, and 
potatoes. Approximately one fourth of the 
farm area of the South, or 70,000,000 acres, 1s 
in forest or woodlands. 
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‘THE LUMBERMAN POET 








__ 


Little Places 


Some think about a little place 

In terms of money. (No disgrace— 

It has its value, after all, 

That stands when other values fall). 
But men with little places own 

Another value, theirs alone. 

It is the value they possess 

Of those who thus themselves express. 


A man must have a little place 

To put the color in his face, 

To put the brightness in his eye, 
And in his heart a lullaby. 

A man must have a lawn to tend, 
A place to tinker and to mend, 
Or “home” is but an idle word 
He has not felt, but only heard. 


So get yourself a little place. 
ITowever small, in any case 

It is your kingdom. Only he 
With such a realm is really free. 
The rich without are very poor, 
Their rented thrones are insecure, 
But he who owns some little spot 
Is very rich, if rich or not. 





We See b' the Papers 


Well, a 65-cent dollar is better than no dol- 
lar at all. 

Do you remember ‘way back when there were 
18 States? 

When all else fails, New York might try a 
little economy. 

There are times when we have felt just like 
this in the woods. 

Cuba does not want the 
interfere—only invest. 


United States to 


He laughs best who laughs last, but we don't 
know how to say it in Spanish. 

\s far as the ABC is concerned, a lot of 
them ought to be back in school learning them. 

We mustn’t make the 
stimulants for remedies. 


error of mistaking 
\ good dictator is a hard thing to find, as 
any stenographer will tell you. 
The United States is lending to Russia. Why 
not give it an order on France? 
The movies are to have a code. 
need isn’t a code but a disinfectant. 
Secretary Wallace has yet to learn that you 
can not create wealth by destroying it. 


What they 


As we understand it, the road to prosperity 
is to raise the cost without raising the price. 

In most cities now we have a football season 
of twelve months, with the taxpayer the football. 

France is trying to balance its budget with 
a lottery. We are taking a good many chances 
ourselves. 

Twenty were hurt at a Limerick, Ireland, 
party rally. in other words, the party was a 
complete success. 

The Aleutian islands are reported to be the 
windiest spot in the world. We supposed the 
U. S. Senate was. 

At least the National League reaches a de- 
cision, which is more than can be said for the 
League of Nations. 

Secretary Ickes says the Government will 
not be finicky about collateral in making loans. 
Some of our banks tried that. 

Cicero, Ill., is to have a million dollar linen 
plant. We hope this means clean linen, not 
the kind we have been accustomed to. 


“We have no program,” says Sirk, the pro- 
posed dictator of Estonia. This must be the 


fellow who has been getting up some of our 
conventions. 


Some miscreant has been trying to set Huey 
Long’s house on fire. But we are glad to re- 
port he has had no better success with the house 
than Huey has had with the world. 


Between Trains 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—This is the first time 
we ever visited San Antonio without visiting 
the Alamo, but southern hospitality met us at 
the train at 7:30 in the morning and rushed us 
to breakfast, and kept us on the run until the 
11 o'clock Katy at night. We did get over to 
the plaza in the evening, where we engaged two 
Mexicans with their plaintive voices to sing us 
“La Paloma” over and over. It is a legend 
that Montezuma, the unfortunate, and perhaps 
vacillating, emperor, had the song sung for 
him on the eve of his execution, and no won- 
der; for, listening to it, one forgets that he is 
on earth and seems already in heaven. 

3ut youth is in the saddle on the plaza. For 
example, we tried to find a Mexican who could 
sing “Te Volve a Ver.” (Our Spanish spelling 
is even a little worse than our Spanish pro- 
nunciation.) Our mother used to sing it to us 
in Spanish in childhood, and one of our first 
poetic efforts was when, as a boy of 13, we 
wrote an English translation, with the aid of 
Mother’s Spanish dictionary, making the title, 
of course, “I See Thee Again.” We tried to 
get the Mexicans to sing the old song for us 
tonight. Yes, they had heard their parents 
speak of it, but none of them knew it. One 
might as well ask one of our American youth 
to sing “Ben Bolt.” So we ate our tortillas, 
and went our way. 

San Antonio, with its almost continuous win- 
ter sunshine, is a favorite winter resort for 
the wise. 


OakFiELD, N. Y.—In Oakfield the churches 
and the Chamber of Commerce work together. 
In consequence the preachers this Sunday got 
a night off and headed their congregations 
toward the high-school auditorium. It isn’t a 
bad idea, that might be utilized in other towns. 
It is one way of getting a lumberman to church. 
Even if he doesn’t belong to one, he at least 
belongs to the Chamber; and by this simple 
method he can attend a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting and get credit for going to church at 
the same time. We commend the idea to other 
lumbermen elsewhere. 

Just about every denomination was _ repre- 
sented in the audience—or perhaps we should 
say congregation—tonight. And, in spite of 
the speaker, don’t get the impression that the 
occasion was not a religious one—for we talked 
about the home, and the importance of owning 
one. If the church and the home don’t fit 
together, then life is an even worse jigsaw 
puzzle than we think it is. 


A Life Like a Path 


A life like a path through the woods, 
God grant such a life shall be mine, 
So many its shadows, its moods, 
But always a little of shine, 
Above me the strength of the pine, 
Around me the beauty of flow’ers, 
A world just a little divine, 
And heaven a little like ours. 


Oh, some may their riches desire, 
And some may their pleasures pursue, 
3ut always of riches they tire, 
Or even of things that they do. 
God grant me a pathway, with you, 
With all of its magical moods, 
And somewhere to rest when I'm through— 
A life like a path through the woods. 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 











Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 Sth Ave. 
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LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Window and Door Frames and Trim 


We desire to 
or six of the 


names of five 
manufacturers 
and wrapped 
daily output 


ascertain the 
larger (U.S. A.) 
of window and door frames 
trim and the approximate 
capacity of each. Any information that you 
may furnish relative thereto will be greatly 
appreciated.—INQUIRY No, 3024. 

[To this inquirer, a manufacturer of doors, 
sash, blinds, frames, moldings, in a small city 
in the State of New York, were given the names 
of a number of manufacturers in position to 
supply the products mentioned, although it was 
not possible to give figures covering the ap- 
proximate daily output capacity of each of these 
concerns. To any reader who is interested, the 
name of this inquirer will be given upon re- 
quest.— EDITOR. | 


Disagreement About Log Scale 


We recently detected a variance in the 


reading of a Doyle log sceale rule, compared 
with an older Doyle rule that we have been 
using. This was brought about primarily 
by a customer who checked our measure- 
ments, and who had a copy of the log rule 
from some booklet. Our latest rule scales 


less feet out of logs about 26 inches in diame- 


ter and larger. Can you explain this to us, 
so that we can do likewise with our cus- 
tomer? Our old rule has been in use for 
many years.—INQUIRY No. 3019. 


{The old Doyle rule is in more general use 
than any other for the scaling of softwood logs ; 
but in the scaling of hardwoods it is more usual 
to employ the the Doyle-Scribner rule. Some- 
times there is error as to the true description of 
the rule being employed, and it would be im- 
possible to state with certainty the cause of 
disagreement without seeing copies of the rules. 
The Doyle rule crosses the Scribner at about 
29-inch diameter; applied to logs below that 
diameter, the Doyle gives a smaller footage, 
and to those above it, a larger footage, as may 
be seen from these examples— 


Diameter 12” 29” 2 44” / 
Length 12’ 128° 24’ 12’ 18’ 24’ 12 18° 24 

Doyle ‘ 48 72) «(96 1469 703 938 1200 1800 2400 
Scribner 59 88 118 457 685 914 1110 1665 2220 


A test of the Doyle rule, by mill tallies, made 
by Dr. J. F. Clark, showed the following per- 
centages of mill over-run on logs scaled by it— 
6-8-inch, 213 percent; 7-9-inch, 159 percent; 
8-12 inch, 110 percent; 10-17-inch, 58 percent; 
18-20-inch, 31 percent; 21-24-inch, 22 percent, 
and 25-33-inch, 12 percent. 

Referring to the Doyle rule, Chapman & 
Demeritt condemn it in these words: “This 
viciously inaccurate log rule is firmly entrenched 


in many portions of the United States and 
Canada. It favors the buyer of small logs 
against the owner and producer of second- 


growth timber, and therefore tends to discour- 
age the reforestation and care of young timber. 
Its continued existence and use in regions of 
second-growth is due to the force of custom, 
ignorance of the defects of the rule, and the 
desire of log purchasers to perpetuate a con- 
cealed selfish advantage.” 

The International rule of Dr. Judson F. 
Clark, based on % inch saw kerf for seasoned 
timber, in 1930 became the legal rule in New 
York State. According to it, the 44-inch diam- 
eter 12- and 18-foot logs would scale about the 
same as the Scribner; and the 29-inch diameter, 
about the same as the Doyle or Scribner. But 
the 12-inch diameter would be given a content 
of 70 board feet for the 12-foot, and 110 board 
feet for the 18-foot, or about 50 percent more 
than by Doyle rule. 

The seller may get an advantage when tim- 
ber is sold on such a volume table rule as the 
Massachusetts, because this is based on the 
tree being sawn into 2-inch plank; but if the 
tree is actually sawn into 1-inch boards, the 
mill cut will under-run the table content figure. 


A recent communication from Extension 
Forester Graeber of North Carolina tells of 
efforts to educate the farmers as to correct 
measurement of the logs they sell to the mills; 
and it is advisable that lumbermen be _ thor- 
oughly posted. They will find reliable and 
complete information in The Woodsman’s Man- 
ual, $3, and Elements of Forest Mensuration, 
$3.50, both prices postpaid, which the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is prepared to supply.— 
EDITOR. | 


Maple for Wood Heels 


Iam wondering if you 
manufacturer of 
would be in a 


will direct me 
northern hard maple who 
position to quote on a sap 
clear northern hard white maple, such as is 
used in the wooden heel for the shoe indus- 
try. I am seeking sources in position to fur- 
nish this grade of lumber in quantities from 
1,000 to 10,000 feet. No 


toa 


doubt among your 
subscribers and advertisers you can give me 


a list of firms 
tact.—INQUIRY 


with 
No, 


whom I 


29-7 
3025. 


eould make con- 


{To this inquirer, a manufacturer of wood 
specialties in an Ohio city, names were given of 
a number of manufacturers of sap clear north- 
ern hard white maple, who it was thought would 
be in position to supply his requirements. To 
anyone interested in supplying material of this 
kind the name of the inquirer will be given upon 
request.—-[-pIToR. | 


Market Price of Wood Pulp 


I desire to learn the present price of wood 


pulp per ton as delivered from pulp factory 
to paper factory.—INQuUIRY No. 3023. 
[Wood pulp plants find their economical 


location to be near a cheap source of power, 
plentiful and cheap raw material and low cost 
transportation, and a good water supply. In 
the southern State from which the inquirer 
writes, there are no plants, but he has been 
given the names of the two nearest plants, 
which happen to be kraft paper producers 
located in adjacent States. It is doubtful whether, 
when cost of transporting logs to the pulp mills 
by railroad had been paid, there would be 


enough left to cover the cost of producing the 
logs and loading them on cars, 

The inquirer has been furnished the names of 
two trade papers that cover activities in pulp 
and paper manufacturing and regularly carry 
quotations; and has also been given the names 
of three annual guides to these industries, which 
range in price from $1 to $7.50. It has been 
suggested to him that there is an expanding 
market in the plastics industry for low grade 
logs and wood waste, and that he might find a 
market for his logs nearer point of production, 
because the moulding of plastic products does 
not require such large scale plants as does pulp 
and paper manufacturing, and as an industry is 
therefore less concentrated.—EDITor. | 


Wood Letters in Quantities 


I use wood letters obtained from the Wool- 


worth stores in quantities of one thousand 
to five thousand, and would like to get in 
touch with the manufacturers, as I] am in- 


formed that there is a 
that supplies them to the 
2020, 


factory in Ohio 
store.—INQUIRY No, 

{The inquirer evidently wishes to secure his 
supplies of letters at a lower price, but it is 
rather difficult to understand his attitude in 
view of the fact that at the Chicago stores the 
price of wood letters 2'2 inches high and % 
inch thick is only 1 cent each. A factory in 
Ohio that specializes in wood letters quotes 25 
cents each for 2-inch letters, and 30 cents each 
for 3-inch. The cheap letters are evidently 
made from long strips of moulding, that in cross 
section take the shape of the letters, some letters 
requiring the use of two strips that are after- 
ward glued together, the strip then being sliced 
into '4-inch thicknesses and the surfaces of the 
letters sanded. A Chicago firm that manufac- 
tures motion picture cameras offers a set of 
wood letters for use in titling films, at $7.50 a 
set of 199, which comes to 334 cents each, and 
these are often used for window display pur- 
poses. Only specialization and mass production 
would enable a manufacturer to reach the low 
retail price of 1 cent a letter.—Epiror.] 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





5O YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








The lumber shovers are be-|a 
coming audacious to a degree 
which suggests a rigorous ap- 
plication of legal means to 
cause them to subside. Several 
times recently gangs of men 
belonging to the vessel-owners’ 
union have interfered with other 


large bill 


in dress, 


which to stock up his new yard, 


Wood-Carving 
marked that the growing ad- 
miration for antique patterns 
furniture 
decorations has brought about | to 


lumber with |wooden figures of Indian men 
and maidens, and this is now 
* an important industry. 
-It is re- "- 9 
Red Lake Pine.—The pine 


forest region around Red Lake, 


house |northwestern Minnesota, begins 


and 


arties engaged i adi attract much attention. 
parties bh ngaged = unloading the revival of form of art 
vessels, acting in the most hos- ** « 
tile and lawless manner that almost starved to death 
: ‘ , during the recent period of} They don’t like it.—-The late 
. o 


utilitarianism. 
S. P. Johns, a lumberman of |estates_ in 
Warsaw, Mo., has formed a 
partnership with a Mr. Croft, 


for the purpose of carrying on 


Gentlemen of |change of officials in the Duluth 
revolutionary times 
thought their mansions unfin-|prompted by the results of in- 
ished unless the showy rooms 
were plentifully adorned with jin 


land office, it is said, was 


vestigation into the land frauds 
northeastern Minnesota. It 





the lumber business at Sedalia, 
in that State, where they have 
opened a yard under the firm 
name of Johns & Croft. Mr. 
Croft has for some time been 
one of the leading architects 


and builders of Sedalia, and 
Mr. Johns is an old _ Illinois 
lumberman. Mr. Johns was in 


this city last week and bought 





fanciful moldings, panels and 
wainscoting done in hardwoods. 
Such fine workmanship was gen- 
erally imported from the mother 
country. There was a_ time 
when ship figure-heads were in 
demand, and were carved to 
order at such prices as $12,000 
to $15,000. A large business 
grew up in the manufacture of 





is said that the deposed offi- 
cials affect an air of injured in- 
nocence, and declare that they 
are the victims of a base con- 
spiracy to levy on the rich pine 
‘ands of the Lake Superior and 
St. Louis river districts. It is 
doubtful if the levy can be any 
heavier than it was under the 


old management of the office, 
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September 30, 1933 


Retail Lumber Code Is Finally 
Submitted; Awaits Signature 


|Continued from Page 1, Column 2] 


Continuing, Mr. Dulany said: 
The final form of the code is much better 
in many respects than the earlier form, but 


the wage scale stands as it originally was 
at 40 hours a week and a 25 cent miyimum 


in the South. The code contains the control 
and protective features except that the anti- 


dumping section and the distribution state- 
ment, plus some changes in the local en- 
forcement powers, were eliminated. The last 
and some other important matters are rele- 
gated to the Code Authority. There may be 
some disappointment over the code among 
those who thought it would give retailers im- 
mediate power to correct all their business 
troubles over night, but it certainly does 
give us the machinery with which to work 
out a better condition. The local enforce- 
ment groups are not endowed with authority 
to work injustices, but they do have the 
power to collect competent evidence and file 
complaints through proper channels against 
violators of the code. 

Now that the two great divisions of the 


lumber industry—the manufacturers and the 


distributors—have their codes, making pos- 


sible more satisfactory business functioning 
than ever before, the next step, in my opin- 
ion both as a manufacturer and a retailer, 


is recognition by the manufacturers that the 
retailers really constitute their sales organi- 





RETAIL LUMBER CODE NOT 
YET SIGNED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 26.— 
The latest redraft of the retail 
lumber code is in the office of the 
Recovery administrator for last 
minute changes, following deci- 
sions of the administrator on two 
remaining controversial points. 
Because of the illness of General 
Johnson and the absence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at his home in 
Hyde Park, N. Y., it is not prob- 
able that the code wil! be signed 
until early next week. 





zation. It is incumbent upon the manufac- 
turer, if the lumber industry is to prosper as 
it may, to devote thought, time, energy and 
money to instructing the retailers as if they 
were salesmen on their payroll. The real 
competition from which lumber is suffering 
today is, in my opinion, not much the 
competition within the industry as competi- 
tion from without. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers must form a solid phalanx to merit 
in their common interest the largest possible 
slice of the consumer's dollar. It is not only 
substitute materials that lumber must con- 
sider but also entirely different groups. Peo- 
ple, for instance, cannot buy and build homes 
if they are spending all of their savings on 
automobiles. We must create the publie 
psychology that will give lumber, as well as 
other building materials, a square deal in the 
allocation of the incomes of the people. 


so 


Southern Hardwoods Production 


Allotted 600 More Mills 


[Continued from Page 1, Column 3] 


wages about $7.20 less than last month, this 
would be compensated by the number of new 
workers put to work throughout the territory 
as result of mills re-opening. He reported that 
during September there were 800 mills operat- 
ing in the southern and Appalachian territories 
and that during October there would be 1,400 





mills, employing about 55,000 men, yet the 
quota is unchanged. 
Shortly after October 1 the Institute will 


have available figures on employment, so that 
estimates will not be merely guess work, but will 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


be based on actual figures now being obtained. 

Mr. Townshend also reported that since the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute was named 
the designated agency of the Lumber Code 
Authority (Inc.), that organization has added 
40 employees and that the monthly cost of 
operation is now about $25,000. He said that 
20 compliance inspectors have been employed 
who are now in the field visiting saw mills to 


see that the code is being observed. These 
men, he says, average six mills per day. 
Speaking of the reduction of hours, Mr. 


Townshend said that this should not greatly 
affect conditions throughout the South, as many 
mills have been given special permission to bank 
logs and workers can be used for this purpose. 
He further pointed out that while mills will 
operate only 130 hours, many laborers will be 
used in repairing mills and cleaning up yards 
etc., which work can continue under the present 
regulations of the code. 

Mills not included in the allocation are not 
permitted to operate. 





Southern Pine Production for 
October Fixed on New Basis 


[Continued from Page 1, Column 1| 


of the code be shut down, any production 
quota allotted to the “down” mill may be 
transferred to the operating mill (or mills). 


The Southern Pine Association at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting started the task of com- 
puting the footage allotment of each mill filing 
its application for a quota within the specified 
time as required in the legal notice sent each 
mill and advertised in the trade press. When 
the allotments have been calculated, each mill 
will be notified of its footage production al- 
lowed for October, and accompanying the no- 
tices will go the information as to how excep- 
tions and appeals may be filed. .\ny mill that 
failed to make application will not receive an 
allotment, which will bar it from operating dur- 
ing the month. 

Charles Green, Laurel, Miss., chairman of the 
control committee, presided over the joint meet- 
ing. The total production figure was recom- 
mended in a report from the production control 
committee submitted by Chairman M. 
I‘leishel, Shamrock, Fla. 

The joint session also voiced approval of the 
recommendations of the labor committee pre- 
sented by Ff A. Hauss, Century, Fla., commit- 
tee chairman pro-tem. 

The committee recommended that the admin- 
istrative agency (SPA) urge all southern pine 
manufacturers to improve, where possible, liv- 
ing conditions of employees and to assess them 
not more than fair charges for rent, board, 
medical attention and other services, as pro- 
vided for under the lumber code. It was also 
recommended that rent charges to employees 
generally should be based upon a fair market 
value of the property with due allowance for 
depreciation and upkeep, but not to exceed rents 
charged in the same or other communities by 
owners of similar properties. 

Development of a schedule for maximum 
charges to be made by manufacturers for board, 
medical attention, electric lights, and other 
services, was deferred by the committee until 
the association can compile additional data on 
these subjects. 

An interpretation fixing responsibility for 
code enforcement on manufacturers in respect 
to logging contractors was adopted by the labor 
committee and subsequently approved by the 
joint session. The ruling is: “The responsibil- 
ity under the lumber code for minimum wage 
regulations and maximum hour regulations for 
workers employed under the direction of a 
contractor who has a contract with or sells to 
the lumber or logging company is with the 
company. The lumber company should know, 
therefore, that employees of their contractors in 
lumber or logging work receive at least the 
minimum wage of 24 cents per hour and do 
not work in excess of 40 hours per week.” 
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FAMOUS BUDE 
SHORT LEAF 




















Soft, Velvety 
Textured Stock 


Unsurpassed for finish, casing, base, 
mouldings, drop siding, dimension, 
lath, ete. Easy to saw and nail, light 
to handle, wonderful working quali- 
ties. All No. 1 and Better and all No. 
2 Common inch stock kiln dried. 
Mixed ears a specialty. If you need 
lumber, now’s the time to buy. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade 


Species Marked 
Homochitto Lumber: Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office Scranton, Pa. 


Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf, South- 
ern Hardwoods, Box Shook, Crating, Cut 
Stock and Piling. 


Marked cae 

















F.C.LUTHI & CO. 


217 Balter Bid., New Orleans, La. 


BALSA WOOD 


Rosewood — Satinwood 
Direct Importers ---- Stocks in New Orleans 




















“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this 
new book by “the lumberman poet’? Let 
us send tt to you—take it home te her— 
how it wil) cheer her up! $1.50 postpaid 


Addtess the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Sept. 16, 1933, and for 


thirty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 


TWO WEEKS 











. Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 

teeny Association — 50,989,000 a+ 45 $47 000 - rt 43 666.000 ry 

. -] B ASBSOCIALION.ccccccseseseseseses q > ) . r 1 " i 

ate Wins Gee ees: Ee aaaesge er Wage, 

ste IMO ASBOCIBCION. co ccccccccccescccecs 2 90,745, : 575, < "324. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers..........++.+5 q 7'406'000 534 6,126,000 PB .. itty ++ om 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 449,000 46 2,666,000 196 2,598,000 201 
Total softwoods ...........eceececececuces 409 290,039,000 144 274,399,000 110 257,559,000 sz 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 169 32,268,000 262 28,772,000 12 26,811,000 rf 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 1,753,000 1948 2,077,000 101 2,150,000 108 
ER err ert eee ee ee ee 187 34,021,000 274 30,849,000 126 28,961,000 9S 
ee a eek sah remakes an 578 324,060,000 152 305,248,000 112 286,520,000 S4 

THIRTY-SEVEN WEEKS 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association...........-e++ee0+ 102 875,547,000 118 987,748,000 114 1,008,830,000 113 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 2,508,012,000 12 2,661,986,000 119 2,698,583,000 120 

Western Pine Association........ccccccceees 113 A aes 119 1,327,442,000 105 1,343,073,000 109 

Northern Pine Manufacturers.........essee- 7 63,540,0 300 83,457,000 120 80,874,000 12 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 16,013,000 110 45,388,000 157 44,340,000 161 
Tt DED cibesteeedecneksnassaneee re 412 4,553,816,000 12% 5,106,021,000 114 5,175,700,000 116 

Hardwoods: - 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 170 401,993,000 131 560,448,000 137 550,067,000 140 

Northern Hemlock & Hardware Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 24,866,000 107 58,804,000 142 57,983,000 159 

a a _ 188 426,859,000 1:30 619,252,000 137 608,050,000 142 

eee ee ae 4,980,675,000 12 5,725,273,000 116 5,783,750,000 118 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaASH., Sept. 27.—The 314 West 


Coast Lumberman’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Sept. 23 reported: 


Production .167,855,000 
Shipments ..176,716,000 
OPGEre ccssc 169,211,000 
A group of 363 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for 38 weeks 
os eS 
I aks hid oe. aria edie 82,465,000 


Average cut weeks ended 
Sept, 23 


5.3% over production 
0.8% over production 


63,790,000 


89,700,000 


A group of 324 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 23 was 167,855,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail 56,482,000 56,922,000 71,096,000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 67,217,000 53,155,000 131,474,000 
Export $5,621,000 41,738,000 81,369,000 
Local .... 17,396,000 yh * f ” P eee 





176,716,000 169,211,000 
A group of 172 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported 
as follows: 
Average for two 
weeks ended 


283,939,000 


Average for 38 weeks 


Sept. 23, 1933 1933 1932 
Production 71,913,000 67,876,000 42,763,000 
Shipments 78,096,000 72,001,000 60,698,000 
Orders 73,013,000 72,861,000 60,950,000 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Cautr., Sept. 23.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 


ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for August: 





—Redwood— White 

Percent of Wood 

Feet production Feet 
Production . . 13,697,000 2,241,000 
Shipments .....27,428,000) —- 3,230,000 
Plant use ..... 1,687,000{ 213 272,000 

Orders— 
Received . . 21,375,000 156 3,049,000 
On hand . .27,155,000 3,095,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California*.... 8,018,000 8,316,000 
Southern California*.... 3,613,000 3,492,000 
os a a ko wo uh cmcain 176,000 197,000 
ee ...+14,231,000 8,622,000 
Foreign 1,390,000 748,000 
Totals .27,428,000 21,375,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





unfilled order footages Sept. 16: 
Association— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Western Pine Association 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Northern Pine Manufacturers...............-: 
ON are 


| Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 25.—Following is a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 


No. of Gross Unfilled 
Mills Stocks Orders 
o- we 447,577,000 60,356,000 
oo ee 900,114,000 201,948,000 
o- Se 1,010,647,000 98,916,000 

7 164,863,000 5,543,000 
{ 226 2aete eee —i«—ne we tn ww GR 
Sr yea 72,141,000 





Bookings 7 Percent Under Production 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

















Wastineton, D. C., Sept. 28—Six associations for the two weeks ended Sept. 23 
sported as follows: Week No. of 
india vies p= on ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Sept. 16 108 26,390,000 24,706,000 22,991,000 
SRE HRGTOED 4 occ ceccceccesessscnceesee Sept. 23 103 26,399,000 24,786,000 22,051,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... Sept. 16 $14 85,366,000 95,355,000 84,062,000 
Sept. 23 314 82,489,000 81,361,000 85,148,000 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire Sept. 16 121 50,286,000 40,415,000 41,487,000 
OME CRMTOPRIR MIITIS) ccc cccccccosoceseces Sept. 23 114 44,570,000 37,292,000 36,226,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. Sept. 16 7 3,974,000 3,135,000 3,684,000 
Sept. 23 7 3,620,000 2,475,000 2,750,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Sept. 16 27 441,000 1,557,000 1,241,000 
SUPORTE BOSOCIREIOR 0 ccc ce ccecsasscvcecoosses Sept. 23 24 401,000 1,788,000 1,060,000 
Sept. 16 577 166,457,000 165,168,000 153,465,000 
EE dncaeendeeeewiawebdensebeueseenaen Sept. 23 562 157-479,000 147,702,000 147,225,000 
o—chontanry Sept. 16 437 27,471,000 21 0,000 21,492,00( 
“ ? Sept. 37 27,471,00 21,170,000 21,492,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... Sept. 23 429 29'678,000 25'953,000 25,509,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- sept. 16 27 911,000 1,325,000 1,262,000 
See Sans + cbasweceecvewneane Sept. 23 24 959,000 1,366,000 1,662,000 
ME GA neendnve sees eewestcudeeebeana Sept. 16 464 28,382,000 22,495,000 22,754,000 
Sept. 23 513 30,637,000 27,319,000 27,171,000 





Announce Official Furniture 
Market for November 


Furniture sales in August were so successful 
throughout the country that officials of the 
American Furniture Mart, in Chicago, believe 
it soon will be necessary for many retailers to 
replenish their stocks, so it has been decided to 
hold an official mid-season market the week of 
Nov. 6-11, according to an announcement by 
Lawrence H. Whiting, president of the mart. 
More than five hundred manufacturers will 
participate in the show. 

The May mid-season show this year was also 
an official market at the mart, but for several 
years the May and November exhibitions have 
been only “open house” weeks. The great im- 
provement recently in the furniture business is 
credited with having been responsible for the 
change. 

The next winter market will be held Jan. 
2-13, 1934. 





An Encouraging Index 


From E. H. Batchelder, Jr., general manager 
of the Insulite Co., Minneapolis, comes the en- 
couraging report that— 

Sales of Insulite during June of this year 
were 92 percent greater than the correspond- 
ing month last year. July, 1933, volume was 
103 percent greater than July, 1932. August 
sales were 99 percent greater than August, 
1932. From all present indications Septem- 
ber, 1933, will show a substantial gain over 
last September. 


This appears to be evidence that the long 
period of dammed up buying interest in building 
materials is approaching its end. 


Mr. Batchelder further said: 

The benefits from the agricultural recov- 
ery measures have begun already. The farm 
population will be the first class of American 
people directly to benefit from the Adminis- 
tration’s program. I predict real stimulation 


in agrarian sections. 
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Install Many Progressive Kilns 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—The Jefferson 
Woodworking Co., of this city, has placed in 
operation two National Moistat-controlled, 120- 
foot progressive kilns, similar to the kiln re- 
cently completed at the plant of the Allied Bar- 
rel Corporation in Oil City, Pa. Both of these 
installations are built along the same line as 
those built several years ago by the National 
Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
National Cooperage & Woodenware Co., at 
Peoria, Ill., which at present is adding dupli- 
cate equipment to its plant. A representative 
of the National Dry Kiln Co. reports that it is 
getting out a repeat order for equipping a kiln 
for the Myers Stave & Manufacturing Co., Pig- 
gott, Ark., that a new kiln is being completed 
by the Tell City Chair Co., Tell City, Ind., and 
that the Bernhardt Furniture Co., Lenoire, N. 
C., has added a kiln to its plant. Among the 
equipment for this latter was a full carload of 
dry kiln trucks. 





Forest Camp Lumber Bids 
Show Wide Range 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 23.—Bids to supply 
the United States Government with about 
19,000,000 feet of lumber for construction of 
winter camps for the various forest conservation 
corps in the Third Army Area were opened in 
the Army quartermaster’s office here yesterday. 
There were 101 bids from virtually every part 
of the country, and prices named ranged from 
$26 to $45 a thousand. 





Lumber for Idaho Camps 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 23.—Successful bid- 
ders on materials for the construction of seven 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps in northern 
Idaho were the Russell & Pugh Lumber Co., 
Springston, Idaho; Blackwell Lumber Co., 
Coeur D’ Alene, Idaho; Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Co., Spokane; Long Lake Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane; Exchange Lumber Co., Spokane; Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; and Hudson 
Lumber Co., of Spokane. 


Lesiee for Ohio Camps 


Cotumsus, Oun10, Sept. 25.—The Creith-Pot- 
ter Lumber Co., of Columbus, was the success- 
ful bidder Sept. 21 for supplying 725,964 feet of 
southern pine to be used in the construction of 
eleven reforestation camps in Ohio. The prin- 
cipal items are 2x4- and 2x6 inch dimension 
and inch boards, the latter making up about 
two-thirds of the total. In addition there is 
included a carload of sash and doors. The con- 
tract calls for $22,008, and is one of the largest 


Box Company Builds Band Mill 


NorFotk, VA., Sept. 25.—F. E. Rogers, su- 








‘perintendent of the E. H. Barnes Ca., wood 


box makers of New York City, has placed the 
order for sawmill machinery and construction 
has begun on a single band and resaw mill at 
Norfolk, located alongside the company’s large 
box plant here, for which it will act as a feeder. 
This mill will have an output of 4,000 feet per 
hour and is designed to handle both pine and 
hardwood lumber. It will be used as an emer- 
gency source of supply which can be called on 
for special sized stock. The logs will be 
brought to the mill either by truck or barged 
and rafted, as the plant is located on tidewater. 
A storage pond will be provided from which 
the logs will be fed to the mill. The outlet from 
the mill is designed to convey the lumber 
either direct to dry kilns or to the lumber yard. 

With the exception of a Mershon resaw, the 
mill will be equipped throughout with Clark 
machinery, supplied by Clark Brothers Co., of 
Olean, N. Y. Orion Smith, mill builder, is in 
charge of the construction work. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


E. H. Barnes Co. is one of the oldest wood 
box building concerns in the United States. In 
the early white pine days it operated large 
plants in New York State and Canada. It 
moved to Norfolk in 1903, at which time Mr. 
Rogers designed and built a box plant with a 
daily consuming capacity of 250,000 feet of 
lumber. This plant has been in continuous 
operation since that time, the output varying to 
meet the demand for boxes. 





Small Woodworking Machines 


in Large Demand 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 25.—The Delta 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, manufacturing 
woodworking machinery for use in small shops 
and in homes, is producing more than at this 
time last vear, according to Herbert Tautz, 
president. A number of employees have been 
added because cf the readjustment of hours 
under the NRA. 





Temporary Silos Offer Big 
Sales Opportunity 
(Continued from page 23) 

nicely and cheaply this could be done, the news 
spread like wildfire. 

“Today we wired our third order to the 
Sisalkraft company for twelve additional rolls 
of 48-inch Sisalkraft, this being our third tele- 
graph order to them within the last ten days. 
Aside from making a nice profit and a quick 


turnover, the dealer gains a number of satisfied 
customers by the sale of Sisalkraft.” 


Sells One Hundred Silos 


A Wisconsin lineyard company reports that 
its sales of temporary silos this season in locali- 
ties where the corn crop was heavy “has meant 
a very good additional bit of business, at a 
very fair margin of profit.” This company 
states that its basis of selling is about 10 cents 
a running foot for the regular State specifica- 
tion snow fence and about 1 cent per square 
foot for the Sisalkraft. This is the second 
year that this concern has sold temporary silos. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the 
use made of radio in promoting the sales. The 
company at its local station broadcasts 3 minute 
advertising talks at intervals for five days each 
week, designating the yards at which the farm- 
ers might call to secure information about 
taking care of their surplus corn with tempo- 
rary silos. This is climaxed by an hour’s 
broadcast weekly, with a brass band, inter- 
spersed with informatory talks. This radio ad- 
vertising was followed up during the week 
by mailing to a selected list of customers the 
literature supplied by the manufacturer show- 
ing the construction of these silos, and indi- 
cating the yards at which the necessary mate- 
rials could be obtained. Then the yard man- 
ager followed up all these prospects with the 
result that five of the yards have made sales 
thus far totaling 100 silos. 

While right now—that is during the next 
thirty to sixty days—is the most favorable time 
of the entire year for the dealer to cash in on 
this temporary silo business, sales can be made 
right up to the end of the year as competent 
authorities agree that corn can be put into silos 
as late as Jan. 1 and will produce excellent 
ensilage. These authorities include the scien- 
tific textbooks on feeds and feeding used at 
agricultural colleges, as well as statements of 
farmers speaking from their own experiences. 
Nevertheless, no time should be lost in getting 
started, as the most productive weeks will be 
those that lie immediately ahead. 

Although this is strictly a merchandising 
article, written to help our retailer readers 
make sales, it seems essential—in order to en- 
able dealers to get busy on a selling program 
in the shortest possible time—to mention here 
that complete information, including illustrated 
instructions for setting up the silos, can be had 
by addressing the Sisalkraft Co., 205 West 


Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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READY NOW. 


First 
Consolidated Edition 


OF THE 


Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Book 


The First Consolidated Issue of 
Clancy's Red Book and Lumber- 
men's Blue Book 


ALL HELPFUL FEATURES 
RETAINED — 


SOME NEW ONES ADDED 


The October | Edition of the Lum- 
bermen's Credit Rating Book is now 
available. 


This consolidated edition—now the 
ONLY lumber credit rating book— 
contains the most comprehensive list 
of buyers and sellers of lumber and 
allied products ever offered to lum- 
bermen and those who sell to the 
same trade. 


The credit ratings are based on the 
vast accumulation of credit data 
gathered by both former agencies, 
now condensed into the consolidated 
credit files of this new organization 
and made available to lumbermen at 
the one service charge. 


TWICE-A-WEEK Supplemental Sheets 
(an exclusive feature) giving early 
notice of changes in net worth and 
mode of pay, is continued as a vital 
part of this service. 


Write our nearest office for rates and 
other details. 


Are you using our collection service— 
it has unusual advantages. 


| UMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION |NC. 


608 S. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
Eastern Hdq., 99 Wall St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Move to Secure Federal 
Loan for Remodeling 
and Repairs 


HoLLaND, Micu., Sept. 27.—What is perhaps 
the first definite move on the part of a muni- 
cipality to secure a government loan through 
the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, for the concrete, stated purpose 
of financing a home remodeling and repair pro- 
gram, has developed in this city, under the lead- 
ership of Frank Bolhuis, president Bolhuis Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., and other public 
spirited citizens. At least, the writer knows 
of no other move in this direction that has 
taken anything like the advanced and definite 
form that is in evidence here. Steps for securing 
Federal funds for housing projects have been 
reported from other communities, and some 
more or less vague suggestions as to possibili- 
ties for securing loans for financing home mod- 
ernizing and repairs have been heard; but here 
the lumbermen and other civic-minded persons 
have taken the bull by the horns and actually 
got something started, although the ultimate out- 
come of course remains to be seen. 

The proposition, which is described as being 
“designed to alleviate present unemployment in 
the city of Holland through beneficial action 
of the city government and the administration 
of National recovery,” sets forth 

1. That the city of Holland, by its 
and common council, make formal 
tion to the government agency for 
the amount of $200,000, for the 
financing a general 


mayor 
applica- 
funds in 
purpose of 
remodeling and repair 
campaign within the confines of the city, 
through loans made by the city, to property 
owners making application for under 
provisions of this 


same 


proposition, 


2 That the city of Holland pledge its 
eredit as security for said money, and that 
through suitable agencies erected by its 
mayor and common council the repayment of 
these loans be made certain, thus safe-guard- 
ing the city 
activity. 

3. That this 
the governmental agencies with the full as- 
surance of its value, its feasibility, and its 
self-supporting, self-liquidating features 


from any loss occasioned by this 


proposition be submitted to 


4. That all necessary checks and safe- 
guards be incorporated in the proposition b: 
the city working in conjunction with the 
governmental agencies. 
>. That the gratuitous award of 30 per- 
cent by the Federal government be used by 
the city to retire such welfare obligations as 
now exist, or in the development, alteration 
and repair of such public properties as the 
council may deem advisable 

AUTHORITY 

Circular No. 1 of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works in Part 3 
and Article 4 thereof defines clearly what is 
expected under the 


Act, and allows muni- 
cipalities to thus engage themselves, and 
defines the type of security and the time of 


repayment 

The city charter under 
1 thereof authorizes the 
such projects. 


Title 18 and Section 
city to 


engage In 


The general procedure after money has been 
made available by the government would be as 
follows : 

John Doe applies to the city agency for 
a loan in amount necessary for him to repair, 
alter or add to his residence. The agency 
appraises the property, passes upon feasi- 
bility, and if approved contracts with owner 
for said sum, payable upon completion of 
work desired. The owner repays agency for 
loan within time limit contracted for. City 
charges same rate of interest as is imposed 
by the government. Administration of the 
Act is to be borne by variable between in- 
terest paid to city and that paid by city. In 
general, a sum of $2,400 per annum will be 
available for this purpose. 


The proposed application for Federal funds 
for remodeling and repair purposes was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the city council held 
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on the evening of Sept. 22, and was approved 
by a vote of 11 to 1. It is now being prepared 
for the NRA authorities, and formal applica- 
tion for the money will be made this week. 
“Everyone in the city seems to be back of 
it,’ said Mr. Bolhuis to the AmericAN LumM- 
BERMAN, “and we have already lined up several 
good prospects for remodeling and repair work. 
From all appearances it will be a huge success. 





Late Forest Fire Reports 
Show Timber Loss of 
Il Billion Feet 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Sept. 23.—The most dis- 
astrous forest fire in the Douglas fir district 
in more than thirty years swept over north- 
western Oregon last month, as reported in an 
earlier issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At the 
time the fire was in progress it was impossible 
to estimate its scope or the amount of damage. 
Rains occurring late in the month made it pos- 
sible to get the fire under control. Since then 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Thornton Munger director, has been com- 
piling all available data on the region swept 
over by fire. There were two fires in progress 
at the time but they failed to converge. The 
bigger of the two, at first known as the Gales 
Creek fire, where it started, burned over 261,640 
acres, of which 185,038 acres was coniferous 
timber over twenty inches diameter breast-high. 
This fire occurred in Tillamook, Washington 
and Yamhill counties. The smaller fire—but 
which of itself covered an area of approximately 
50,000 acres—brought destruction to a large 
body of timber. It started in the Rock Creek 
district in Clatsop County. 

On Aug. 28, the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Experiment Station issued a preliminary state- 
ment regarding the Tillamook or Gales Creek 
fire. A revision of that statement is now made 
and further revisions will probably be made. 

; Following is a table showing extent of the 
fire, in millions of board feet of timber within 
the limits of the area burned over. so far 
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1,092,605 10,968,819 
represent all the un- 
the fire zone but merely 


BOG) ce venes 12,061,424 


(1) This does not 
burned timber in 


what is known. The total area is not yet 
completely explored. 
(2) This probably is not 100 percent 


burned and undoubtedly there are unburned 
areas of varying size as well as areas lightly 
damaged not yet accounted for. 

It will be seen by this that the volume of 
timber assumed to be burned with present avail- 
able data is approximately 11 billion feet. The 
burned-over area contained a large amount of 
the fine old growth Douglas fir timber. 


Following is a list of most of the principal 
timber owners whose holdings were within the 
area swept by fire: 

Hammond Lumber Co.; Crossett-Western 
Lumber Co.; Blodgett Timber Co.: Flora Log- 
xing Co.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; Stimson 
Lumber Co.; Blue Lake Logging Co.; East- 
side Logging Co.; Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle Railway; Tillamook Yellow Fir Co.; Tilla- 
mook Timber & Logging Ce.; Walter W. 
Wilson, Duncan & Brewer Lumber Co.; Ore- 
gon-American Lumber Co.; Oregon-Pacific 
Timber & Lumber Co. (Clatsop County fire 
Zone) 
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Western Pine Manufac- 
turers Adopt Allot- 
ment Formula 


(Continued from front page) 
steps in the progress of the association have 
come about rapidly. 

Directors and members of that organization 
in meeting here the past two days in order to 
comply with new requirements as the Agency 
of the Lumber Code Authority, adopted new 
articles of association and the Western Pine 
Association was incorporated under these new 
articles. 

As provided in the articles of association an 
executive committee was elected composed of 
the following: 


Montana’ District Walter Neils, Libby, 
Mont. 
Northern Idaho—c, L. Billings, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 
Washington—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane 
Wash. 


Kastern Oregon—C. L 

Klamath Falls—C. H. 
Falls, Ore. 

Northern Calife 
Francisco, Cal. 


Isted, Bend, Ore. 
Daggett, Klamath 
rhniaa—D. 8&8. 


Painter, San 


Feather River—C. D. Terwilliger, Loyalton, 
Cal. 

California Valley Swift Berry, Camino 
Cal. 


Arizona-New Mexico—J. G 
Nary, Ariz. 
Rocky Mountain—T. & 


Col, 


MeNary, Me- 


Huston, Denve 

At the opening of the meeting, D. T. Mason, 
manager of the association, stated that this was 
the last meeting of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion under the old organization. At the mid- 
summer meeting of the association last year, the 
members had asked for self government within 
the industry and now under the code they have 
heen granted it. It presents a great opportunity 
and at the same time great responsibility be- 
cause there are many dangers. 

Mr. Mason urged a balanced program. [le 
said the administration of codes of fair prac- 
tice must not go too far in the interests of 
labor nor too far in the interests of capital nor 
too far in the interests of the consumer. 

He pointed out that lumbermen had made 
greater progress with their code than others 
because of the harmony developed within the 
industry. In this respect he paid a tribute to 
J. D. Tennant, who as chairman of the lumber- 
men’s meetings patiently quieted many dis- 
putants, always impressing them with the fact 
that they were there to work for the interests 
of the entire lumber industry. Mr. Mason ex- 
pressed the opinion that a high degree of co- 
operation will make self government within the 
industry a success. He pointed out that the 
present is one of the great crises in the history 
of the United States and that we must make 
this plan work. 

Since the last annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation six prominent members of the western 
pine industry have passed on to their final re- 
ward; All present stood in reverent silence as a 
tribute to the following deceased members: 


A. H. Huebner, Cascade Lumber Co., 
Yakima, Wash. 

Cc. B. Crisler, Ewauna Box Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 

Frank Horan, Forest Lumber Co., Pine 
Ridge, Ore. 

L. G. Carr, Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Julius Neils, J. Neils Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore, 
Kenneth Ross, Anaconda 


Co., Missoula, Mont 


Copper Mining 

Upon unanimous vote the association wired 
to the Administrator protesting the retail stores 
code provision which would eliminate the use 
of company scrip for the purpose of extending 
credit to employees. 

President R. R. Macartney, presiding over 
the meeting of the new board of directors, 


stated that probably the most important subject 
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to come before the meeting was the production 
allottment formula which they should adopt. 

Announcement was made that the associa- 
tion’s new articles had been filed at the State 
capital and a resolution adopted that the off- 
cers of the association at the time of incor- 
poration continue in office until successors are 
elected at the annual meeting. 

After considerable discussion, the provisions 
for a production allottment formula under Art. 
viii, Control of Production were adopted as 
follows: 

1. Hourly capacity, 40 percent. 

2. Past performance, 40 percent (yearly 
production). 

3. Number of employes, 5 percent. 

$. Taxes paid, 5 percent. 

5. Standing timber, 10 percent. 

Regarding the last three subsections just 
above there was some question as to the scope 
of these factors and a committee with Walter 
Johnson as chairman recommended definitions 
for guidance in applying the formula, which 
were adopted by the directors. These definitions 
provided that the number of employees eligible 
to be counted would be those engaged in log- 
ging, manufacturing and al! activities coming 
under the lumber code and that percentage of 
the office force whose duties are in connection 
with these activities. The taxes paid, based on 
12 years supply of timber tributary to the saw- 
mill, taxes on logging, lumber manufacturing 
and shipping plant and equipment and lumber 
inventory. The timber taxes are to be based on 
the three years’ production used in computing 
the yearly production. In subsection five stand- 
ing timber would be that amount of timber 
tributary to and set aside for the operation. 

Fl Paso, Tex. was added to the western pine 
division and becomes a part of the Arizona- 
New Mexico district. 

The western pine division will apply to the 
Lumber Code Authority for one additional rep- 
resentative to represent California operators 
and the California white and sugar pine group 
nominated Walter Johnson, San Francisco, as 
member and Swift Berry, Camino, Cal. as al- 
ternate if and when the Authority approves 
such application. 

Walter Neils, reporting for the grading rules 
committee, urged early publication of new 
grading rule bocks containing revisions recom- 
mended by the committee. This the committee 
was authorized to do following approval of the 
changes by meetings to be held in the different 
districts. It was decided to include in the grad- 
ing rules book the name California white pine 
as well as Ponderosa pine as the species is sold 
by many California operators under that name. 

The grading committee recommends _ that 
products of the Western pine mills be marked 
with the association seal, mill identification 
mark and grade mark which will be evidence 
that the lumber so marked is of standard size 
and seasoned unless an additional mark states 
it is sub-standard. 

The directors authorized the grading commit- 
tee to adopt grade names for the common 
grades of Ponderosa pine similar to the method 
being used by Idaho white pine producers and 
to trade-mark or copyright such names. 

The statistical committee was not able to 
complete a report for this meeting but they 
brought in recommendations for some changes 
in terms of sale that should not be more favor- 
able than those outlined in the lumber code 
and limiting the size of orders in pool cars. 

They recommended that discounts to whole- 
salers on all species produced by members of 
the western pine division should be 7 percent 
maximum and that the maximum discount al- 
lowed to commission salesmen should be 4 per- 
cent with a minimum of 75 cents per M. This 
recommendation was acted on favorably by the 
directors subject to approval by the lumber 
code authority. 

Throughout the meeting an attitude of co- 
operation was evident between operators of all 
districts and of all sizes. The splendid spirit of 
harmony between all members augurs well for 
the administration of the code in western pine 
territory. 
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obtain the classification hereunder. 


Differential Between Large Under the resolution, Mr. Berckes said, every 
and Small Mills southern pine mill will have to establish through 


registration whether it is a Class A mill with 
; ; all facilities for producing lumber not to be sold 
two- species actually represent differences in  phelow the minimum established, or a Class B 
quality and price. mill which will be allowed a $2 per thousand 

The decision of the cost protection commit- feet differential on its products. 
tee for the $2 differential between small and Every lumberman at the meeting was aware 
large mill products was unanimous. Because of the great import of the decision to the indus- 
of the difficulty of establishing a distinction on try, and the co-operative spirit between the 
volume, the committee resolution said: large and small operators in reaching it as- 

Mills which because of limitation of assort- sures a harmony adding greatly to the unani- 
ment produced and lack of equipment such mity among southern pine manufacturers sup- 
as dry kilns, dipping vats, and other facili- porting the lumber code. 
ties for refinement, which will not permit 
of its sale in reasonable competition with ____— 

e ‘oducts o arger anc ore modern op- ‘ : e . . . 
pra ctcnag sai cami cain ‘i $2 a Danta is the — <= 6 Nigerian flooring 
thousand feet less than the prices set forth wood, of unusual striped figure, that is now 
in the minimum list; classification to be made being introduced in England, by the Nigerian 
by the Southern Pine Association, with which Forest Service. The wood is said to be very 
such mills must register their facilities to durable. i 
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SPRUCE LADDERS BAA 


|Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 
































Query Your 


Customers About ; : 
Their Ladder Needs ‘*EF : 


Every customer who comes in—in a 
nice way call his attention to your 
Babcock Genuine Spruce Ladders. If ® 
he buys shingles, maybe he needs a 
ladder to put them on. If he buys 
storm sash, perhaps he needs a step- 
ladder. 

One of our good lumber dealer cus- 
tomers tells us that he increased his sales 
nearly 100° last spring by the simple 
method of querying his customers about 
ladders. This idea is just as good in fall 
as in spring. 

How’s your stock of Babcock’s? A lot of 
people will be wanting to buy ladders before 
prices go higher. 


























Send today for the Babcock Genuine Air 
Dried Spruce ladder catalog. Find out for 
yourself why Babcock’s have been the pre- 
ferred ladders over so many years. 


THE 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 


FLORIDA CYPRESS 


We are exclusive sales agents for the Scott Cypress Co., Watertown, Fla., 
and are now offering the cypress known as the Watertown Cypress Co. stock. 


It is GENUINE 


Fora TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


BONE DRY—TWO YEARS AND OLDER COMPLETE PLANING MILL FACILITIES 


Well assorted stocks. Values in upper grades and EXTRA GOOD COM- 
MON GRADES merit the investigation of all buyers who desire to cover 
requirements before prices go higher. 




















































Write or wire for information. 


Barnett National Bank Bldg., 
Holley- Terrell Lumber Co, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Some 
ported in rail, domestic, export and local 
orders. A slackening of intercoastal water 
lumber shipments is expected after this 
month. The Conference rate for the remain- 
der of the year has been announced at $12 
a thousand. Intercoastal lines report that 
shipments for September have been heavy. 
Lumber shipments from Tacoma harbor dur- 
ing August totaled 44,548,464 board feet, or 
nearly twice as much as was shipped during 
July, according to figures just announced by 
the Tacoma harbormaster. August domestic 
shipments totaled 32,877,009 feet. 
increased slightly to 
Shipments continue 


increase is re- 


Production has been 
balance new business. 
to be good and are cutting somewhat into 
surplus stocks the mills have on hand. In 
the adjacent southwest Washington terri- 
tory, several mills have resumed operations. 
Among these are the large sawmill operated 
by Schafer brothers at Dryad, and the same 
company's shingle mill at Montesano, which 
has been down for about two months. 


Logging operators are running on a nor- 


mal basis, now that danger from forest fires 
has passed Sawmill operators have _ suf- 
fered somewhat from a shortage of logs. En- 
couraged by the business outlook, the 


Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills, of Raymond, 


Wash., has announced it intends within the 
next two weeks to start construction of a 
7%-mile railroad to tap extensive timber 
holdings in southern Pacific County. The 
road will connect with the Northern Pacific. 
Logging operations will be conducted with 
two sides in operation upon completion of 
the ra‘jtroad., 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—A small 
buying characterizes the market here the 
past two weeks. Except for some improve- 
ment in export, there is little change. Prac- 
tically all prices are steady to firm, and, in 
view of the curtailment at the mills, it is 
unlikely they will drop. 

Rail.—While reports reveal a fair amount 
of rail business, lumbermen are unanimous 
in declaring there is little rail volyme, and 
confess to wonderment over who is getting 
it. One informant observed: “Rail is quiet. 
Prices are unchanged. There are many in- 
quiries for mattress lumber, and none of the 
mills have any. These inquiries seek mat- 
tress lumber at $12, but $15 or $16 must be 
offered before sales can be consummated. 
The Soo line has an inquiry out for about 
1,000,000 feet of maintenance lumber.” An- 
other informant declared: ‘Rail is awfully 
quiet but we are getting more inquiries for 
construction timbers. Projects are slow in 
getting started. There is little demand for 
car material and rail items. Rail prices are 
firm except for a few items, on which ad- 
vances are being asked. The direct-selling 
mills appear to be holding firm to prices.” 

Intercoastal.—The Atlantic coast market is 
lethargic. On Oct. 1 a large number of the 
cargo mills will advance prices $1 on No. 1 


volume of 


(15 percent, No. 2) dimension and small 
timbers. This is the first advance since the 
July 5 raise, known as list 23. The Oct. 1 


advance is expected to be close to whatever 
minimum prices are determined. Business 
placed today is at concessions. Freights are 
firm but the steamship companies are hungry 
for lumber cargo. Shippers here are fighting 
to hold prices until the pegged price is put 
into effect. 


Export,—The past week has seen a spurt 
in the offshore demand, principally from 
Japan. Japanese freight rates have firmed to 
$4.50 for baby squares, and $5 for large 
squares, while the log rate is steady at $7.50. 
Until recently it took four yen to make a 
dollar. On Sept. 22 three yen were doing 
almost the work formerly done by four. 
China, too, is fairly active, but the bulk of 


her buying appears to be going to British 
Columbia, on account of lower ocean rate 
and discount, The increased movement of 
lumber, it appears, has about taken up Orien- 
tal space Since equalization of the rate 
between British Columbia and the United 
States, local exporters have sold a fair 
amount of clears to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. Sept 22 the European rate 
was set at 47/6. Space to the United King- 
dam and continent is ample. Clear lumber 
for export has advanced $1 to $1.50 over 
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Market News from Amer! 


prices of two weeks ago. Very little busi- 
ness is coming out of South America. 

Shingles.—Inquiries and orders are few. 
Stocks are badly broken and low; a stock 
survey completed Sept. 15 shows a reduction 
of 140 cars in shingle stocks. Shingle mills 
are now finishing up their allotment for the 
second half of September, which is 80 hours. 
Prices are firm. 

Logs.—No changes have occurred during 
the fortnight in prices of Puget Sound logs, 
but a firmer tone is apparent. Fir logs move 
at $10, $14 and $18, and at $9, $13 and $17. 


Cedar logs for shingles are steady at $13, 
while lumber cedar brings $19. Nos 2 and 
3 hemlock logs fetch $7.50 and $8. Spruce 


prices parallel fir. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Production.—A wave of optimism is sweep- 
ing northern California mills, all lumber 
producing counties reporting plants reopen- 
ing during the past month and substantial 
increases in employment. The Dolbeer-Car- 
son Redwood Co., whose sawmill had been 
closed for a year, resumed sawing operations 
on Sept. 18. Logging operations began two 
weeks earlier in the Elk River woods, with 
100 men on the payroll, 200 more being added 
with the reopening of the sawmill. The mill 
is in full operation with both its big double 
bandsaw rigs cutting lumber. The Septem- 
ber quota, as set by the Code Authority for 
the Humbolt redwood operators, is 30,000,000 


feet, based on sales. This is far above the 
production scale for the last three years. 
The Pacific Lumber Co., with mills also in 


Humbolt County, has added two more rigs in 
the sawmill, adding 60 men to the payroll. 
The Crane Creek Lumber Co. in Modoc 
County is rebuilding at its old location near 
Alturas. The Humbolt Redwood Co. is again 
operating its planing mill. The Red River 
Lumber Co., at Westwood, Lassen County, is 
cutting 300,000 feet a day, the limit allowed 
under the NRA code for the period ending 
Dec. 1. T. S. Walker, manager, has announced 
that payrolls have increased $40,000 a month 
since Aug. 1. He added that his company has 


more orders today than it has had at any 
time in the past three years. Employees 
have increased from 1,200 to 2,000. A new 


wage scale 
conference 


is to be announced soon after a 
with other mill operators in the 
county. The rates will, however, be no less 
than the rates recently adopted. The Fruit 
Growers Supply Co., according to Earl Bir- 
mington, manager, has added over twenty- 
five men within the past few weeks, with 
over sixty men being employed since July 17 
at the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. H. R. 
Lowell reports that the Northern Redwood 
Lumber Co. mill will reopen Oct. 1 at Korbel, 
after a shutdown of more than two years. 
Woods operations began early this month. 
With the start of manufacturing, about 400 
men will be employed. The Hammond & 
Little River Redwood Lumber Co. in the 
same district, at Samoa, resumed operations 
last month. Some fifty to sixty former em- 
ployees were recalled to work there. 

The Western Pine Association has allo- 
cated to each concern a maximum of 525 
hours of sawmill operation during the three 
month period beginning Sept. 1. The pro- 
duction quota had been set at 750,000,000 feet 
for the three month period. 


New Business.—While orders for a like 
period in 1933 are substantially above the 
figures for 1932, there has been a noticeable 
decline during the past six weeks. Produc- 
tion has continually exceeded current orders. 
However, companies are far from pessimis- 


tic, with increased activity in sales plans 
and new developments being the vogue. Ren- 
ovizing campaigns, newspaper advertising 


increases, even billboard advertisements and 
additional lines have been utilized to plant 
in the public mind the idea that building is 
necessary. San Mateo County's renovizing 
campaign, for example, is securing results 
that will be felt by the industry in the dis- 
trict. The total pledged to date is more than 
$1,300,000, while the original goal was 


$1,000,000. Then, further down the peninsula 
in the Monterey district, the lumber com- 
panies have banned together in a newspaper 
campaign. The Pacific Manufacturing Co, is 
one of the many companies that are resort- 
ing to new methods to stimulate their sales, 
It has entered the field of sectional built 
houses, cabins and garages. An increase in 
inquiries is viewed with favor by the in- 
dustry. The San Francisco Bay Bridge con- 
tractors are hearing demands that California 
producers be given the orders for the neces- 
sary lumber. The board of supervisors at 
Ukiah has forwarded a resolution to them, 
pointing out the importance of the redwood 
lumber industry to their county and urging 
the use of their products for the Golden Gate 
Bridge. 


New building, of course, is retarded by 
lack of money for building loans. It has 
been pointed out that if it were possible 


to obtain loans for fifty percent of the pres- 
ent cost of a house and lot without paying 


excessive commissions and charges, there 
would be a decided building boom in this 
district. 

Prices.—During the past three months 
prices of almost all items have increased a 
great deal. In one or two instances, such 


as lath, there is a tendency to decline a little, 
due to the surplus accumulated in the market 
just prior to the installation of the shorter 
week in the sawmills. C. J. Gilbert, presi- 
dent of the Eureka Mill & Lumber Co., at 
Oakland, has given this correspondent price 
lists to show that the prices of July of this 


year were merely an average price over a 
number of years. For example, taking a list 
of the San Francisco cargo prices, covering 


Douglas fir for 1919-1933. The years 1930 and 


1931 are omitted, because the company’s 
sawmill did not operate during those two 
years. July, 1933, price of Douglas fir, ran- 


dom commen, was $22. April averages were: 


1919, 22.50; 1920, $41; 1921, $23.50; 1922, 
$20.50; 1923, $32; 1924, $22.50; 1925, $21.50; 
1926, $20.50; 1927, $20.50; 1928, $18.50; 1929, 
$21.50; 1932, $10; April, 1933, $13.50. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Woods.—Business seems to 
have taken a substantial forward movement 
in the last few weeks. The demand is spotted, 
however, some mills reporting well filled 
order files, and others unsatisfactory sales. 
Some indication of better conditions lies in 
the fact that there was a general advance 
of $1 in all grades of Idaho white pine, Pon- 
derosa pine and other woods. No. 3 common 
advanced $1.50. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—After 
practically out of the 
weeks, Japan is again buying fir lumber. 
but not as actively as before the recent 
slump. Other foreign markets continue quiet, 
but mills catering largely to off-shore business 
are prevented from piling up large surpluses 
by the new system of allocation under the 
Lumber Code. 


been 
several 


having 
market for 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Although produc- 
tion has been at a much faster pace, reports 
indicate that it is now slackening, code 
operating hours dropping from 160 to 130 
maximum, Prices have been a shade weaker, 
while demand has been spasmodic. Some 
houses report fair sales of mixed cars, and 
some good shipments of FAS red oak and 
some white oak, and Nos. 1, 2 and 3; also 
some 2-inch common and better quartered 
sap gum, inch quartered sap and inch plain 
sap; low grade poplar and sap poplar, and 
some walnut was moving. 

Kegs and Staves.—Distillery reconstruc- 
tion work and warehouse building are creat- 
ing some new demand for pine. Demand for 
beer barrels and staves is reported to have 


shown a considerable slump, and prices have 
$85 a 


gone off from around $140 to around 
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thousand, while most of the beer stave dress- 
ing mills have been shut down. Some revival 
in demand for whiskey cases is expected. At- 


tention of stave mills has been turned to 
cutting whiskey staves. Distillers are wor- 
ried over reports that bourbon barrels may 


cost $10 to $11; in the spring they were worth 
around $6.50, but are reported on an asking 
basis of $7@7.50 today. With staves costing 
$140@150 a thousand it is requiring $4.50 
worth of rough material to make a barrel, 
even if there are no breaks or rejects. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Hardwoods,—Little 
demand, either 
export. Prices continue fair and _ rather 
steady with not much cheap lumber: being 
offered, the price tendency being upward. 


change has 
domestic or 


Southern 
been noted in 





Domestic.— Manufacturers of automobiles 
and furniture are still in the market for a 
nice volume, while there is a fair demand 


from interior trim and millwork plants. De- 
mand from flooring plants for oak, however, 
has fallen off considerably, for sales of floor- 


ing have slowed down, as few buyers are 
interested at current prices. 

Export demand continues good. There has 
peen noted an improvement in English buy- 
ing, and ocean vessels are reporting full 
cargoes again. Many manufacturers are 


sending representatives to Europe because 


they expect larger sales. 

Production reports indicate good stocks, 
but there is scarcity of some of the more 
popular items and prices of these are high. 
While weather has been good, output is held 
down to code allotment. Logging is going 
right along, with many mills getting special 
permission to bank logs now for use during 
winter, 

Prices.—The cost protection committee of 


the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute con- 
tinues its efforts to fix a minimum price, and 
its plan will be laid before the Lumber Code 
Authority (Inc.) meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 2. If this committee is 
successful in fixing a price which represents 
cost, exporters will also ask for a fixed price 
on exports, so that foreign countries will not 


be the dumping ground for American hard- 
woods when domestic demand is slow. 
8 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Retailers generally have sufficient stocks 
to meet day to day needs, and the absence 
of speculative buying makes the market 


seem dull in comparison with the high point 
reached early in the summer. Industrial 
business has been good. Nearly all 
of consumers are represented in the buying, 
and numerous inquiries have been received 
regarding round-lot purchases. The Govern- 
ment has been buying liberally for river 
work. 


classes 





Southern Pine.—Minimum selling prices for 
longleaf and shortleaf pine, and the differ- 
ential for large and small mills, were an- 
nounced last week by the cost protection 
committee of the southern pine group. The 
recommendations will be submitted to the 
Lumber Code Authority at a series of meet- 





ings beginning Oct. 2 in Washington, so it 
may be some time until new price lists are 
issued. Small mills will be permitted to sell 
for $2 less than minimum price list. Indus- 
trial business last week was comparatively 
better than retail. Government purchases 
have been heavy. 

Western Pines.—Sales were a little better 
last week, as yards in agricultural districts 
took hold. Mill order files are still fairly 
heavy. 


Douglas Fir producers reported fairly good 
sales to railroads, while sales to retailers 
continued to drag. Retail stocks are still 
sufficient to meet current needs, and there is 
little chance of any replacement orders until 
much later in the fall, market observers 
believe. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


erica’s Lumber Centers 


Hardwoods.—The market is quiet, with in- 
dustrial consumers leading in volume of pur- 
chases. Furniture manufacturers bought 
last week in anticipation of a good run of 
business. Increased production at motor ear 
plants was felt in increased purchases by 
body builders. Cooperage plants continued 
to buy in fair volume. 


Shingles and Lath. 








Demand for shingles 
is dull, and salesmen report that retailers 
have fairly good stocks. It appears that pur- 
chases made on the rising market were heav- 
ier than estimated. Lath are dull. 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Northern Woods.—An improvement in the 
movement of hemlock, perhaps of low grades 
more than building material, is noted. Some 
of the mills are about sold out on Nos. 2 and 
3 common boards and strips. White pine is 
in demand, and mills report a good move- 
ment of this and basswood. Maple and birch, 
in upper grades, are slow. No. 3 birch has 
become scarce, while No. 3 hard maple is not 
in demand. On account of there being large 
stocks of hardwood lumber at mills, there 
will be but little logging this year. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Although prices were ad- 
vanced all along the line last week, there 
has been no appreciable falling off in sales. 
Dealers are at a loss as to whether to make 
purchases at once to get ahead of further 
rises, or to continue their “hand to mouth” 
procedure, Last week's advances included 


$1 for dimension material; timbers, $1; thick 


selects, $3; inch selects, $5 to $7; No. 1, $2 
to $5; No. 2 common, $1 to $2; No. 3 com- 
mon, $2; mixed widths of No. 4 and 5, $1.50; 
siding, all grades, $1, and lath, 25 cents. 
With industrials inactive, badly mixed ecar- 
load orders feature the market. 
Millwork.—Although sash and door manu- 


facturers are drafting a new scale of prices, 
increases have not been put into effect pend- 
ing action of allied industries in regard to 
their codes. Although building projects are 
not numerous in the large cities at present, 
dealers have considerable repair and mod- 
ernizing work in sight for this fall, and in 
the rural sections considerable new build- 
ing and repair work is under way. 


Northern White Cedar.—Small posts con- 
tinue to be in good demand, with a consid- 
erable quantity of the larger sizes moving, 
owing to a searcity of 3- and 4-inch sizes. 
Demand for poles is light, but there is con- 
siderable call for cedar dimension stock, ow- 
ing to increased use of temporary corncribs 
and sheds. Because of increased farm in- 
comes, dealers believe, there will be more 
new fencing and repair work this fall than 
for some years. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Pine representatives 
retail buying is still at a low ebb. 
explain that stocks are not moving out of 
their yards in as good volume as they had 
anticipated. Railroad and industrial buying 
is not as active as it was up to the middle 
of July. Inquiries are being received, how- 
ever, for a considerable volume of mattress 
lumber and for other items for river work. 
Some of the close-in Missouri mills are de- 
livering mattress lumber direct to river pro- 





state that 
Dealers 


Southern 


jects by truck. Prices remain steady. Mills, 
however, are offering a better selection of 
stock for mixed-car loading. No. 2 boards 


and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, small-mill stock, 
are offered at $23.50@24; large-mill stock, 


$27@29 for shortleaf; longleaf, $30.50@31. 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is 
this item being offered. Large-mill stocks 


are quoted in specified lengths, 10- to 14-foot, 
at $30@31; 16-foot, $32; 18- and 20-foot, 
$32@33; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, $22.50@23.50. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 


Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 


and turpentine economically? “‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An_ invaluable 


reference book for | o LOGGING 


superintendents, tim 
owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
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B&better flat 
°0-foot, is 
large-mill 
straight 

longer, $46.50. 
%-foot, is 


grain flooring, 1x4-inch, 10- to 
$34@35 for a small-mill stock; 
stock, $43.50; 10- and 12-foot in 
ears is $38@38.50; 16-foot and 
B&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 
$45@47: 10- and 12-foot, $42@44. 


This item appears weaker, however, with 
some orders being placed at $1 to $2 under 
these prices. B&better longitudinal car 


siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, is $73.50@76; 22- 
and 24-foot, $81.50; 2%4-inch stock, $10 above 
these prices. No. 1 common car lining, 1x6- 


inch, 10- to 20-foot, is $23.50; 16-foot, $364 


37: 18-foot, $44@ 45. Above prices are for 
kiln dried stock, air dried stock selling at 
$2 to $3 under. Drop siding, 1x6-inch, 10- 


to 20-foot, standard patterns, is 
B&better; $36 for No. 1 common, 
erade. s&better finish, 1x4, 6- and S8-inch, 
$47; 10-inch, $55; 12-inch, $60. These are 
prices quoted for large-mill stock, with small 
mills offering random loading at $3 to $5 
under, when they have straight cars to offer. 
All above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 


$394 40 for 


droppings 


West Coast representatives report some in- 
crease in buying, 
of shed stoc k, 


retailers taking mixed cars 
and railroads buying their 


bridge requirements. Prices remain un- 
changed, with the lists that were in effect 
early in July still in 


force, and some con- 
made on straight cars of 
ceiling and drop siding 


C@eSS1IONnS being 


flooring 


Hardwood 
there is no 
that 


flooring 


representatives report that 
their sales, but 
inquiry. Oak 
volume is still extremely light, with 
unchanged 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Pine mills have 
good 


over the 


Improvement in 
there is an increased 


prices 


enjoyed a 
well 
although 


very 
business scattered 


Orders ire 


trade territory business 


has not been as good from the South as it 
normally is this time of year. Dealers had 
made advance purchases for fall business, 


ind the price of 
Ink. If 


cotton has been disappoint- 
sells for 10 cents, or better, 
mills are confident of having excellent south- 
ern business Production has exceeded both 
shipments and orders by about 10 percent. 


cotton 


Stocks of most mill however, are broken in 
spots, many staple items being over-sold or 
in limited supply, these scarce items include 


1x12-inch 1)-, 20-foot No. 1, 
and 1x12-inch, 10 and No. 2 No 

boards and shiplap, S- to 12-inch, are in lim- 
ited supply, while some mills are sold up on 
2x4-inch 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot Nos. 1 and 
2; 2x6-inch, No. 2; 20 foot 2x8-inch, 10-, 12- 
and 20-foot Nos. 1 and all lengths of 


i2-, 18-, 


and 


20-foot 


and 2, 


2x1l2-inch No. 1, while 2x6-inch, 16-foot No 
1 is in limited supply at some mills. The 
percentage of upper grade items sold this 
month was larger than in any previous 
month this year Reported sales include 
some straight cars of B&better finish, flat 


and edge grain flooring, along with straight 


ears of B&better car siding and car lining 
Mill stocks of the last named items are lim- 
ited, with few mills willing to book more 


than two cars of any one length. 
duction restricted to 
is little chance for 
ments as long 


With pro- 
t)} hours per week, there 
mills leveling up assort- 
as demand and production are 
running so close together. Small mills are 
active, and, as a whole, are operating strictly 
according to the terms of the Lumber Code. 
Hardwood mills in 
duced slightly more 
either sold or shipped 
well assorted, although 
plain and 4/4 sap 
good demand. 


this section have pro- 
lumber than they have 
Stocks are reasonably 
some items in both 
gum are scarce and in 
Planing mills are fairly busy, 
although specialty stock is in better demand 
than most staple items. Stocks of dry floor- 
ing oak are rather limited, yet the flooring 
plants have not shown much dispesition to 
offer any price inducements to get the mills 
to part with their stocks of dry lumber. 
Prices are holding firm. mills, that 
operated to capacity prior to the signing of 
the Lumber Code, have curtailed production 
considerably. Favorable logging weather has 
permitted the accumulation of a good supply 
of logs, and most large operators throughout 
this section have suspended woods operation 
for the time being, but plan to start cutting 
and banking logs about Oct. 1. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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New England Trade 


(F. J. Caulkins] 

Boston, MAss., Sept. 25.—Advices from the 
West Coast on Thursday, of a general advance 
through the list of f.a.s. prices at the mill docks 
for fir and hemlock, came as a surprise to the 
wholesale and retail distributors in the Boston 
area, for there had been no advances since 
July 5, and it was assumed here that all efforts 
would be aimed toward consolidating all price 
gains of the past eight months, and the stabili- 
zation of the new price level both at the mill 
end and in the distributing markets. An up- 
ward trend to mill prices is in no sense en- 
couraged by the trend of consuming demand. 
It is realized, however, that the market is not 
normal. Price advances have been forced, but 
surely economic recovery could not be at- 
tained otherwise. The “firm price” plan offered 
the only way out from the industry demoraliza- 
tion of recent years, and its use ante-dated the 
“Appalachian Coals” decision of the Supreme 
Court by several months, and preceded the 
NRA program. That it has led to real gains 
for the industry is now a matter of record, as 
mill prices are now substantially higher than a 
year ago, and the millions of feet of lumber that 
have been passed along to the retail yards at 
early spring prices will yield a_ substantial 
mark-up to the dealers as they apply replace- 
ment costs to their pricing to the consumer. 

West Coast Fir and 
position is somewhat 
vices from the West 
it certain that an 


Hemlock.—T he 
uncertain, though ad- 
Coast on Friday made 
advance of $1, effective 


price 


Oct. 1, had been agreed upon for No. 1 com- 
mon 2-inch dimension and small timbers, 
2x3- to 8x8-inch, though this advance may 
be extended to cover the entire list of dimen- 
sion sizes and boards when the final deci- 


sions are reached by the price control board 
early this week, No change is 

hemlock prices, and if this decision 
will create the unusual 


made in 
holds it 


differential of $2 


between fir and hemlock. Orders filed with 
and accepted by the mills prior to Oct. 1 
will take the discount from page 1: of 





West Coast list No. 31 for “on dock or 
delivery at Boston terminals, 
prices from page 12%. 
hemlock, the 

vanced on Oct. 


cars” 
with c. i. f. 
For boards fir and/or 
dealers—if not ad- 
1—on dock or cars at Boston 
terminals are: No. 1, 8- and 10-inch, $28.25; 
12-inch, $29.25; No. 2, $26; No. 3, $22. As 
indicated two weeks ago, the heavy arrival 
of West Coast cargoes in August—17,129,511 
feet—will be equalled and probably exceeded 
in September for, to date, deliveries here 
total 14,134,193 feet, with several heavy car- 
listed to arrive this week. These de- 
liveries will clear the order files of bookings 
placed in May and June, when the price list 
turned definitely upward, The yards are now 
well stocked, and at a cost level well below 
the current market. The volume of vard 
business, however, is very low, and the feel- 
ing in retail cireles is that demand will not 
materially expand before spring. 


prices to 


fL£oes 


Eastern Spruce,——The mills have been rush- 
ing between eight million and ten million 
feet of boards and small timbers to the Con- 
servation Corps camps, and will have deliv- 
eries completed this week. In this column 
in the last issue was noted the placing of 
Government contracts for the lumber for 
sixty-five camps in New England. Bids were 
also called for four additional camps in Ver- 


mont, to total approximately one million 
feet, which might be furnished in native 
pine, spruce, southern pine or western fir. 


L. Grossman & Sons Lumber Co., retail deal- 
ers at Quincy, Mass., were the successful 
bidders for these four. There have been no 
advances in mill prices and, though the yards 
are moving very little lumber, they are show- 
ing increased favor for spruce by reason of 
its approaching price parity with the com- 
peting woods. The base price for dimension 
schedules to be fresh sawn remains at $30, 
with dry stock racked on the mill yards held 
at $1 to $3 above this base. For fresh sawn 
random delivered at Boston rate points, the 
firm price for 2x3-inch is $30; 2x4-inch, 
$29.50; 2x6-inch, $31; 2x8-inch, $30; 2x10- 
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inch, $33, and 2x12-inch, $34. Two-inch 
furring sells at $25, and 3-inch at $26. Cover- 
ing boards, 5 inches and up, hold at $25@28, 
and the 6- and 7T7-inch dressed boards at a 
range of $29to032., 

Lath and Shingles.—Eastern spruce 
are firm and fairly active at $4 for the 
inch, and $4.25 for the wider size. 
for eastern white cedar shingles is moder- 
ate, with the extras at $4.50; clears, $3.75, 
and 2nd clears at $2.75. These quotations 
cover well known standard brands. Several 
lots of waterborne West Coast red cedars 
have been landed at the terminals, and sales 
at the docks have been made at $4 per square 
for the 16-inch XXNXXX, and at $4.30@ 4.46 
for the 18-inch Perfections. For carload lots, 
all-rail quotations for the 16-inch XXXXX 
have been pegged up from $4.094 4.24, de- 
livered, and the Perfections have moved up 
10 cents to $4.64. 

Maple Heel Stoek.—Strikes at many of the 
shoe centers have sharply checked shoe pro- 
duction and the call for wood heels. There 
have been some sales of the new No. 2 grade 
of heel maple at $90, but the receding volume 





lath 
1%- 
The call 


of demand and pressure to sell have com- 
bined to bring prices as low as $70. Until 
the consuming situation clears, the price 


level will continue unsettled. 

Pine Boxboards.—A tabulation of stocks of 
sawed lumber on hand at New England mills 
on Sept. 1, compiled by the New England 
Lumbermen’s <Association§ at Manchester, 
N. H., shows the following interesting totals 
Round edge box lumber—all species—22,472,- 
000 feet sold and 5,747,000 feet unsold; square 
edge, 1,634,000 feet sold and 10,736,000 feet 
unsold; round edge pine butts, 203,000 feet 
sold and 411,000 feet unsold; all native hard- 


woods, 1- to 4-inch, 1,719,000 feet sold and 
13,155,000 feet unsold. This is the first re- 
port from the association as a New England 


unit, and therefore is not 
former reports. 
box is firm. 
with an 


comparable with 
The market for round edge 
Most sales are at $18 or better, 


occasional sale at 50 cents to $1 


lower. For good square edge the range is 
$244 28, with extra wide average selling as 
high as $30 and even $31. 


New England Corporate Changes 
Following the death on Aug. 4 of 
Blanchard, president and treasurer of Blan- 
chard Lumber Co., Boston, these changes in 
the executive management of the 
have been announced. W. Scott Blanchard, 
a brother of Wells and for several years 
manager of the company’s New York office, 
becomes president and treasurer of the com- 
pany and continues as resident manager of 
the New York office. The official headquar- 
ters of the company will remain at 126 State 
Street, Boston. Farnham W. Smith, a cousin 


Wells 


business 


of Wells and W. Scott Blanchard, who has 
for several yvears been identified with the 
business has been made vice president, and 
will be in charge of the Boston office. The 


new president—as did his father and brother 
—graduated from Harvard College and had 
since applied his energies to the affairs of 
the lumber company. The new vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Smith, is a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University, at Boston. Though handling 
a general line of lumber at wholesale, the 
company is best known to the trade as an 
intercoastal shipper of a complete line of 
West Coast fir and hemlock. 3ranch offices 
are maintained in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Seattle, with lumber distribut- 
ing terminals located in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., and Water- 
town, Mass., where the management remains 
as formerly. 

Perry O. Allen (Inec.) is the title of a new 
wholesale lumber organization at Boston 
For 30 vears Mr. Allen was favorably known 
to the trade of New England as executive 
head of the Wyman-Allen Lumber Co., with 
offices and dock on Medford Street, Charles- 
town, near the Wiggin lumber terminal. He 


withdrew from this organization several 
months ago, and will now handle a general 
line of southern and western lumber at 


wholesale. 
A. McAleer, 


Associated with him will be John 
who had been identified with 


Wyman-Allen Lumber Co., about eight years. 
added to the 
National-American 


The new company 
membership 


has been 


rolls of 
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Wholesale Lumber Association and the Mas- 
sachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association. 
The A. M. Stearns Lumber Co. has just 
been incorporated at Boston, Mass., by Al- 
bert Maynard Stearns, of Walpole, and his 
brother Albert T. Stearns, of Barrington, 
R. I. and with them are associated Horace 


F. Fuller, of Saunderstown, R. I. The 
Stearns brothers are sons of Albert H. Stearns, 
and grandsons of the late A. T. Stearns, 
founder of the A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. of 
Neponset, Mass., and of the Cypress Lumber 
Co., of Appalachicola, Fla. Following liquida- 
tion several years ago of the Neponset 
terprise, A. Maynard Stearns had 


en- 
been 


aASSO- 


ciated with the Norfolk Woodworking Co., 
of Quincy, Mass., from which he now with- 
draws. The new company will operate a 


in Tennean Street, Neponset, and, while 
general line of woodwork, will 
specialize in material for greenhouses, a 
field in which the old A, T. Stearns Lumber 
Co., Was nationally famous. 

The Stevens Lumber Co. was incorporated 
Sept. 11 under Massachusetts laws with 
Ritchie H. Stevens, of Needham, as treas- 
urer and his son, Ritchie L. Stevens, as presi- 


plant 
producing a 


dent. The father has been active in the 
wholesale lumber business at Boston many 
vears, and is a former president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber = Associa- 
Lion, 

The 4-story dressing mill and woodworking 
shop of the W. A. Fuller Lumber Co., at Leo- 
minster, Mass., was fire-swept Sept. 26, the 
fire extending also to the lumber sheds and 


several piles of lumber on the open 
volving a loss estimated at $65,000. 

Fire on Sunday, Sept. 3, destroyed the saw- 
mill, 2,000,000 feet of lumber, six houses and 
eight loaded cars of lumber at the plant of 
the Blue River Lumber Co., at Blue River, 
Quebec, 


yard, in- 


Sliver Club Holds Tournament 


The September golf tournament of the 
Sliver Club, of Boston, was held at the pre- 
serves of the Weston Golf Club Sept. 12, with 


twenty-four members teeing off for match 


play, under perfect golfing weather condi- 
tions. This day had been designated for the 
annual contest for the Howard C. Morse 


trophy, presented by friends in 
the late Howard C. Morse, a 
who passed away in 1925. The low net score 
of 68 was made by Norman Mason, of the 
N. P. Proctor Co., of North Chelmsford, Mass., 
and he became the 1933 winner of the Mors¢ 
trophy. Winners of the regular tournament 
prizes were: First flight, Ist prize, W. C 
Hoxie with a net of 74; second prize, Secre- 
tary Edward (Ted) Richardson, with a net 

77: second flight, Ist price to President 
im. I. Loud, of Weymouth, with a net of 74; 
2nd prize to J. P. Langmaid, of Salem, with 
78 The other net scores were OO, ©. Keiver, 
77: | P. Woodworth, J. H. Kimball and 
Henry Fales, 78 each: W. L. Smith, 79; George 
R. Todd and C. E. Lindstrom, 80; E. Carlton 
Hammond, 82; Harry C. Philbrick and George 
M. Pond, 83: H. B. Lovell, 85; Will Fuller and 
Ralph J. E’vans, 86; C. H. Chenoweth, 88; 
J, A. Kimball, 89; A. R. Kimball and Ernest 
Kk. Ingalls, 90. The last tournament of the 
season is set for Oct. 3, at the Bellevue Coun- 
try Club, Melrose. It should be noted that 
former president Ernest Ingalls, of Water- 
town, won a niche in golf’s Hall of Fame 
While playing the course at Portland, Me., 
recently, where he scored a “Hole in One” 
at the 156-yard third hole. 

Report has it that the Fred T. Ley Co., con- 
struction engineers at Springfield, Mass., is 
to have charge of the construction of the 
several hundred houses in connection with 
the Neptune Gardens housing development 
in Kast Boston, Mass. It is understood that 
the promoters are to have a loan of $2,500,- 


memory of 
former member 


ot 


000 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, to which they will contribute an 
addiional $500,000 to carry through the 
project. The fifty-six retail dealers in the 
Boston district, members of Northeastern 
Lumber Service (Inc.), have officially urged 
the contractors to secure their lumber sup- 
plies from these yards, and the Massa- 
chusetis Wholesale Lumber Association has 


record as favoring the movement of 
this lumber through regular channels. 

Harold W. Hammond, of Brookline, Mass., 
head of Edw J. Hammond Co., wholesale 
dealer, in Dorrance Street, Charlestown, ac- 
ompanied by Mrs. Hammond, devoted the 
first week in September to the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago. 

The new six million dollar Post Office build- 


Lone on 


september 30, 1933 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ing at Boston, built by the N. P. Severin Co., 


of Chicago, was turned over to the Govern- 
ment thirty days earlier than the contract 
date, and was opened for postal business 
today. The New England office of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in the Post Office 
Square Building, directly across Milk Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Many lumbermen in 3Zaltimore complain 
that there has been a slowing down after the 
spurt credited to anticipation of what the 
NRA movement might be expected to do, and 
that at this time the demand is very small, 
with distributors largely prevented from do- 
ing business by the refusal of mills to take 
orders at almost any price. One hardwood 
firm, however, sold one day 100,000 feet of 
zum, a similar order having been received 
the previous day, and other business was 
coming in right along at rate far in excess 
of a year ago, and at acceptable prices. 

North Carolina Pine.—Demand is still re- 
stricted. 30x trade appears to have slowed 
down somewhat. Construction work is pro- 
ceeding on a small scale. The mills mark up 
their prices every now and then, and refuse 
to book orders except for immediate ship- 
ment, Stocks on the wharves are small. 

Georgia Pine.—Longleaf mills are not eager 
to take on business, not knowing what prices 
they would have to set to yield some margin 
of profit, While the buyers adhere to their old 
course of taking up cheaper woods. No ad- 
ditions of importance have been made to the 
stocks in the yards or at other points. 
much re- 


Douglas Fir.—Demand 





appears 


stricted, A steamship company which for 
months carried full cargoes from the West 
Coast to Baltimore, is to limit itself here- 


deck shipments. 


New York, N. Y. 


Although business is 
most of the activity is in filling old orders. 
Mills claim that the NRA has considerably 
increased their operating costs and are mak- 
ing higher quotations. Users that the 
prices are too high, and are doing very little 


after to 


somewhat better, 


say 


buying. It is necessary that some adjust- 
ment be made before heavy buying will be 
resumed. Meanwhile operators are marking 
time, and hoping for a better month than 
the last one was. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A slight improvement in 
ported by both hardwood and softwood dis- 
tributors in the Philadelphia area. The pros- 
pect of price stability under the Lumber 
has enabled leading wholesalers again 
to make definite quotations and fill orders 
promptly. Construction here has 
been retarded, however, by a new Zoning 
law, and wholesalers say that their salesmen 
in northern New Jersey are turning in more 
business than those in the metropolitan area. 
Lumbermen placed bids on Friday of this 
week with the Government for 18 to 20 mil- 
lion feet of No. 2 common or better southern 
pine, shipment to be made within thirty days. 
This is at least a million dollars worth of 
lumber to be used by the Government for 
winter forestry camps in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Virginia. Mark Finley, 
a wholesaler who Keeps in close touch with 
his mills, said last week that the southern 
sawmills are operating regularly, and it is 
believed that there will be a revival of trade 
in the southern cities near the mills. 

The lumber associations of. Philadelphia 
are looking forward to a number of interest- 


business is re- 


Code 


business 


ing meetings within the next month. The 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association will 
hold a meeting at Fuhrman’s Inn, 2lst and 


Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 6. This is its first fall 
with a dinner scheduled at 6:30. Ladies will 
attend the meeting. 

The quarterly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Philadelphia will be held Thursday, Oct. 19, 
at the Manufacturers’ Club. A dinner at 6:30 
will precede the business session. 

Oliver Keely, secretary of the Sash & Door 
Manufacturers of Philadelphia, will call a 
meeting of his organization early in October. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia will meet on Thursday Oct 10, in the 
Exchange rooms, Commercial Trust Building. 


session 
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GRADES 
COUNT 


CERTIFIED 


When you order Booth-Kelly 
Douglas Fir lumber, you have double 
assurance of value: 


1. The stock itself bears the official associa- 
tion grade mark. 


2. In each car is put a card which certifies 
the grade—shows the number of pieces, 
size, length, species, surfacing and manu- 
facture and the footage of the shipment. 


You can't go wrong on Booth-Kelly stock. 
Make up a mixed car today of dimension, 
drop siding, ceiling, flooring, stepping, 
mouldings, casing, base, finish, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Bothell 
~ LU UG nN FORE 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Orson E. Yeager, of Buffalo, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Yeager Lumber Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation and fishing trip 
north of Ottawa, Ont. 


Harry A. Plumley, for many years connected 
with the wholesale hardwood trade of Buffalo, 
is now associated with the sales department of 
Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling. 


Harry Nicolai, prominent veneer manufac- 
turer, will make his home in Portland, Ore., 
again, after having lived for some years in 
Tacoma on account of his business activities 
there. 

A. G. Breitwieser, manager of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co., when returning to Susan- 
ville, Calif., from a trip to San Francisco, was 
accompanied by R. D. Baker, president of the 
company. 

Russell Baker, sales manager Holmes Eureka 
Lumber Co., Eureka, Calif., has returned from 
a three months’ trip to the East. He stated 
that he noted an upward tendency in the red- 
wood demand. 


Clyde Fravel, National Hardwood lumber 
inspector in charge of Buffalo territory, has 
been in the Mercy Hospital for the past four 
weeks as the result of a stroke. He is now 
reported improving. 

O. D. A. Oberg, noted Sidney, Australia, im- 
porter, visited Humbolt County, California, 
bringing the news of a great business revival 


in his country. He conferred with redwood 
operators as to prospective business. 
W. L. Hixon, president Hixon-Peterson 


Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been named 
president of the Lumbermen’s Mortgage Co., of 
that city, succeeding Charles F. Sieving, who 
became district manager of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. 

Gus Kanzler, 52 years old, vice president 
Mechanics Planing Mill Co., Evansville, Ind., 
is reported as improving at a hospital there, 
where he underwent an operation for amputa- 
tion of his right leg below the knee, necessi- 
tated by a diabetic condition. 


W. E. Hyde, vice president of the Hyde 
Lumber Co., left Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 23, for 
a short trip through Ohio and Maine, after 
which he will sail from New York on the 
Bremen on Oct. 5, for a three months’ business 
trip to England and the Continent. 


At a meeting of the California Redwood 
Association in San Francisco, on Sept. 21, H. 
W. Cole, of the Hammond & Little River Red- 
wood Co., was elected president. Mr. Cole also 
has been designated as the executive officer of 
the redwood division of Lumber Code Au- 
thority. 

The Eureka Mill & Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Calif., has added a department of insulation and 
roofing, in charge of E. W. Shaw. The com- 
pany now sells all of the products put out by 
the Certain-teed Co. C. J. Gilbert has recently 
assumed the duties of president, and S. C. 
Forsey those of secretary. 


L. L. Shertzer, of the C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Co., of Montgomery, Ala., stopped over in Bal- 
timore, Md., two weeks ago on the way to New 
York, where he intended to take a steamer for 
another trip to Europe. He will make his head- 
quarters for some time in London. He is a 
former Baltimorean, having held a position with 
an exporting house. 

Swift Berry, of the Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., was the principal 
speaker at the Placerville Lions Club's last 


meeting. Mr. Berry told of the importance of 
the lumber industry to Eldorado County. He 
pointed out that at the present time the county 
possessed 45 million feet of commercial timber. 
He stressed the belief that future lumbering 
operations will be on a smaller scale. 


Otis R. Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., 
with offices in San Francisco, has been the vic- 
tim of a double misfortune. After suffering an 
injury to his ankle which necessitated the use 
of crutches, he had the ill fortune to be in an 
auto accident while on a trip in the northern 
part of the State. The accident occurred near 


Ukiah and was a three car crash, but, for- 
tunately, Mr. Johnson was not seriously in- 
jured. 


Announcement has been made of appoint- 
ment to the sales staff of the Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. of S. Albert 
Salmon, of Indianapolis, a familiar figure in 
Indiana insurance circles. For many years he 
was with the Aetna Life and affiliated com- 
panies, most of the time in the sales division. 
Three years ago he was appointed manager of 
the Aetna Trust Co., of Indianapolis, which 
bank closed down some time ago. 


C. R. Kelleran, of Buffalo, N. Y., has lately 
returned from a ten days’ trip to the mills of 
Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana. He found 
many small mills closed down, waiting for 
determination of costs. The Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co., of Buffalo, has been appointed 
sales representative for the California redwood 
and long-leaf pine of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., in New York State, 
outside of the metropolis, and also in Ontario 
and Quebec. 


Alfred Hart, formerly associated with the 
Quinault and Hart-Wood lumber operations in 
Raymond, Wash., has returned to that city from 
Los Angeles, to take charge of sales and assist 
in the management of the Hart-Wood mill at 
Raymond, which has resumed operation under 
the new lumber code after several years of 
inactivity. The mill will ship the bulk of its 
output to California. The Nemah River log- 
ging camp has been reopened to supply the 
mill with logs. 


Earl Williams, newly appointed eastern rep- 
resentative of the Redwood Sales Co., of San 
lrancisco, made his first stop in Baltimore, Md., 
on Sept. 26 and called on wholesalers. He is 
from New Orleans, La., and formerly held a 
position with the l-inkbine Lumber Co., of Jack- 
son, Miss., afterward going with the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La. He 
spent some time at the Redwood company’s 
sawmill at Eureka, Calif., to post himself on 
certain details of the business. Mr. Williams 
will make his headquarters in New York. 


George J. Zimmermann, president and treas- 
urer of the Zimmermann Lumber Co., in the 
primary .election held in Buffalo on Sept. 19, 
was successful in winning the Democratic nom- 
ination for mayor. He received a plurality of 
9,719 votes over his opponent. Harry C. Vackel., 
member of the lumber firm of H. C Vackel & 
Bro., was a candidate on the Republican ticket 
for the office of councilman for the University 
district, and on the face of the returns was 
defeated. The vote was close and he has called 
for a recount. He promises to run independ- 
ently, if the recount {ails to give him the nom- 
ination. 


George W. Johnson, Seattle, Wash., manager 
of the Puget Mill Co., has resigned and expects 
during the coming months to take a much 
needed rest. Mr. Johnson has been in the em- 
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ploy of the Puget Mill Co. for more than thirty 
years. The Puget Mill Co. was one of the 
earliest operators on the north Pacific Coast, 
beginning operations in 1852, Of late years the 
company has been engaged in real estate and 
the sale of its logged-off lands. A few years 
ago, when the Puget Mill Co. was actively en- 
gaged in logging operations, Mr. Johnson was 
one of the leaders in the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, and served as president of that organiza- 
tion in 1921. 

H. J. Ortmeyer, of the Ortmeyer Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan., accompanied by his wife, spent 
a few days in Chicago during the past week, 
visiting .\ Century of Progress Exposition. Mr. 
Ortmeyer operates a line of six retail lumber 
yards in Kansas. While crops in that State 
were small this year as a result of the long 
continued drouth, farmers are receiving a sub- 
stantial sum irom the Government through the 
allotments for reduction in wheat acreage, and 
this is resulting in some activity in building and 
repairs. Like most lumber dealers who have 
visited the exposition, Mr. Ortmeyer was well 
pleased with the lumber industry’s house, and 
has secured plans and specifications with a view 
to selling similar structures in his territory. 


—— 


Consolidated Red Book and Blue 
Book Issued 


The new Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book, 
covering the lumber and woodworking indus- 
tries, has been published. This is the first issue 
since the consolidation of the Red Book and 
the Plue Book services. 

While the benefits of the merger of these 
two services are quite generally known and 
readily recognized, these benefits should be more 
apparent to users now that the two rating books 
are consolidated into one. 

The publishers state that hardwood shippers 
will find that the new book contains informa- 
tion on more of the cooperage concerns than 
did the former books. This is of especial in- 
terest now, due to the unusual activity in the 
barrel and vat business since the return of beer, 
and because of the expected early repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

The twice-a-week supplements to the book 
(an exclusive feature) are continued by the 
merged corporation as a vital part of the con- 
solidated service. The importance of this fea- 
ture has been more clearly demonstrated dur- 
ing the past two years than ever before. 





Two Important Consolidations in the 
Northwest 


Minot, N. D., Sept. 25—The Piper-Howe 
Lumber Co. and the Rogers Lumber Co., two 
line-yard concerns which, with headquarters at 
Minot, have been separately important for 
many years in the development of North Da- 
kota and Montana, have consolidated to form 
the Midwest Lumber Co. The new firm will 
operate fifty-five yards, including thirty-five 
Piper-Howe yards (thirty-three in North Da- 
kota and two in Montana) and twenty Rogers 
yards, all of which are in North Dakota. The 
Rogers yards in Minot and Rugby are not in- 
cluded in the merger, and future plans for them 
will be announced later. 

A. K. Godfrey, formerly Piper-Howe presi- 
dent, is president of the Midwest company, and 
L. H. Piper, formerly Piper-Howe vice presi- 
dent, is vice president and general manager of 
the new firm. The secretary and treasurer are 
respectively G. A. Huss and E. C. Brittin, two 
other former Piper-Howe men. 

A. R. Rogers, of Minneapolis, Minn., presi- 
dent of the Rogers Lumber Co., pioneer North- 
west lumberman, is a member of the board of 
directors of the Midwest company, as is R. W. 
Webb, also of Minneapolis. Other members 


of the board are Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Piper and 
Mr. Huss. 

Employees of both of the old companies make 
up the personnel of the new, and all yard man- 
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agers are retained. Mr. Piper, in commenting 
on the consolidation, said: 

We feel that the people will profit by the 
improved service which we will be able to 
furnish. Since we all are interested in the 
new company, our personal interests remain; 
and we are glad to continue as we have in 
the past, to work for betterment of the terri- 
tory in which we operate. The members of 
both companies, during the many years they 
have operated have given unsparingly 
of-time and money for the development of 
this part of the country, and have fully co- 
operated with any program for the better- 
ment of agriculture. In many cases they 
have been the leaders, For example, North 
Dakota had the first county agents north of 
the Mason-Dixon line, and the county 
idea—considered one of the most forward 
aids to agriculture in fifty years—was origi- 
nated and developed by Mr. Rogers. During 
the World War our organizations lead- 
ers in Government financing movements, in 
food conservation, and in Red activi- 
ties. Now in this critical period we are help- 
ing in every Way we can to bring the 
ernment’s busines recovery plan to a 
cessful conclusion. 


Wholesale Firms A'so Merge 


Announcement of the consolidation of the 
Midwest Sash & Supply Co. and the Minot 
Sash & Door Co. into the Minot Builders’ 
Supply Co., also has been made. Carl C-. 
Hvambsal, formerly connected with the Piper- 
Howe Lumber Co., will be manager, and will be 
assisted by Russell Wallace and Harold G. 
Piper. The Minot Sash & Door Co. has been 
in business since 1905 and has a branch at Wil- 
liston; and the Midwest company, an affiliate of 
the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., long has been an 
outstanding distributor of building materials in 
this territory, and has a branch at Havre, Mont. 

lhe consolidation, besides effecting operating 
economies, will make possible the efficient han- 
dling of an even larger stock of sash, doors, 
moldings, insulation products, paint, window-, 
plate- and automobile-glass, barb wire, nails, 
steel posts, plaster, cement, metal store front 
construction materials, sewer pipe, tile, and 
other products. The new company is operating 
under the NRA code, and its officials assert 
that under the revised set-up they will be able 
to offer service second to none in the middle 
West. 
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Wood Preserving Executive Resigns 

PittspurGcHu, Pa., Sept. 25.—Grant B. Ship- 
ley, whose office is in the Koppers Building, 
this city, has resigned as president of the Wood 
Preserving Corporation, Century Wood Pre- 
serving Co., National Lumber & Creosoting Co., 
and Carolina Wood Preserving Co., and has 
been elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the Wood Preserving Corporation. For the 
past twenty-eight years Mr. Shipley has taken 
an active part in the development of the wood 
preserving industry in the United States, and to 
enable him to devote a part of his time to his 
own personal interests he requested that he be 
relieved of the management of the above com- 
panies. Mr. Shipley will be succeeded as presi- 
dent of the wood preserving companies by 
\rthur W. Armstrong, now executive vice 
president of these companies and also president 
of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., of Chicago. 





Vice President in Charge of Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 25.—R. H. M. 
Robinson, president International Lumber Co., 
has announced the appointment of Guy I’. Mc- 
Donald as vice-president of the company in 
charge of sales, and that E. W. Backus and 
S. W. Backus have withdrawn from connection 
with the operation of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries. The International Lumber Co. oper- 
ates mills at International Falls, Minn., Kee- 
watin, Ont., and Hudson, Ont., producing north- 
ern white pine, Norway pine, white spruce and 
aspen. Under the direction of Mr. McDonald, 
sales representatives are located in Minneapolis, 
I and Milwaukee, Wis., Cleveland, 


lau Claire 
Ohio, and Chicago. Of these representatives 
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Mr. Robinson says: “All of these men are thor- 
oughly versed in the work of their respective 
assignments, know our objectives, appreciate our 
detemination to render first class service, and 
understand our policy to think out helpful sug- 
gestions to be given to our customers and pros- 
pective customers, to the end that the industry 
and therefore ourselves may be the beneficiaries 
of such constructive endeavor.” The Chicago 
sales representatives are E. W. Kettlety and 
}. P. Carroll. 


Will Entertain Veterans of 23rd 
Regiment 


It is expected that during the American 
Legion Convention, to be held in Chicago Oct. 
2 to 5, many lumbermen throughout the country 
who served with the old 23rd Regiment U. 5S. 
Engineer Corps, will be in attendance, and the 
Chicago members have made special arrange- 
ments for their entertainment. This regiment, 
which served in France during the World War, 
was a picked outfit of engineers, all volunteers ; 
it had one of the highest personnel ratings of 
any outfit in France, was the largest regiment 
overseas under one colonel, and was represented 
in every major battle during the participation 
of the American ferces in the war. C. B. Cun- 
ningham, of the Cunningham Lumber Co., in 
Chicago, was a member of this regiment and is 
taking an active interest in preparations for the 
coming convention. Arrangements made by the 
Chicago men for those 23rd Engineers who at- 
tend the legion convention include a registration 
bureau at the Atlantic Hotel. A regimental 
reunion dinner will be served at the Illinois 
Athletic Club, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 3, with 
Col. Kerr, former regimental commander, as 
toastmaster. Free parking space for 23rd Regi- 
ment men who register has been provided by 
the Mack Truck Co., at its plant, 33rd and 
Wentworth Avenue, for the duration of the con- 
vention. The Chicago contingent hopes to greet 
many of the former members of this regiment 
during the legion convention. 








New Longleaf Plant to 
Specialize on Timbers 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 25.—The Coosa 
County Lumber Co. was organized recently at 
Kellyton, Ala. The company will manufacture 
longleaf pine, and will specialize in railroad 
material, special timber bills and export. The 
officers are: W. B. Hamrick, president and 
sales manager; C. C. Pearson, vice president 
and general manager, and W. F. Little, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Sales will be handled ex- 
clusively by the W. B. Hamrick Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 


Producing West Virginia Hard- 


woods 

Parsons, W. Va., Sept. 25.—The Toledo 
Guaranty Corporation, of Toledo, Ohio, recently 
purchased the timber, logging equipment and 
band mill here formerly owned by Schiller 
Brothers through the special receivers Messers. 
Hlarmon & Pritt, of Parsons. The new owners 
have completely overhauled and modernized the 
entire operation and are now sawing logs from 
one of the finest remaining stands of mixed 
hardwoods in this section, consisting of red 
and white oak, yellow poplar, chestnut, some 
nice hemlock and pine. Stock is being pro- 
duced for both domestic and export trade and 
the available timber supply is sufficient to fur- 
nish logs to keep the mill in operation for sev- 
eral years. The sales office of the Toledo Guar- 
anty Corporation is located at Woodville and 
East Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. It has an 
nounced to the trade that it will be prepared to 
begin shipping Nov. 1, and is soliciting orders 
for choicest West Virginia band sawn hard- 
woods in all grades. The timber is of excellent 
quality and is producing good widths and 
lengths. 
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Maisel= Hardwood 
Lumber 
Guned ond ~CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
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Klin Dried 


and Air Driea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks i 
nn Spruce, Sitka see ph eee Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














Fix Your Credit adie 


in Advance 


E You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


loss for twelve 
in advance and 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 






































Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 


Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 

















of 
This 
Catalog 
Now 
Ready! 


Send Today! Make 
More Money on Glass 


SUPPLIES. TOOLS 
MACHINERY 
ALTOMOBILE 


GLASS. TRIMMING 
HODY SHOP. // 





svar 
5666. N Mav St. CArcago, 91t 





New 51 page third edition catalog for 1933— 
lists various glass job tools, supplies and machin- 
ery used in making extra profits on glass repair 
work—auto glass replacements, show cases, fur- 
niture tops, glass shelves, ete. You can get the 
bulk of this type of business in your community. 
Ask us for facts. 


1 post card will bring you by return 


mail copy of our third edition cata- 
log. Send now. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May Street Chicago, Ill. 








Combat the Termite 
with (White Ant) 


‘After searching and ex- 
perimenting for some time 
to find the best product to 
use for termite extermina- j 
tion and control in buildings 
that were being damaged 
by these pests, we decided 
on Antimite, and have 
been using ANTIMITE for 
this work at some of our 
yards for several years, and 
it has proven so satisfactory 
that we are now adopting 
it for use at all of our 
yards.""—E. C. ROBINSON 
LUMBER COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Signed) F. M. Robinson, 





| TERMITES, 


(WHITE ANTS) 





President. 
Send today for circular 


THE ANTIMITE CO. 


Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Sell More 








Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


tiwork ust... . $2.90 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mall. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
















Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman **3,5- 957° 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


Lisle—Brandner-Kuntze Lumber Co. 
Brandner. 


ILLINOIS. 
now John L. 


IOWA. Wyoming—Home Lumber Co. purchased 
by John Pickener of Cedar Rapids and name 
changed to Wyoming Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Prestonsburg—A,. & P. Stave Co.; 
Grand Rapids and Michigan Chair Co. succeeded 
by Luce Furniture Co., a new corporation 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Melone-Bovey Lum- 
ber Co. branch yard at Lake Street and Columbus 
Avenue taken over by Thompson Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Corona Window 
Frame Sash & Door Co., 96-01 43rd Ave., changed 
name to Junction Lumber Co. Benjamin Green- 
stein proprietor. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Minot—Piper-Howe 
Co. and Rogers Lumber Co. consolidated as Mid- 
west Lumber Co. Retail yards of the Rogers 
Lumber Co. in Minot and Rugby are not included 
in the merger. 

Richardton 
Lumber Co. 

TEXAS Melvin-—Melvin 
changed to William P. Carey m 
quarters in Oklahoma City, Okla 

Menard—Mission Lumber Co. changed 
William P. Carey Lumber Co 

WASHINGTON Snohomish—harle: H 
sar succeeded by Meenk Lumber o. (Ine.) 


Lumber 


Mandan Mercantile ¢’o. sold to Fleck 


Co name 
Co.: head- 





name to 


Mias- 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS El Dorado 


$300. 


teynolds Lumber Co, 
Incorporators: H. LD. Reynolds, El Dorado; 


\. B. Banks, Fordyce, and J. C. Liggett, Deemer 
Miss 

KENTUCKY Prestonsburg—A, & P. Stave Co 
SS, 000, 


Chartered by H. B. Patrick, Ruth A. Pat- 
E 


rick and E, Archer. 

MICHIGAN, Roscommon—Northern Wood Prod 
ucts Co.; to manufacture and deal in lumber ana 
wood products, 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Bliss & Co.; 
To conduct general lumber business George Me- 
Lean an incorporator. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis 
Co Emil J. Morse, 
Mo., interested. 


$50,000, 


National Parlor Furnitur: 


7069 Delmar, University City 


NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Building Supply & 
Lumber Co, i : 

NEW YORK, New York City--M. Fine Lumber 
Co.; $5,000. Meyer Fine, 170 Rodney St., Brook- 
lyn; Morris Grossfeld, 104 Wilson St., Brooklyn; 


and David Bearman, 125 E ith St., 
N. incorporators 
New York City 

36-40 37th Street, 


Brooklyn 


Classic Furniture 
4 Long Island City 
New York City—Benjamin G. Hitchings Lumber 
Corporation. Terri Wexler, 585 Bradford 8st., 
Brooklyn; Nathan Cooper, 252 West 76th St... New 
York City: and Thelma M. Kleinman, 575 Midwood 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y incorporators 
NORTH CAROLINA Conover—Conover Furni 
ture Corporation. L. E. Hunsucker interested 
OHIO, Bryan—Bryan Industries (Inc.) 
facture furniture, toys, household 
novelties of wood. $10,000. 
Cleveland—Rock-Daoust Lumber Co 
Daoust, 11300 Parkhurst Drive, an incorporator 
Dayton—Detroit Cabinet Co.; $10,000. To manu 
facture cabinets and indoor specialties. 


Corporation, 


, to manu- 
supplies and 


Charles W. 





OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Geck Lumber Co.: $10.000 
Incorporators: R. C. Geck, Ramona C. Geck and 
Zella M. Geck. 

OREGON. Portland—Plylock Corporation has 


been formed to manufacture plywood at this point 
by the M. & M. Woodworking Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. State 
Lumber Co.; $15,000. 
_SOUTH CAROLINA. North Augusta—Southern 
Veneer Co. O. J. McCoy interested. 

WASHINGTON Sedro Woolley—Hoyt Estate 
(Inc.); $20,000. Logging and shingle manufactur- 
ing Db. D, Baldwin interested 


Casualties 


ARIZONA. Yuma—De 
fered loss by fire of 


NEW YORK Clymer—Clymer Planing Mill Co 
owned and operated by Clarence Rhebergen and 
Gilbert Ton, destroyed by $20,000 fire; partly cov- 
ered by insurance. ? 

Lee Center—Edward F. 
stroyed by $15,000 fire. 

WASHINGTON. Yelm—tL. 
sawmill 


College—O. W. Houts 


Mund 


Lumber Co 
$10,000. 


suf- 


Swancott sawmill de- 


Hammersmith & Sons 


destroyed by fire, with loss of about 
$40,000 
New Ventures 
CALIFORNIA. El Monte—El Monte Building 


Material Co. establishing lumber 
ley Boulevard. 

Los Angeles—South western 
Material Co., 3749 9th Avenue 
vis, manager. 

Oakland—H. Lincoln & Sons Co 
store at 2201 East Fourteenth St., 
fourth store in the Eastbay cities. It will be the 
inain plant and distributing yard 

San Francisco—Wheeler Timber « 
business at 2325 Montgomery St 


yard at 2865 Var- 


Lumber & Building 
Nathaniel A. Da- 


opening new 
which is the 


0 engaced in 


MAINE 
Fore Street. 
Maine. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Portland—Meserve 


Lumber Co., 494 
Purchasing 


department at Auburn, 
Newark- 


jedford & Blair, Lef 


court Building. Wholesale. John H. Bedford and 
Robert Blair, jr., proprietors, 
OHIO East Palestine—J. G. Madden and fou 


sons re-entering 
ber Co. 
Trimbie—Valley Lumber Co 
Willard Buchman and Ernest proprietors 
OREGON Portland—John kk. Fox has engaged 
in business at 1551 North Church 8St., under th 
name of Fox Lumber Co. 
Redmond Redmond Box & 
und box factory, formed by 
K. W. Bentley. 
TEXAS. Refugio—StahlIman Lumber ('o has 
completed erection of office building and lumber 
sheds; general offices in Dallas. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSOURL, Cassvill 


lumber business as Madden Lun 


Ralph 


Jones, 


Carpenter 


Lumber Co., sawmill 
'. L. Forsythe and 


Springtield Manufactur 
ing & Supply Co., operating stave mills in various 
parts of the State, is erecting a plant here for 
the manufacture of whiskey barrel staves 

NEW JERSEY. Clifton—Kramer 
plans lumber yard on Central Avenue 
30,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA Sylva—Welch & 
in which E, J, Bell, Nashville, 
ested, plans establishing mill 
beer kegs. 

OREGON 


Lumber Co 
to cost ubouti 


Bell Co 
Tenn., is inte 
here to manufacture 


Lakeview I. D. Northeutt and asso- 


ciates from San Francisco will establish a plan 
ing mill and molding plant here. 
WASHINGTON. Bremerton — Lofthus Lumber 


Co. plans rebuilding plant and yards recently de 
stroyed by fire. 

Olympia—Capitol Plywood Co. is 
stall $7,000 worth of new equipment. 

Yelm—Joe and Frank N. Hammersmith, opera 
tors of sawmill recently destroyed by $40,000 fire 
do not plan to resume operations at Yelm. In 
stead they plan to take over the Airport 


about to in 


mill in Tacoma (Wash.), which has been inactive 
for some time. They propose to begin operating 


the Tacoma mill as soon as necessary 


repairs can 
be completed. 





Hymeneal 

GARLINGTON - HAMMETT. — Jamesbert 
Clarke Garlington and Miss Nancy Hammatt, 
both of Missoula, Mont., were married at 12 
o'clock noon Sept. 13 in the Church of the Holy 
Spirit. Miss Hammatt is the eldest dauehte 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Hammatt. The bride's 
father is well known in lumber circles of the 
Pacific coast. He is assistant United States 
Forester at Missoula. Formerly for many 
years he was secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association. The bride was 
a student at the University of California, and 
is a graduate of the University of Montana 
The groom is a prominent young attorney orf 
Missoula. 


BURT-COOK.—Felix Burt, of the Union 
Lumber Co., and Miss Lela Cook, Fort 
3ragg, were married recently at Fort Brage 
The couple will make their residence in the 
California city. 





Manitowoc, Wis., Sept. 25.—As a result of 
the recent organization of the Manitowoc Seat- 
ing Corporation, an industry will be revived 
here which for more than forty years thrived 
in this community. Officers of the new 
poration are: 

President—William C. Schwantes. 

Vice president and general manager—A. W 
Sporer. 

Secretary-treasurer 

Mr. Sporer, the general manager, was a 
draftsman, designer and estimator and_ had 
charge of the cabinet department of the Ameri- 
can Seating Co. plant, which closed here in 
1927 and concentrated all of its operations at 
Grand Rapids. He declined to move at that 
time and with his son organized the Manitowoc 
Art Furniture Co. 

William C. Schwantes, president, has spent 
most of his life in the woodworking and gen- 
eral contracting business. He has operated a 
woodworking plant here since 1907 and in 1916 
acquired his own sawmill at Athens, Wis. 

For the present, the plant of the Schwantes 
Manufacturing Co. and the Sporer plant will be 
utilized in the production of the products of 
the new company 


cor- 


John G. Johnson. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Industrial Sales Hold Up Better Than 
Retail; Eastern Shortleaf Slow 


Southern pine business has been slow and runs behind 
the production, in which there has been a decrease from 
46 to 44 percent of capacity, and order files are declining. 
Retailers throughout the territory are awaiting an increase 
in their own sales. Yard items are reported to be on 
offer by the small mills at $3 to $5 under the quotations of 
larger mills, with more small-mill stock being put on the 
market. Larger mills report good sales of low grades for 
industrial use and river work. There are large inquiries 
from the railroads, and it is understood that they have 
been able to buy below present market average prices. 

soth domestic wholesalers and exporters find transactions 
difficult because of uncertainty as to prices. 


North Carolina pine mills report a slackening in demand 
for box grades for brewery use, and that box plants have 
accumulated some stock and are harder to interest in pur- 
Retail yards in the East find business slow, though 
they expected larger calls for repair items following re- 


chases. 


cent Atlantic coast storm damage, and those in the South 
are making fair sales but are hesitant about re-stocking. 


Prices show a wide range, 


ized as production 


but are becoming more stabil- 

is adjusted to current demand. 
\rkansas soft pine mills report sales about 10 percent 

above production, with demand especially active for upper 


grade shed stock. Stocks of both uppers and commons are 
broken. Late fall demand comes largely from the South, 


and depends on what prices farmers get for cotton. 


Western Pine Mills Have Low Stocks But Find Demand 
Hesitant; Quotations Advance 


Shipments and orders of western pine mills were even 
in the two weeks ended Sept. 23, and 18 percent under cur- 
rent production. Stocks, however, are still about a third 
less than at this time last year, and production allotments 
are being put in effect, while seasonal decline in operations 


will soon be evident. To partly care for increased “costs 
under the Lumber Code, lists have been marked up about 
Sl, and No. 3, $1.50. New business is rather dull, because 


the millwork industry and the retailers‘are uncertain about 
demand and sales prices under their new codes, and most 
of them that bought at the low prices of midsummer feel 
that they have ample supplies to carry them through the 
fall. The recent mill price advance does not nearly cover 
the increase in production costs, so that forward buying 
may be stimulated by announcements of further necessary 
mark-ups. While stocks of shop and selects are ample for 
present demand, they are light compared with normal, but 
there is a good supply of No. 2 common. The best moving 
items recently have been the low 


Intercoastal and Export Sales of West Coast Woods 
Increase; Bookings Exceed Cut 


grades. 


West Coast bookings in the two weeks ended Sept. 23 
were almost one percent in excess of the production. As is 
shown in the report of identical mills, the change in the 
relationship of the two factors is accounted for largely by 
i gain in sales: as compared with the preceding period, 
production declined 7 percent, but orders increased 22 per- 
ae Total shipments exceeded the production by more 
than 5 percent. 

In rail retail demand continues 


territory, yard 


slow, 
and there have been reports of price concessions on cars of 


uppers. Some buying is being done for Conservation 
Corps camps and for large public works contracts, includ- 
ing Mississippi River work, and the railroads have a num- 
ber of inquiries out for figures. 

Domestic cargo orders show a large increase. This is 
probably accounted for by announcement of another price 
advance of $1 to take effect Oct. 1. Reports indicate that 
some current placements have been made at price conces- 
sions. Intercoastal space is said to be in surplus, with 
rates holding firm. Atlantic coast arrivals are rather heavy, 
and yards, now being well stocked with sales slow, are not 
buying. California trade is dull, but because of increased 
returns from the State’s farm crops, larger consumption is 
expected during the fall months. 

Foreign sales were larger than since April and May. 
Japan has come into the market again, because depreciation 
of the dollar means that the yen has greater purchasing 
power, and there has also been a gain in sales to China. 
Equalization of European rates with British Columbia has 
resulted in larger orders from Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent. The South American market continues dull. 


Northern Pine and Engelmann Spruce Prices Advanced 


Although northern pine production in the week ended 
Sept. 10 was about five times a’s large as in the correspond- 
ing week last year, when output was at an extremely 
Yow point, new orders covered 93 percent of the cut. Some 
Canadian pine is now being imported to the Niagara area, 
and may find competition easier in view of a recently an- 
nounced advance in the American lists, amounting to $1 
to $2 on commons and more on higher grades. 


Northern hemlock output in the week ended Sept. 16 was 
40 percent below last year’s, but orders were 60 percent 
larger than last year’s and nearly three times the current 
output. The largest sales are of low grades for industrial 
use, but mill stocks of inch common yard items are now 
becoming quite short. 

astern spruce has been bought in considerable quan- 
tity for Conservation Corps camps, but there has not been 
much call for building needs from the retail yards. 
remain steady at $30 base for fresh-sawn stock. 


Prices 


Ingelmann spruce prices have been advanced as of Sept. 
12. The Canadian producers say that they are still unable 
to accept orders for straight cars of some low grades. 


Building Trades Demand for Hardwood Slows Down; 
Industrial and Export Business Fair 


Total hardwood production in the week ended Sept. 16 
was two and a third times as large as last year’s, but orders 
covered 8O percent of the cut. Southern output has been 
much reduced from the levels of about a month ago, to 38 
percent normal in the week ended Sept. 23, with sales 14 
percent below it, but northern sales that week exceeded 
the output by 75 percent. [Furniture and automobile con- 
cerns are taking fair amounts, but the building trades de- 
mand has been slackening, and there is also less call for 
stave and box material for breweries, while distillery pur- 


chases are not yet showing much volume. With price 
minima not yet fixed, there have been a few offerings of 
cheaper lumber, so that the market has a weaker aspect, 


though there is every reason to expect mark-ups soon to 
take care of increased costs under the code. Export in- 
quiry has been fairly active and the movement overseas has 
increased, but uncertainty about mill prices makes it 
difficult for exporters to close transactions. 


Statistics, Pages 40 — Market Reports, Pages 44-47, 54-55 — Prices, Pages 52-53 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have 














reported the 


SOUTHERN PINE 


following 





























: : average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Sept. 16-2 0, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side} Side Side | Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 | B&better Shortl’t— 2x4” 2x4" Z 
B&better B& better. . ea inch thick— SORE cia as 1.95 21.79/12 & 14’.. 22.98 21.22/12 & 14’.. 23.50 *22.03 
Shortleaf.. 46.87 *45.00)>° ! ot a eere *34.83  ....) 1x10” 1.65 004 16’ 23.83 ed 16 25.56 *23.10 
Longleaf *59.17|Assorted patterns im teres *35.36 %32.92 Longl'f— | 2x6” 2x6” 
a “ee "| Bébetter.. 33.91 ....1 8 33.50 *33.50)ix8” 1, #2965 19.75/12 & 14’.. 18.00 18.00]12 & 14’.. 20.00 *18.88 
Shortleaf.. 40.25 *44.32|No 1 35.13 -24.93)10" ....-. 93050 °39.501 1x10 *21.57 *20.69, 16’ 18.00 e18.17 16 21.75 *21.04 
Longleaf... .... 45.00 Surfaced Ftnish + anni Ce » | 2x8” 2x8” 
No. 2 28.00 *26.00 10-20’ . 5&6/4 No. 2 Boards, 1x12 12 & 14’.. 20.19 20.00]12 & 14’..*15.56 *20.58 
1x3” flat B&better thick— Standard Length Yanda aes 19.75 *19.00] 16’ 9 O4 
grain— Inch thick— i eee *46.63 Shortleaf.. 27.83 23.36) 2x10” 2x10” 

B&better.. 35.00 34.00 40.00 *37.06 | 5&10” .*51.13 Longleaf. .*28.60 *27.17/;9 @& 44° b1.95 17.75112 & 14’ 22.00 22.00 
, on 9° o e > 0 °0 ff . on” nO r« = an aad sag hs pe aa a 
Ne. 3 30.21 »20-13 ; reekes - 39.55 38.18) 12 -*53.59 No. 1 Shortleat 16’ ....... 21.70 18.75]16" ....... 26.00 *24.41 

ay A ‘ «lds 10” er et Casing, Base & jamb |. | Dimension —s 14’... 23.25 2x12” tae 
B&better 13° ; 60.10 60.00 eed oe" 14’ 24.: 24.33 16 ; 23. 6 +3 ede ot on ae 
Shortleaf $4.00 *45.00 / B&better, ro 7 ee oe 34.33 hails = aw Ss 
Longleaf 5&6/4 thick— & es 40.50 50.00) 16) +--+. 2 508 25.41 . 
No. i— — “+14, 6, 8”... %49.22 50.66! yy5e10"... 48.00 *40.00] 2X6” 7 No. 1 Longleaf Timbers, 20’ & Under. 
Teeotiont 090 5&10 54.69 47.00 12 & 14’.. 21.83 21.00 Dimension No. 1 
, a se = fh ry 12” 69.08 *61.00) No. 1 Feneing and 16° .. .. 22.28 21.00] 2x4” 4 
Long ‘ons 75 $3! +4 ~a Boards, 10-20’ 2x8” 12 & 14’. 25.75 #24. 16 Longleaf— 
; SB 24.75 ‘linch thick— ix4” ..... 20.96 34.3 12 & 14 22.48 22.129 gine ew kh 27.50 O.5e,3xK4 & 4x4” 25.00 26.00 
ow" _ " a p 32.5 1x6” 33 19 = 17 16’ 24.28 22.88} 2x6” #x6—Sx8”". 24.50 24.00 
mn eer oF 1x” 2447 99 67| 2x10” 12 & 14’.. 23.75 *22.41 |3&4x10” ..*29.50 
No. 1 windy Hew Ee 1x10” 34.94 35.40}12’ ....... 24.50 24.75]16" ....... 25.89 *24.84 | 5x10-10x10' Ae mows 
No 3 19 oe 32.281 100 1x12” 15.65 47.88 14’ ...... 26.00 *24.88| 2x8” B&4xl2” .. 44.00 *43.94 
sais hea, |! 3 ' 16” .. 27.95 25.7512 & 14%.. 24.83 *23.87 | 5xX12-12x12"51.25 *43.20 
Ceiling, Standard Pi cath No. 1 ‘Shiplap, 10-2 ox 12” 16’ . 26.50 *25.40 
Lengths = Plaster Lat pee" 4... Se > 2k - 97 ef 807 27] 9x10” Shortleaf— 
“x4” %x1%”, 4 1x10” #99 85 12 & 14 27.86 *27.37| 2x10 
el tter.. 23.88 *24.95|No. 1 .. 34 63.46] Berea, 16 30.20 *28.25] 12° 7.00 $25.67 | 3x4&4x4" 23.26 21.9: 
ae bette! =3.88 «4.09 ° ~ ® 6 2 . 4 26.00 C6 sae. 3y.3 22.00 
No. 1 21.0 g| No. 2 2.85 3.251) No, 2 Fencing, Stand- Partition, Standard +8 ee + r+ 38 r+ coc ; 4 — 
5 x4”— Casing & Base, 10-20’ ard Lengths Lengths 2x12" , 5x10 10x10"26.33 
B&better 28.70 26.17| B&hbetter, sO a -- 12.95 15.00] %x4”"”— 12 & 14’. 35.12 *34.49 | 3&4x12”" .. 34.01 
NO. 1. 27.00 26.00) 1x4 & 6"... 40.19 $8.75,1x6"&C.M. 19.98 20.33] B&better.. 29.32 *25.76]16’ ...... 37.63 *39.50) 5x12-12x12"30.56 
Voll r > car > is 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 23.—Prices for red Prices of straight and mixed cars of fir Ton - owing > a We flooring: an an 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 delivered on a 62! cent rate, from actual : 1 214" 14” 3%x2” 1%” 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: sales. direc , Se 7-9 i Scanian’ wid a - x1 3X2” 4x1 
saul s, direct only, Sept. 7-9, were reported as Clr. qtd. wht... $105.00 "$85.00 $73.00 $54. 00 
Beveled Siding, %-inch follows by the Davis Statistical Bureau and, Clr. qtd. red.... 90.00 80.00 62.00 54.00 
; Clear oo Ase — because no later report was received, are here Sel. qtd. wht é 70/00 65.00 47.00 45.00 
GoEMGR ceccescscsaces $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 repeated from previous issue: Sel. gtd. red.... 65.00 60.00 47.00 45.00 
MENG eesessensesas 26.00 22.00 19.00 . Clr. pln. wht... 68.00 60.00 55.00 45.00 
~ I 
DE cicuhuasences 27.00 25.00 20.00 Vertical Grain Flooring Clr. pin. red.... 65.00 58.00 48.00 45.00 
. B&BE&btr Cc D Sel. pln. wht... 62.00 50.00 46.00 37.00 
ne See setae TTY sins cannarenacens $45.25 $40.50 Sel. pln. red.... 62.00 50.00 46.00 39.00 
Se a eee 37.00 $34.00 Flat Grain Flooring No. 1 com. wht. 47.00 41.00 33.00 33.00 
TR évidhcadesussnseiansene 47:00 44.00 3&btr Cc D uo. } com. red.. 27.98 3190 S322 oSee 
SRUEE Sencecksanbeagenscnnts 59.00 wonw | 900" Serre ma * No. 3 com...... ee es Le 
> 1x6” 39°95 yp og 6x2” %x1\%” x2” 
Finish, B&better ae hb hee e renee ee eee 36.09 Clr. qtd. wht $80. 00 $80.00 $95.00 
$28 or S4S : Mixed Grain Wiecsing _. | Gly. ote. red........ 73.00 73.00 ° 85.00 
. or Rough 1x4 ; , : 29.75 ee ea 60.00 60.00 65.00 
1x8&10 Cee tutecbecedecsanewvas --$ 45.00 Celting Sel. qtd. red... 60.00 60.00 65.00 
oO "7 sete ee eseeeseseeeeressnes -» 66.00 | %x4 32.25 27.75 Clr. pln. wht.... 63.00 63.00 68.00 
1x14, 16&18” (average).........++++- - 90.00 OS SRP Sera: 26.00 32 00 Cir. mam. we@....... 63.00 63.00 65.00 
1x20” . we teteeee “ianeereeene aceene -+ 100.00 D Sidi 1x6” Sel. pln. wht...... 58.00 58.00 62.00 
SRENS§=«—-6 Sb 6VRddOROSECRHORS seeeeeee - 105.00 106 oo % ry all KG . Sel. pin. red............ 58.00 58.00 56.00 
Celling or Flooring ie ics a ee cs Fee eee ec 4:00 40.00 39:00 
re eovccce Ceoeceeceeseceos $30.00 Common Boards and Shiplap No. 2 com. eee 3 : : : : : F é ’ s 22.00 22.00 18.00 
Discount on Moldings : 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” New York delivered prices may be obtained 
Made from 1x4” and peed cecccceccccees 64% | No. 1 ....... $30.00 = =$30.00 = $30.50 = $34.00 by adding to the above: For jj-inch stock, 
Made from other sizes.............+.. 64% | NO. 2 ....... 25.75 26.75 27.00 27.75 9; for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 
Additional discount for. 10,000 feet * or me @ i ctect 21.75 21.50 21.50 . | Chieaso delivered prices may be obtained 
MOTO 00 GBF ccccccce phen césoeseecesue BD Dimension y adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, 
Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ No. 1, 2” thick— $8: for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 
100 lin, ft. 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
St sch Gis tikaneesxeoeseena ere vance cee 4° $31.25 $31.25 $32.25 $33.25 $33.25 
Me usitenrscdvenwenseneteaes seacews 6” 30.50 30.50 31.75 32.25 32.25 
ee ee ee ae 30.30 20.50 31s 48.25 $2.95 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
oy ‘ese $2.25 32.00 32.75 33.25 33.25 Seattle, Wash., Sept. 22.—Following are 
oe ee estas 15 33.00 3.75 24.00 34.00 —o prices, no mine to - | trade, on = 
2x gs. 31.25: 10’, $31.25 oad or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE Random—No. 3. nT fe oD $21.25 prices being based on four bundles to the 
No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers square: New grades, per square, 
[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 3x3 to 4x12” Se ” Washington, Oregon and 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 26.—The following are en I OO i ek 5 ara a'n owe wn ees 32.75 a te 24”"— British ee 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: No. 2 “9's 20-2 2°50 
Finish— Factory stock— ER Se eee aaa 1.96 
nish scono Fee”. 8°*Fo000 | WEST COAST LOGS aS ge 
ot ee 34.00 fe ea 21.00 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] oe potters tence enone 2.90—3.00 
” y 2.5 
1x6—10 42.00 ona cocccore ped ‘ tape Ore., Sept. 26.—Log market quo- — aa 35 
—— 4 -_—— eon mwwa . ations: s ote 
Bevel siding— | ib atbheee's 29.00 | ‘* : = 
%x4” .......$21.00 a co ae 32.00 Fir, yellow: $8, $12, $16. No. 118" 9.85 
x6” Flat. or, 20.00 Lath 0 Fir, red: Ungraded, $11; small, $9. WE SF coves 2.10 
2x6". Vert cr, 24:00 on ce reeeees 4.00 Hemlock: Ungraded, $7.50@8.00. OTE a iat ialaaetie avis pater. 1.70 
er. reen box..... 14.00 Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $11@12. 16” ; 
Spruce: No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $11@12; No. No. 1 2.60—2.75 
3, 8. BE Sa herd are ahaa Wie mdiace 2.15-2.25 
se om - has wend meek ss 1.70-1.85 
MAPLE FLOORING —igge gg — ye ng Dimensions, 5”, 5/2-16"— ae 
; ee, ga Wisconsin flooring mills $10-9. his i f mae 83 ces No: 2 (ERMAN, SS > 2 i 
juote as follows on northern hard maple Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; lumber logs, $19. imenatons, 6”, 4/2-24' re hin 
flooring, f. o. b. cars spans, —— qa: Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7. es, § eee oo 3. 80—4.50 
rs econ rd Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No = 14-13; No. | Dimensions, ¢ "4/2, -18"— , 
Wx2%" o.oo... .$60.00 $50.00 $25.00 | 3, $10-9. soa * —=—T 50 
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Following are. prices of northern hard- Prices f. o. b. Chicago, 68% cent rate, effec- Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual sales 
woods, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis.: tive Sept. 12, on air dried Engelmann white | Were reported to the Western Pine Associa- 
BIRCH— AS Sel N — No. 2 spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop siding and eS Sane a oaks beth Eines 

, EAS. ae No.1 (No.2 No.3 | ceiling: . and wholesale sales, and are based on speci- 
4/4 .$ 60.00 $45.00 $35.00 $26.00 $18.00 ‘ 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 | nch— 4” 6” og” 0" 19" fied items only. Quotations follow: 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 D&btr., 16-16'$46.00 $50.00 $50.00 $55.00 $76.00 Ponderosa Pine 
8/4 . 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 | No. 1, 6-16’.. 43.00 44.00 44.00 51.00 72.00 | SeLects S2 or 4S— 
10/4 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 No. 2, 8-16’.. 37.75 37.75 37.75 37.75 48.00 5/4x8” 4x8” 
12/4 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 No. 3, 8-20’... 26.50 29.00 30.00 32.00 34.00 1x8” &wdr. & war. 
16/4 SS ae wor sy eis No. 4, 4-20’... 24.50 26.50 27.50 27.50 28.50 C Select RL...... $38.76 $51.00 $54.50 
ee 51. , 28. 2. : ; D> Bereet Tals. .< ss 36.17 E 37.50 
3 FE ocae Caen 3.00 30.00 23.00 No. 4 common, 1x4-inch and wider, 4- to 20- : 4 6.14 37.50 $7.5 
mee foot, whic h may contain 20 percent of 4- to SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Bass wooD— 8-foot, is $26.50. 5, eee ere $27.89 $21.11 
60.00 50.4 37.( 28.0 a ew kB Fan ar er sennseesnnenss 27.89 21.11 
4 83.00 $2.00 40:00 30.00 29.00 | 5&/4 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” a al 28.95 19.76 
6/4 ..--. 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 Piabie.. O<26" «22005 $66.00 $64. 00 $69.00 $82.00 Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
8/4 .... 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 Pe By BOOS Sb keaeva'e 59.50 50 65.50 80.50 MN 3s ae $19.75 $17.15 
10/4... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 - - - = oa "gm ieeabeeenepetpenad: 25.22 18.36 
12/4 ... 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 : , No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 4S RWE&RL......... 12.00 

Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $65.00: No. 2, 8-16'..$45.25 $45.25 $45.25 $45.25 $54.00 : 

<eystock, 4/4 No. petter, $65. Ky on No. 3. 8-16 32.00 34.00 35.00 36.50 38.50 Idaho White Pine 
grades F AS $75.00; No. 1, $55.00; 4 No. . ent O° £ aa & os & oa = ° ” 

70.00: = 2 0.0 No. 4, 4-20 28.50 30.50 31.50 31.50 32.50 5&6/4x8 
1&better, $70.00; or on grades FAS, $80.00; SELECT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. 
No. 1, $60.00. Specified lengths—In D&better and No. 1, CF ON, Di ow 80g cso cdniese $42.20 $67.00 
HarD MAPLE— add for 16-foot $5; for other lengths, includ- ay Te A sia wre ccvevecce 40.18 ee 

. e 95 ” > 18- ¢ 20-foot, $2 
4/4 .... 60.00 45.00 00 27.00 16.00 ing 18- and . ~ 9 a NI 7 
5/4 .... 65.00 50.00 40.00 32 17.00 In No. 2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; for 10- COMES, S2 or 48 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
6/4 .... 70.00 55.00 45.00 tye 17.00 ; and 12-foot, 12-inch, add $4; other specified 1x Br cette wees $33.58 $25.93 $17.69 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 | lengths, add $1 1X12” oo... eee eee 61.85 36.49 20.96 
0/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 | In No. 3, for 4-, 5- and 6-inch, 16-foot, add Me. 6, 4/6, 9S OF CE RWORD.. «2+. ++. $9.08 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 |} $1; for 10- and 12-inch, 10- and 12-foot, Sug > 
12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 add $1. Sinaia — : ‘ agar Pine 
16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 pee ca ae Pe ap ie eee Eee SELECTS S2 or 45— ee : - rene 

For 6-foot Nos. 1, 2 and 3, deduct $3 from 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
ASH— | prices of 8- to 16-foot. & wadr. & wdr. & wd 
1/4 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 | In 5/4&6/4 No. 2, 12-inch, add $4 for 10- B&btr. RL _...... $71.50 $66.50 ose 
5/4 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 | and 12-foot; in No. 3, 4- and 6-inch, add $1 | C Select RL...... 61.50 56.50 52.50 
6/4 60.00 50.00 40.00 20.00 20.00 | for 16-foot and in 10- and 12-inch, add $1 | D Select RL...... 48.00 44.00 40.00 

. ec 2 9° € 7 . ‘ ¢ | 
8, ! “ 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 for 10- and 12-foot. | SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr ELM— a } ss - ' 

a : ’ is _ , | Bevel siding, %4-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- | De Cavieen creat ake $34.95 $29.33 

FAS No. 1&sel. No.2 No.3 | foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than B/4 wee eee ee eeeees 33.00 28.45 wens 
1/4 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 10-foot. ee Ges ewe sana 44.43 31.78 23.00 
5/4 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 D&btr., 4-inch..$20.50 KE, 4-inch....... $14.75 Larch—Douglas Fir 
8/4 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 | 6-inch.. "34:50 6-inch....... 19.50 Mo. 1 Dimsompion. BG", FO vc 05 osc ccwwws $17.75 
10/4 65.00 45.00 30.00 No. 1 Dimension 2x6-8”, 16’........... 16.93 
12/4... 75.00 55.00 35.00 | Lath, spruce and pire, 4-foot; No. 1, 37.00 No. 3 Common S82 or 4S 1x8” RL....... 14.25 
Sorr MAPLE— | oe te See Vertical gr. flooring, C&btr. 4” RL.... 28.94 

FAS Selects No 1 No. 2 No. 3 
1 4 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
5/4 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
H/4 «- 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
8 ices wee 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
i | ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 

FAS No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Following are average sales prices, these 
1/4 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf Moldings F 
5/4 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine Discount 
6/4 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 mills during the week ended Sept. 23: i I I oad gain ce" oo: bt: 6s ema 53% 
8/4 80,00 70.00 28.00 21.00 > o° ¢ “7 VE OE a PE gee NE ome OP 2% 
10/4 90.00 80,00 50.00 . " Flooring satin ace and over 4 
12/4 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 Mine gale Rabelter....... $50 a $50.00 No. 1 Fencing and Boards 

Flat grain—B&better....... 38.50 38.00 1x6” Fencing ........-.:sseeeeeeeeeees $32.00 
Re \ I as ciara Ga ce dae Bs Abi Re Rie 30.00 
Partition and Siding 1x12” S4S 45.00 
Boston partition, B&better, }4x4”...... $36.00 cad. 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”........... 36.00 Dimension S48 
PUGH RIGINE, MO, 2, VES wos cc cceseccees 24.50 We. 1. Su O" 10'.....<: . $25.00 

Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b , Finish, S48, B&bette $43.00 7) Ne i ANP .. 27.00 

mills, lower Michigan: _, MEET Se ere ree re er Pree .. - $43.00 oat “le” peepee Rota irae Seek 24,00 
FAS No.1 &sel. 1x5&10" mr tert e tees eee e eee ees tte eete ees H+ a ee PODER MELISS 26.00 

1/4 . $100.00 $ 70.00 KNOG LU wees Crete eee eee ere wees ri. I ais rk is ag oc bib atare a etal 30.00 

4 105.00 75.00 | PXT2T cece e eee e eee e eee eee eer eee eres 65.00 No. 2, 2x 4” 14&16’. 23.00 

6/4 110.00 £0.00 Casing & Base See OP Bee nk 6c uae 18.00 

8/4 115.00 85.00 ee RN aaa cnc katana eee eas $47.00 
10/4 .. 125.00 95.00 | Casing, 1x5” 52.00 Lath 
Le ned ewe eee melee 135.00 105.00 3ase, 1x8” 50.00 re. &, Samoa © cus ceeces : ‘ ..$ 4.00 

Following are ranges of sales prices of southern hardwoods reported Sept. 21, but those marked with asterisk (*) are from reports of 
preceding two days, Chicago basis: 

Rep GumM— Rep OAK— 
Qtd. FAS... 62.50@ 65.25 69.00@ 72.25 Pin. FAS.. .*59.25 Se 8 8 8 8 8 8 saw *59.75 
No. 1&sel. 50.25@ 46.00 46.75 — l&sel. = 25@ 58.50 60.25 61.25 *43.50@ 59.50 
No. 2 com. 38.25 pies ee ee ee oie “Agra eta No, 2 com. re Se A oe 
Pin. FAS... 58.50 *5 2.00 een eee wal 2h Beee MIXED OAK— 
No. 1&sel. 40.500 47.00 49,00 51.00 53.50 Wo. 3-A 2895 @ 34.00 
No. 2 com. 29.50 No. 3 997.5 50 BON ek te” |. en ee ee era 
SAP GuM— Sd. wormy 
Qtd. FAS... 53.75 F5L.00@ 54.00 *56.50 60.75 POPLAR- 
No. 1&sel, 43.75 pckieck Wa *40.00 47.500 50.75 1] FAS... *68.00 77 00 
Pin. FAS 51.00@ 52.50 52.00 92.75 *56.50 - we ae _— 
\ 1 & ax rn 1004 42.50 43.00 44.00 17.00 gee om ¥ 54.50 ree ‘“< os 
wo? wWSel. e o.o . e . No. &sel. Q i renee 
in Sa See meee kek ck cdewees waded uguee nes *94.50@ 31.50 — 1 a ED «keene! ‘ a wee : a nn eee 
BLACK GuM— a a *35.00 33.560 j= i cvecseces 
ae F wai RE ere ye ee Sey eee ee ~_ AsH— 
No. L&sel. 36.00 (wee eee eee ne eee eee eee 0.50 tn Let iin ite te ee Rae Sane arenes Cneeg 80.50 
No. 2com. ..... 26.50 nett eee eeee teeerere eens No. 1&sel... 46.75@ 47.00 ..........-. 2.50 53.50@ 57.75 
TUPELO— 7: Tt CO Ga 8° | eebsebeutes Sinenweteneee nebane @ ane 

Pin. FAS 45.25 MAGNOLIA 
WHITE OAk— Pe alc Gs, cae ask keene... maieceerksmkmals *57.00 *63.00 

oS RS a ©: rs ete *112.00 2 ea ati ” No. l&sel..*45.00 *46.00 *46.00 *46.00@ 50.00 

ae” eee *67.75 #99 80 UPELO— 

Pin. FAS.. . $2.25 *93.25 Pin. FAS..*39.75@ 47.75 *47.50 

No. 1&sel.*53.00@ 57.50 *OS.00@ 69.75 No. 1&sel.*34.75@ 36.75 37.50 
No. 2 16.25 No. 2 com,*26.75 
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JOHN A. BRUCE, general sales manager of 
the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla., 
died in Lakeland, Fla., at the home of his 
niece, Mrs. A. J. Fillastre, on Sept. 23, just 
two days before his seventieth birthday. He 
had been ill several months. Mr. Bruce 
started in the lumber business forty-one 
years ago, in Samuel H. Taft's wholesale and 
retail yard in Cincinnati, Ohio, and rapidly 


progressed to the responsible position of 
buyer. On his many buying trips to the 
South he became acquainted with leading 
producers of cypress and pine; also he ob- 
served the opportunities offered by that 
region, and persuaded Mr. Taft and one of 
his best customers, Mr. Dietz, president of 
the Boss Washing Machine Co., to buy a 
cypress tract near Hammond, La. They 
formed the Owl Bayou Cypress Co., with mill 


at Strater, and Mr. Bruce operated it until 
the company was liquidated fifteen years ago. 
He then accepted the proffered position of 


general sales manager of the new Burton- 
Swartz mill at Perry, but after a few years 
he resigned, and with his home in Lakeland 
handled the company’s Florida trade; how- 
ever, after Capt. Burton’s death he again 
became general sales manager about two 
years ago. “Uncle Johnny” Bruce, as many 


of his friends called him, was one of the most 


popular salesmen in the cypress trade, and 
he also was active in association work with 
u lively interest in maintaining useful grad- 
ing rules. Surviving besides the niece and 


his widow are a sister and two step-children. 





Funeral services were held at his Lakeland 
home, and the pall-bearers included M. L. 
Fleishel and J. J. Wigginton, and other old 
friends in the cypress business. 

HENRY M. GARDINER, 61, who had been 
in the general insurance business in Chicago 
for many years and was well known in the 


lumber trade in the Chicago territory through 
having handled the insurance accounts of 
many lumbermen, died Sept. 14 at a hospital 
in Evanston He began his business career 
with the old Lumbermen’s Building & Loan 
Association, then with the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., and later with Parker, 
Aleshire & Gardiner. In 1921 he established 
his own business, Mr. Gardiner’s kindly 
courtesy won him the friendship of many 
lumbermen, when he was with the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual and this large circle of friends 
continued with him when he entered the gen- 


eral insurance field. His business will be 
continued by employees who have been with 
him for many years. He was active in local 
civic matters in Wilmette and Kenilworth, 
suburbs where he made his home at various 
times; was treasurer of the Boys’ Club of the 
Union League Club; and was president of 
the board of trustees of the Kenilworth 
Union Church. Surviving are his widow. Mrs. 
Maude Gardiner, one daughter, Mrs. Kathryn 
Gardiner Cole of Highland Park, Ill... two 
grandchildren, a brother and three sisters. 


HARRY J 
cost accountant, died 
Oak Park. He had 
in Philadelphia, he 
twelve years ago 
accounting firm, 
as installing 
supervisor of 
Retail 
the 


COLMAN, 46, Chicago lumber 
Sept. 14 at his home in 
been ill two years. 3orn 
came to Chicago about 
and was with Wolf & Co., 
during the next three years 
accountant Then he became 
the cost system of the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and at 


same time was counsellor for a number 
of local lumber associations, until about a 
year ago, when the severity of his illness 
made it impossible for him to continue going 
to his office He was a familiar and popular 


figure in retail lumber conventions, and was 
frequently on the programs to discuss special 
phases of cost-finding. 

BENNETT, 68, head of 
Volney G. Bennett Lumber Co., Camden, N. J., 
and mayor of Riverton, died Sept. 18 at a 
Philadelphia hospital of acute peritonitis, 





KILLAM E the 


after a week's illness. He was stricken while 
on his return from A Century of Progress at 
Chicago Early in life he joined the whole- 
sale and retail lumber firm which his father 
had founded Several times he was elected 
mayor of Riverton, and then retired but was 
re-elected in 1931 He was prominent in the 


movement for a Philadelphia-Camden bridge, 
a member of the old Penn Memorial Bridge 
Committee for more than twenty years, chair- 


man of the New Jersey Transit Commission, 
and a member of the Delaware River Joint 
Commission 

MRS. ELLA J. G. BOGGS, 86, widow of the 
late Edwin P. Boggs and mother of Francis 
(j joges, of Swain & Boggs Co., wholesale 
lumber firm of Boston, Mass., died Sept. 26 
it her home n Cambridge She had resided 


in that city eighty years. 
ter of Joseph Goodnow, founder of Joseph 
Goodnow & Co., now controlled by Francis 
G. Boggs. Mrs. Boggs was born in Charles- 
town and was a direct descendant of Elder 
Brewster and Stephen Hopkins of Colonial 
days. She was a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and of the 
Daughters of Colonial Wars, as well as of 
Harvard's Women’s Club. 


She was a daugh- 





JOSEPH F. LITZLER, manager of the Hart- 
ford-Dardis Lumber Co., Hartford, Wis., died 
at his home Sept. 16, his sixty-third birthday. 
Forty-two years ago he entered the lumber 
industry, in the employ of the Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co. at Burlington, Wis., his home town, 
and after twenty years with that firm he 
became manager of the Brittingham & Hixon 


Lumber Co.’s yard at Eagle, Wis. In 1929 he 
accepted the managership of the Hartford- 
Dardis yard. He had many friends in the 
lumber trade in southeast Wisconsin. His 


son, H. L. Litzler, also is a lumberman; other 
survivors are the widow and a daughter. 


WILBERT HOWARD McMULLEN, 76, for- 
mer sawmill operator, died Sept. 17 at his 
home in Minneapolis, Minn. He and _ his 
brother, the late Albert McMullen, for many 


sawmill 
Minne- 
zenith 
went to 
Bowden. 


years operated the 
which their father had 
apolis until that city had passed its 
as a sawmill center, when they 
North Carolina and built a mill at 
JAMES McDONALD PRICE, 60, of Balti- 
more, Md., formerly secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association for about five 
years, died Sept. 11 after several months’ 


MARKE 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Norfolk, Va. 


Carolina Pine 
has improved, but 
been very quiet. Since 
the new wage scale and hours under the 
lumber numerous mills have stopped 
quoting entirely; others have advanced their 
prices rather radically; while certain mills 
with stock produced at low have been 
willing to sell some at prices about the same 


water-power 
established in 





North 
items 


for certain 
the list has 
the inauguration of 


Demand 
most of 


code, 


costs 


as have obtained for a month or more, or 
slightly higher. In other words, there is 
a wide range in prices not only in the bet- 
ter grades but in box items, dunnage and 
box bark strips. Production is at a very 
low ebb, and a further decrease will be noted 
for the reason that a number of small mills 
are unable to operate under the new wage 
and hour schedules, and quite a number of 
the larger mills are going to quit until they 
can dispose of some surplus stock at higher 
prices. 

Higher Grades—There has not been very 
much demand for 4/4 B&better edge widths, 
either band or circular sawn, but inquiries 


and orders 


for mixed cars of 4/4 and thicker 
stock widths, rough and dressed, have in- 
creased, Two recent Atlantic coast storms 
will necessitate using large quantities of 
lumber in making repairs. In the South, 
the retail yards are moving out a great deal 
of lumber, but in buying, especially the bet- 
ter grades, are covering only immediate 
needs, 

Box factories are still cutting up a lot of 
lumber, although beer business has not been 
so good. If repeal goes into effect in De- 
cember, a great many packages will be 
needed for shipping whisky. There has been 
no further change in prices being paid for 
4/4 edge box, air dried or kiln dried, but 
buyers are more particular as to stain, dry- 
ness, average width etc., denoting that they 
have accumulated some surplus stock. There 
has also been a pretty good demand for 
rough stock box, but dressed and resawn 
stock has not been going so well. Demand 
for dunnage has eased off somewhat, but 
sales and inquiries for dressed 4/4 box bark 
trips have picked up. 

Dressed Stock.—Most planing mill men 
have reported business a rather «quiet 
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illness. He formerly was associated with his 
father, the late Winfield Scott Price, in the 
hardwood firm of Price & Co., but for the 
last twenty years his principal interest was 
the coal business. 


JOHN PETERSON, owner of the Minnesota 
Lumber Co., Albert Lea, Minn., died Sept. 16 
at his home after several days’ illness with 
pleural pneumonia. He had been in the lum- 
ber business for more than fifty years, and 
was well known in the construction industry 
of southern Minnesota. 


MICHAEL McDERMOTT, 27, who with his 
brother was an owner of the Cambridge Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., Cambridge, Wis., was killed 
Sept. 16 when the car he was driving left the 
highway; one tire had blown out, and it was 
thought this might have caused the accident. 

SWAN A. GRANT, 42, assistant manager of 
the Pacific Avenue Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., died in a hospital Sept. 18 from injur- 
ies sustained two days earlier in an auto- 
mobile accident. He had been with the retail 
firm eleven years. 





PHILIP J. GEROHN, 74, sawmill 
of Belleville, Ill., died Sept. 10 at his home, 
of pneumonia. Surviving are his widow, to 
whom he was married fifty-three years ago, 
five sons and five daughters. 


operator 


HOWARD W. WEAVER, 65, an employee 
of the Upton Lumber Co., North teading, 
Mass., for thirty years and yard foreman for 
twenty years, died Sept. 6 after a month’s 
illness. 


DAVID CROREY, 67, sawmill operator, re- 
tail lumberman and banker of Ubly, Mich., 
died Sept. 17 at the University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor. 





FRED 
Lumber 
home. 


NEWS 


LOWE, 64. of the 
Co., Girard, IIL, died 


Flood & Lowe 
Sept. 13 at his 


Higher prices have slowed up demand fo 
flooring, ceiling, partition ete., Roofers have 
been quiet; air dried roofers have been 
offered by some mills at $16 for 6-inch 
beaded roofers, f. o. b. cars Georgia Main 
Line rate. 
. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Southern Pine manufacturers and whole- 

salers report business somewhat dull. Well 


stocked from 
to predictions 
higher, retail yards are 
odd items for filling in 
Florida and Georgia as a 


their buying spurt 
that prices 


in July, due 
would be much 
only buying a few 
stocks. Yards in 
whole have enough 


stock to last for at least four to six months, 
based on present sales. Wholesalers have 
some old orders that were accepted before 
prices began to advance, that would have 
been cancelled under ordinary conditions, 
but the buyers realize that the prices named 
are low, and the wholesaler will have diffi- 
culty getting shipment from the mills, which 
have similar orders on file at much higher 
prices, The result is that the buyers are 
insisting that the orders be filled, and in 
turn the wholesalers are holding the mills 
responsible. Many such orders will likely 
be filled during this month if the present 


slackness in business continues. Some in- 


quiries are being made by large contractors 
for timbers, but the mills are reluctant to 
quote prices, as the market at present is 
very unsettled and no mill will undertake to 


quote on delayed shipments. There are some 


firm orders being offered by the railroads 
for large, high grade timbers, but they are 
buying this stock at prices below average 
market. The best movement at present is 
of low grade items from larger mills. The 
small mills that have been running for the 
past sixty days have accumulated large 
quantities of framing and _ boards. All of 


this latter stock is rough, and the small mills 
are making every effort to sell this mate- 
rial to remilling plants and yards that have 
planing mill facilities. The crate and box 
manufacturers have bought some of this 


stock, but at low prices, and sales volume is 
rather limited. Larger mills are maintain- 
ing prices, but the small mills are getting 
short on orders and are offering concessions 

Cypress inquiries have increased as com 
pared with August, The Government has 
sent out lists of quite a large volume ot 
eypress that will likely be bought shortly 
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The railroads also have quite large require- 
ments that will presently develop into orders. 


Industrial inquiries have been active, and 
vard schedules are holding their own as 
compared with last month. Industrial and 
yard business are about equal in footage. 
Industrial orders for upper grades have been 
yery good for the past few weeks, and are 
picking up right along. Shipments to in- 


dustrials are in straight cars, and are bring- 


ing list prices. Yard orders so far this 
month are better than for this same period 
last month. The principal shipments are to 
the mid-West, and to Illinois territory in 


particular. Shipments to the East are hold- 
ing up well also. Lath and shingles are very 
and what few the mills accumulate 
shipped right out, and prices are 


scarce, 
are being 


not discussed, the buyers being willing to 
pay asked prices if they can get any of 
these two items shipped. Advances in list 
prices On many cypress items, due‘to the 
increased production costs, have been ac- 
cepted by the trade as unavoidable, and so 
far no complaints have been made to speak 
of. <All of the cypress mills are operating 
under code regulations. Practically none of 


sawmills are operating, but the planing 
mills are running full time code hours. 


Hardwoods have been moving unusually 
well so’ far this month to the automobile 
body and furniture manufacturers. This 
month's shipments show a substantial in- 
crease over last’s. There is, however, little 
kiln dried stock at the mills, and most 
orders now accepted specify kiln dried in- 
stead of air dried stock. Prices are good 


and there are likely to be increases in prac- 
tically all items. Export shipments are not 
as large as they were expected to be, but 
are fair. The mills report that the demand 
is not for one or two species, but covers all. 

Export buying is not as active as during 
August, but shipments are larger. Small 
sales are due principally to erratic prices. 
The export wholesalers are not able to get 
the mills to commit themselves to a list of 
prices in pine, and to hold this price until 


the orders can be closed, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Softwoods.—Government contracts for con- 
servation camps virtually made up the mar- 
ket in the past fortnight. Wholesalers here 
are actively bidding on distillery contracts. 
dealer sold two big bills to distilleries 
involving close to 2,000,000 feet. There was 
said to be better inquiry for cypress, coming 
mostly from the beer trade. 


(one 


Hardwood buying is practically stagnant, 
but there are hand to mouth orders from fur- 
niture factories. Inquiry from the auto and 
the body builders is suspended. Retail buy- 


ing is virtually over for the season. Some 
buyers are convinced that lumber will be 
much higher and these are re-stocking their 


fast 
rule, 
past few 
yards are 


with 

as they can. 
however, have 

weeks, because 
holding off. 


plants Appalachian hardwoods as 
Hardwood orders as a 
decreased in the 
consumers and 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


lumber trade has been less 
lately, both with wholesalers and 
The latter laid in a fairly large amount of 
stock some weeks ago, and are waiting until 
more sales develop before they buy further. 
Much unsettlement is due to uncertainty as 
to prices which will ultimately prevail under 
the new Lumber’ Code. At most of the mills 
are firm, and some advances are be- 
ing recorded. Fir dimensions and small tim- 
will go up $1 a thousand on Oct. 1, and 
advances in the same wood are ex- 


The active 


retailers. 


prices 


bers 
other 
pected. 


Hardwoods,—Triade in hardwoods has been 


rather disappointing since Labor Day, 
though sales for September are about up to 
those of August with a number of whole- 


salers. 

Western Pines.—Advances have been re- 
corded lately in Idaho and Ponderosa pines. 
These range from $1 to $1.50. Moldings show 
a very strong advance. Not much buying is 
being done by either retailers or industrial 
plants, 


Northern Pine.—The market is holding 
about steady and is being helped by the ad- 
Vance in competitive woods. A little Ca- 
nadian pine is being brought over, but 


domestic pine is a strong competitor. 
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| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
‘ In Classified Department 





Er | FT lle 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six cansecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary tenglu make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBER. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Too Late To Classify 


YOUR YARD NEEDS THIS TIME SAVER 
Large chart on cardboard showing how (with one 
multiplication) to determine pieces required for 
any number of feet, all ordinary sizes of lumber. 
Price 50c, three for $1.00. 

C, S. SEELEY, 5551 Van 








Buren, Chicago, Ill 





WANTED 


Salesmen 


PART TIME SALESMEN, SELL SEAL ALL CLIPS 














Hold down tabs on Asphalt Shingles. Lumber 
Companies selling roofing want this item. Fast 
seller. Commission, also on repeat orders. Send 
for samples and proposition. SEAL ALL CLIP 


CO., Lock Box 182, Flint, Michigan. 





WANTED—SALESMAN ON COMMISSION 
White Cedar posts for Iowa and Minn, Complete 
stocks and large Yards, 

Address “B. 25," care American Lumberman. 





Employees 





WANTED YARD MAN, BETWEEN 35 & 40 YRS. 


Married and not afraid of work, for small town 


about 100 miles from Chicago. Must knew the 
different grades and kinds of lumber used _ for 
small town trade. Must have references of the 
highest integrity. 


Address “A. 91,"' care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 
Employment 














LUMBER SALESMAN 
Twenty years’ experience, considering change, 
would be glad to hear from manufacturer want- 
ing representation in New York and Eastern mar- 
kets. 





Address “A. 98,"" care American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED—SALESMAN 
Have a wide acquaintanceship in the New York 


and Manhattan territory. 
they went out of business a very large and well 
known concern. Am now looking for a connection 
to represent some western mill in this territory. 
Can furnish A-1 references as to character, initia- 
tive and ability. 

Address “A. 96," care American 


Have represented until 


Lumberman. 





PLANING MILL OR MILLWORK FOREMAN 


7 yrs. foreman wholesale planing mills; 8 yrs. fore- 


man millwork plants, Specialist on planers, 
matchers & moulders, Exp. mfg. southern pine, 
hardwood flooring, moulding and trim, ete. Exp 


mill builder. Prefer pine operation, southern states 
Now in Alabama. 
Address 92," care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Now employed but desires change. Can handle 
any size retail yard, including contract work, if 


necessary. Prefer profit-sharing basis. 
Address “A, 99,"" care American Lumberman. 





A-1 FACTORY SUPT. AVAILABLE 


14 yrs. mgr. and supt. of well known, successful 
concern doing country wide business in odd mill- 
work. Complete charge estimating, detailing and 


handling heip. Consider 
Can furnish A-1 ref. 
Address ‘A. 88,"’ 


percentage proposition. 


care American Lumberman. 





ARE YOU CARRYING THE WHOLE LOAD 


On your shoulders alone? Lumber executive with 
25 years of broad experience in every phase of the 
business offers efficient services as assistant execu- 
tive to a busy boss. Hardworking, ambitious, 
honest, courageous, untiring, resourceful. A man 
who can build or re-build a business, 

Address “‘A. 80," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION—FILING BAND SAWS 


By expert filer. Will go anywhere and guarantee 
strictly first class results. G. GRANBERY, 


2221 Kenmore Ave.,.Charlotte, N. Cc. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 


Architectural Millwork, 





20 yrs. experience; 9 yrs. 
with last employer; including estimating, buying, 
selling, drafting, detailing, billing, pattern making 


and supervision. 
Address ‘A, 


43 yrs. old. 
73," 


Excellent reputation. 
care American Lumberman. 





CAPABLE MAN WITH LUMBER EXPERIENCE 


Wants job. South or Southwest. Clerical, sales 
and buying experience. Anything considered. 
Good references. 


Address ‘‘A. 72,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 
Stenographer. Lbr. exp.; A-1l Ref. Chicago pre- 
ferred. 

Address “A. 83,"" care American Lumberman. 





BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 


Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. Price 10 cents. 





EXPERT CIR. SAW & BAND FILER WANTS JOB 


Anywhere. Guarantees 95% reduction of miscuts 
and manufacturing worries. Handle mills of all 
makes and capacities. Any kind of timber. 


Address “A. 31,"" care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK FOREMAN, DRAFTSMAN 


Estimator; 10 yrs. supt., layout man, exp’d on 
mach, and cabn’t work, Can invest $1,000. 
Address “A, 62,"" care American Lumberman, 





WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED 








WANTED 








FOR SALE 











Employment 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Thoroughly familiar with retail lumber and build- 
ing material. Good salesman and collector, desires 
position as manager or assistant; age 43; married; 
best of references. 
Address ‘‘B. 30,” 





care American Lumberman. 


Locomotives and Cars 


WANT TO BUY 45 SHORT LOG SKELETON CARS 
20 feet long, standard width, 33 inch wheels, 
4% x 8 journals, capacity 60,000 pounds, or will buy 
22 flat cars, 40 feet long, 80,000 to 100,000 pounds 


capacity. 
CROSSETT LUMBER COMPANY 





Crossett, Ark. 





LUMBERMAN—WITH CLEAN RECORD 


Sixteen years’ experience, mill and retail. Desires 
permanent connection. Past five years manager 
high class eastern firm. Married. Will go anywhere. 
Best of references. 

Address “A. 


49," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION BY CIRCULAR SAWYER, 
Filer. Hammerer on mills from 10 to 25 M ft. 
capacity. Hardwood or pine. 

Address, ““Y. 94," care American Lumberman, 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED—2 CARLOADS OF HARD MAPLE LOGS 
Stock to be pasture grown, free from Bird’s Eye 
and Curly Stock as well as Iron Streaks. The logs 
to be sawed once through the center and cut into 





6 and 8 foot lengths, crosswise. Prefer Connecti- 
cut Pasture Grown Maple. 
Address, “‘B. 29,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD 


Dimension and squares; also Fir dimension to sell 
on commission. New England and adjacent states. 
Established organization. 

Address ‘‘A. 77,"" care American Lumberman. 





IF YOU WISH A COPY OF THE 


Manufacturers’ 
cover mailing 
LUMBERMAN, 


Lumber Code, send 10 
and postage to the 
431 8. Dearborn St., 


cents to 
AMERICAN 
Chicago, Il) 





WANTED—SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
4” Barkey Pine Strips; Chicago territory. 
Address ‘‘A. 90," care American Lumberman, 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 


Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 
ticulars. SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CO., Box 
176, Mobile, Alabama. 


_ Used Machinery 


WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 
Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 
Address “Y. 31," care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED TO BUY AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR 


Rip Saw Sharpener. 
Address “A. 

















75." care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ONE 7 FOOT BAND MILL 


Price must be low. Give name manufacturer, age 
and condition. 
Address “‘A. 74,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
18”, 10 foot Bed Engine Lathe. 
Address “B. 26," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Woods Electric Moulders—12 or 15 inch; Woods 404 
Electric Planer and Matcher—15” or larger; Baxter 
D. Whitney—Ball Bearing Double Surfacer—24” or 
larger. Give full details, age, condition, extra 
equipment, location and price. 
FOREST BOX & LUMBER CO., INC., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber 
lands, or anything used in the lumber industry, 
you can get it at a small cost by advertising in 
the “Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Miscellaneous 


WANTED—SOFTWOOD SLABS & EDGINGS 





12” & 48”, seasoned. We pay cash, 
CHICAGO WOOD PRODUCTS, INC., 2525 W. Cer- 
mak Rd., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR QUARTER 


Sawed white oak staves for beer kegs. Must be 
air dried. 
Address “B. 28,’" care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 


Business Opportunities 


BARGAIN PLANT—PLANT FOR SALE (OR RENT 
With option to buy). Ground 600x300 with 5 bldgs. 
about 60,000 sq. ft. floor space; on railway with 
own spur and on Miss. River with low rates; pave- 














ment to St. Paul 45 miles. Fully equipped for 
mfg. millwork; suitable for mfg. furniture or 
other mfg. that needs room. Located right for 
Northwestern trade. In city of 10,000, fine sur- 


rounding territory. A real bargain at about 10% 
of appraisal. Write for photos, ground plat and 
price. CHAS. A. BETCHER (Owner), Box 101, 
Red Wing, Minn. 





FOR SALE—SAWMILL IN OREGON 


Ten foot band, band resaw, dry kilns, planing mill, 
box factory, logging equipment; well balanced 
operation, capacity 150,000 feet eight hours. Mill 
in operation. Logs reach the mill by motor trucks, 
rail and water. Location affords direct water and 
rail shipments. Steamers dock at the mill. Quan- 
tity timber economically available assures per- 
petual operation, mostly Douglas Fir of splendid 
quality. An unusual operation possessing all 
essentials for low cost. 

CHARLES 8S. ELMS, Timber Lands and Lumber, 
West Coast Life Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements. Advertise 
in a paper that reaches the people 
who would be interested in what you 
want to sell. When you want to sell 
anything used in the lumber world 
and allied industries, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘“Re- 
ceiver,” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATE WANTED 


Experienced party owning timber wants loan or 
associate to join with $10,000 to build Shingle mill. 
Address: SHINGLE MILL, 5537 White-Henry 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








WILL GIVE 8% INTEREST & 50% OF PROFITS 


For the use of $1,000.00 to buy Walnut Logs. All 
labor and material to be paid for by voucher. All 
sales credited on acct Fixed overhead allow- 
ance, good territory, years of experience and ac- 
quaintance. References. 

Address “A. 97," 


care American Lumberman. 








Business Opportunities 


o~oeeeeaeeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee~Ssn 
WANTED—LOGGER WITH OVERHEAD SKIDDER 


To contract logging, twenty million feet cypress 
timber. Fine timber and railroad track already 
built. Give reference first letter. 


Box 217, Waycross, Ga. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE 6 FT. BAND MILL 


Modern Dry Kiln and Planing Mill; also yard of 
at least 5 acres located in Ferdinand, Ind., on 
R. R. siding. Is situated in one of the best White 
Oak districts in the State, and can be bought at 
a reasonable price. 

THE HARDWOOD MFG. CO., 


Ferdinand, Ind. 





Lumber and Dimension 


FOR SALE—HARDWOOD STOCK 


Attractive offer on hardwood picket or fencing 
lath, crating, sound or clear smal! dimension stock. 
Address ‘*Y. 26," care American Lumberman, 








FOR SALE 
10/4 Tough White Ash; 
12/4 Tough White Ash. 
“A. 100,” care American Lumberman. 


30,000 ft. 
14,000 ft. 
Address 





WANT ORDERS FOR CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
1 car each 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 3 Clear 
2 cars each 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 1 Shop 
4 each 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Shop 
i & 8/4 No. 3 Shop 


2 cars 
3 cars each 5/4, 6 
Address ‘‘B. 27,"’ care American Lumberman 





100,000 DRY WALNUT, OAK, ELM, MAPLE 


Truck Detroit, Toledo. HILL, Box 165, 
Mich. 


Adrian, 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want t» sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





1 CAR 4/4” BEECH NO. 2 COM. & BETTER 


1 Car 4/4”—Sugar No. 2 Com. & Better. 

3 Cars 10/4”—Elm No. 1 Com. & Better. 

2 Cars 8/4”—Elm No. 1 Com. & Better. 

1 Car 8/4”—Soft Maple No. 1 Com. & Better. 


E. E. HILL LUMBER CoO., Findlay, Ohio 


Retail Lumber Yards 


NO. ILL. LBR., COAL, BLDG. SUPPLY YARD 


Small village; elev. near can be bought or 
at nominal figures. Farm trade. 
sound business, staple stock. No risk. 
vestment bldgs. Cash or bankable 
COMB-DUTTON LBR. CO., 








leased 
Small in- 


notes. HOL- 
Sycamore, IIl. 


LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 
emer" in Sale 
n 





a 
Purchase of Yards 
throughout Mid-west 
DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Located within twelve miles of Indianapolis. In 
good farm and suburban district. Priced right. 
Must sell. 

Address ‘“‘W. 78,” care American Lumberinan. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Carrying complete stock of paint, hardware, glass, 








and everything to build with. Owner stricken 
blind. Must be sold. 
F. O. BARDEN, Boyne City, Mich. 





FOR SALE—MY LUMBER YARD AT MELVIN, ILL. 


Small stock, priced right, good town and country. 
E. P. KRUM, Bloomington, Illinois. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD AND PLANING MILL 


For Sale; with Lumber Yard Annex. Established 
51 yrs. Centrally located with P. R. R. Siding. 
WILLIAM G. FETTER ESTATE, Milton, Penna. 


OWNER WISHING TO RETIRE WILL SELL 


A live up-to-date retail lumber yard in central 
New York, 
Address 








“A. 58," care American Lumberman. 
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